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No, CLXXVI. 


FEBRUARY, 1831. 
PART I, 


VoL. XXIX. 


TIE PRESENT CABINET IN RELATION TO THE TIMES. 


At length, then, we have lived to 
see a Cabinet of Reformers! Forty 
years of opposition to Reform, as a 
fantastic speculation, through every 
organ of the state; and, until lately, 
through every mode—shape—and 
function of the national property; 
opposition, therefore, which (if any 
ever did) expressed the language of 
the national will, has at last given 
way. It has sunk under the com- 
bined assaults of design, concurring 
with accident, and the temper of the 
times. Yes: Reform has triumphed ! 
and the very dust of some great 
statesmen, whom England once vene- 
rated, might be supposed to suffer 
agitation in the grave, in sympathy 
with this great event. Three differ- 
ent agencies have co-operated to so 
unexpected a result; the pestilent 
perseverance of the sincere reform- 
ers, Which, by pressing the subject, 
has at length reached, penetrated, 
and mastered the passive or the 
neutral part of the public mind; 
secondly, the factious necessities of 
false or pretended reformers; and 
lastly, the quickening excitement of 
the late French Revolution. Messrs 
Hunt, Cobbett, and many others of 
a more literary order, who have 
either spoken or written with the 
same violence, and the same perti- 
nacity, could not fail, at length, by 
mere dint of iteration, to produce 
some impression upon the many in 
every community who are nerve- 
less in will, or unsettled in opinion. 
The seed sowed by them germinated 
powerfully under the French Revyo- 
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lution of July. And at length the acci- 
dental position of the party opposed 
to government, which stood greatly 
in need of some popular occasion for 
elevating them into power, concur- 
red, for a moment, with the purposes 
of these real reformers. The indis- 
cretion of the military Premier, who 
solemnly threw down the gauntlet, 
proclaiming as the watchword of his 
future government, no reform! threw 
open to the antagonist faction, under 
the temper of the times, a sudden 
avenue to power; but under one 
manifest condition—that they should 
adopt, as their badge and cognizance, 
that cause which had lent them so 
seasonable an aid. The existing 
passions of democracy adopted the 
soi-disant big on the understand- 
ing that the Whigs adopted them. 
That compact was well apprehend- 
ed, and upon that the Whigs vaulted 
into power. 

The foolish many are weak enough 
to imagine that Lord Grey’s cabinet 
are unaffectedly and cordially re- 
formers. Those who are in the 
secret, or have discernment enough 
to read what passes before their eyes, 
know that they would make any cone 
ceivable sacrifices to escape from 
their pledges. Reform they must. 
To that, under some interpretation, 
and for some extent, they are sold 
irretrievably. Escape, loophole, ab- 
solute evasion, they have none. 
Something in the shape of reform, 
some one or two of those changes 
which are within the meaning of 
that jealous, watching, suspecting 
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arty, which, for the moment, have 
ent them the popular countenance 
of their name and doctrine, they are 
under a twofold necessity to grant; 
the necessity of character, such cha- 
racter as they have, and the necessity 


of immediate interest. Their word 
is pledged on the one hand; and on 
the other, the storm of democratic 
vengeance would be far heavier upon 
the fraudulent traitor, than upon the 
frank avowed opponent. The re- 
action of public feeling would be 
tremendous against Lord Grey and 
his colleagues, if they were to shew 
any disposition to evade their en- 
ements. And yet how, or under 
what modifications, is it possible that 
they should observe them? The con- 
test has already become—how much 
shall be demanded, how little shall 
be conceded? The party within the 
Cabinet know that they are suspect- 
ed; they know that the whole world 
of the discerning understand their 
situation, and are smiling at the per- 
plexities in which a feeble instinct of 
conscience, and a strong one of self- 
interest, have concurred to involve 
them. Their language confesses 
their sense of the public suspicions ; 
they keep exclaiming that they will 
convince the world that they are in 
earnest ; knowing how ruefully they 
would desire to be tolerated in being 
in joke. Tentatively seeking to find 
out the very minimum of compromise 
which will be accepted, they would 
wish to disarm their vigilant overseers 
witha clamorous outcry that they are 
ready to go along with them to ex- 
tremities. Almost we could pity 
their dilemma, were pity for the dis- 
tresses of the unprincipled an al- 
lowable infirmity; for they have to 
deal with a faction, that, beyond all 
others, x’entendent pas la raillerie, 
gloomily and sternly keeping watch 
upon them, precisely understanding 
what they want, resolute to accept 
of — less, absolutely inaccessi- 
ble to all cajolery, and upon any 
attempt in that direction armed and 
competent to let loose a storm of 
cpu fury upon Lord Grey and 
is party, such as no administration 
has yet experienced. It is past doubt- 
ing, that, by accepting a momentary 
strength from the reformers, Lord 
Grey has for ever communicated 
strength to them. The monstrous 
alliance between the government and 
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the very refuse of the jacobin gang, 
may supply a momentary force to 
either ; but in the end, and for perma- 
nent effects, it can elevate only the 
last. A minister who stoops to court 
aid from such an association, may 
and will give the elevating strength 
of respectability to them, but inevi- 
tably by degrading his ministry. 

In such a contest, in such a com- 
petition for overreaching each other, 
between the king’s ministers and a 
faction of disorganizers, are we the 
men to abet and befriend these last? 
We hope not. And yet, by compa- 
rison, if respect were not out of the 
question for either, we readily con- 
fess, that we could grant it more 
cheerfully to the frank and undis- 
sembling patrons of disorder, than 
to those who have adopted an alien 
cause,—fearing, hating, loathing it, 
—as the one sole means of scramb- 
ling into power. 

Is it then certain that the present 
Ministers do fear, hate, and loathe 
the cause of reform? And secondly, 
is it certain that this cause. is the 
cause of social disorganizers? We 
shall answer both questions firmly 
and distinctly. 

First, for the personal question,— 
laying aside the general merits of 
reform,—are we sure, and have we 
convincing evidence that Lord Grey’s 
Cabinet is only by compulsion the 
patron of that measure, as applied 
to the constitution of parliament? Is 
it not upon record, that, in very early 
life, Lord Grey himself was the ori- 
ginator, and even intemperate cham- 
pion, of some such scheme, differing, 
perhaps, in its details, but going upon 
the same grounds, assuming the 
same abuses, providing the same re- 
medies in substance, as Major Cart- 
wright, or any later politician who 
has moved in that cause? The Major, 
no doubt, being a thoroughly honest, 
zealous, incorrupt man, (however 
wrong-headed, )and more unchecked 
by aristocratic prejudices, was dis- 
posed to go somewhat farther: he 
would wholly have annihilated the 
influences of property; and he would 
have gone the full length of universal 
suffrage, and even of annual parlia- 
ments. But Mr Grey, of the year 
1792, was not very far from Major 
Cartwright’s standard. Whatsoever 


he narrowed in the Major’s sweeping 
plans, would yery soon (and that he 
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could not disguise from himself) 
have been enlarged to the most libe- 
ral expansion bya parliament framed 
= his democratic constitution. 

wo sessions of such a Parliament 
would have annihilated the distine- 
tions between him and the most re- 
volutionary of his rivals. How, then, 
it will be demanded of us, should 
it seem so clear a certainty that Lord 
Grey, the peer of 1830, may not 
be as sincere as Mr Grey, the aristo- 
cratic commoner of 1792? As sin- 
cere, by possibility ; that we can be- 
lieve, though age is found to modify 
a man’s views upon such questions. 
The simple and child-like Major 
Cartwright might be an exception ; 
but, —— speaking, there is a 
wide difference between the theories 
of a man at the age of twenty-nine, 
and the same man at the age of sixty- 
seven, on questions affecting popular 
privileges. But what reason is there, 
we demand, in our turn, for presu- 
ming Mr Grey to have been sincere 
in 1792? Itis a most obvious policy 
for a young man to court popularity 
for himself, and to sustain the in- 
terests of opposition for his party, 
by patronising measures of reform, 
which he is absolutely certain have 
no chance for success. Firmly se- 
cured in the privileges of his “ or- 
der,” * those interests placed be- 
yond hazard, he could well afford (as 
others have often done before and 
since) to offer ideal concessions, and 
to parade a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
which was sure of being called to no 
practical test. In reality, the Whig 
leaders of that day, and in particu- 
lar Mr Grey, and his principal, Mr 
Fox, were notoriously more aristo- 
cratic, and, by temper and in man- 
ners, at least, more jealous of their 
patrician pretensions than Mr Pitt, 
the tutelar support and patron mi- 
nister of the aristocracy; a spirit 
which, perhaps, they derived in part 
from their position throwing them 
more frequently upon the necessity 
of courting plebeian favour, and in 
part perhaps from the novelty of 
their own family claims. Mr Grey 
relied, at that era, upon three mighty 
antagonists, which were these, Mr 
Pitt, the King, and the Nation. There 


was no prospect at all that his own 
party could come into power; none 
therefore that they could be sum- 
moned to give effect to their theo- 
ries. England was for them a pure 
Utopia or Laputa, in which they 
might safely indulge any excess of 
speculation, because their chance 
was so little of having any opportuni- 
ty, in that reign, for acting or legis- 
lating upon the wild schemes they 
threw out, that it was hardly pos- 
sible to charge them even with excit- 
ing unreasonable expectations. None 
at all were excited in any quarter ; 
their own exclusion from office 
seemed very probably commensu- 
rate with that reign and that war. 
Secondly, even on the slender con- 
tingency of their acceding to office, 
the sovereign was known to be of a 
temper that would tolerate no inno- 
vations in that direction. And lastly, 
which was a barrier still more in- 
surmountable, the spirit of the na- 
tion, in those years, and the all but 
universal hostility to innovating doc- 
trines, was an absolute guarantee that 
the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons would remain unaltered. With 
this triple security, fenced in this 
impregnable manner by his very an- 
tagonists, Mr Grey might safely in- 
dulge himself in a young man’s li- 
cense ; nor was it even necessary that 
he should question his conscience 
very severely upon the exact measure 
of his own sincerity. 

That was the state of things in 
1792. At present, how immeasura- 
ble are the changes that have been 
wrought in the whole condition of 
society ; and, above all, in such of 
its aspects as bear upon this particu- 
lar question! What was then the 
most romantic of chimeras, is now 
bare fact, and matter of absolute 
yractice. What was pure jest, has 

ecome the'most earnest of realities. 
And the mere vision of youthful spe- 
culators, indulged by the minister 
with one night’s discussion in each 
lustrum, as a theme for academic 
rhetoric, is now entered upon the 
minister’s note-book, as the most im- 
perative, and the most immediate of 
the necessities which he has to meet 
in the public service. Trifling is 





* Mr Grey’s family did not then belong to the peerage, but was sure of rising to 
it on @ favourable position of parties, 
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past—the dallying and toying of 
youthful fancy is at an end. Instant 
ratification of engagements, absolute 

erformance, that is now demanded 
oudly—sternly—inexorably. And 
what is Lord Grey’s present dispo- 
sition ? Itis possible that, in 1792, he 
was cordial with respect to reform, 
for the very reason, that circum- 
stances made it impossible for him 
to be entirely sincere ; now, the case 
is exactly reversed—circumstances 
oblige him to be sincere; and for 
that very reason, if there were no 
other, it is impossible that he should 
be cordial. A proposition, which 
cannot be other than a fanciful ex- 
ercise for the talents, it is very 
natural that an advocate should 
seriously take to his heart. That 
same proposition, when it is extort- 
ed from the mere necessity of his si- 
tuation, itis not possible but he must 
abhor, if otherwise even he were 
disposed to it. But we know that 
Lord Grey is not favourably disposed 
to it. Upon this there can be no de- 
ception, except for those who wil- 
fully court it. We all know, that he 
has stood forward as the volunteer 
champion of his “ order.” The occa- 
sions on which he has done this are 
memorable. And what measure is 
there, which, by a thousand degrees, 
could so much affect his order as a 
measure of reform in the structure 
of the House of Commons—that sort 
of reform which is contemplated, 
less than which will not be accepted 
by the people, under the guidance 
which has now gained the mastery ? 
Extensive changes might be borne 
in the composition of the House— 
they might leave the aristocratic in- 
fluence unaffected for the present— 
and would be chiefly ominous, as 
a the way for other changes, 

y increasing the popular infusion 
into the deliberations of the House, 
and throwing an overbalance into 
the democratic scale. For example, 
the thirty-six new members for the 
leading commercial towns would so 
far present neither an unbecoming 
nor a dangerous innovation, except 
in as far as this addition gave a pre- 
cedent of revolution, and as one 
means, amongst others, of securing 
its democratic tendency in future ; 
the commercial and moneyed inter- 
est being naturaily opposed to the 
territorial and aristocratic. But thus 
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far the effect would be limited; and 
that change, therefore, is the least of 
what is meditated. Violent and ra- 
dical alteration in the electoral body, 
sweeping changes in the very consti- 
tution of the elective franchise, these 
are what the reformers demand; 
these are what Lord Grey and his 
cabinet are understood, and secretly 
understand themselves, to be pledged 
to; these are what, under the shel- 
tering ambiguities of language, they 
have for the occasion countenanced ; 
and these are what, in the end, they 
will seek to evade, or will most re- 
luctantly fulfil. To a man who has 
not considered the subject, it may 
seem but a trivial or merely per- 
sonal change, that borough influence 
should be abolished. The highest 
effect that it can work, may seem, 
probably, to him no more than the 
destruction of some family import- 
ance, or perhaps (in the event of no 
adequate indemnification being yield- 
ed by the nation) the sudden disso- 
lution of some fluctuating wealth. 
But Lord Grey knows better than 
that. He is aware that every part of 
his order—those who have, and those 
who have not, borough property ; 
nay, the whole of the landed aristo- 
cracy, and eventually, we may add, 
the whole property of the kingdom, 
will be neutralized as political pow- 
ers in the state, by the abolition of 
borough influence. It matters not, 
for this view of the case, that no 
more than a couple of hundreds, 
suppose, of aristocratic proprietors, 
were the actual depositaries and vir- 
tual exercisers of the elective privi- 
leges which determined the compo- 
sition of a large proportion of the 
House of Commons. They were in 
the nature of trustees for their whole 
body ; for they could not wield their 
privilege so as not to favour the in- 
fluence of property. 

Property, and the aristocracy as 
the fixed and abiding possessors of 
property, and as the representative 
guardians of the stationary and con- 
servative interest in each nation, in 
opposition to the ¢err@ filii and the 
innovating interest,— through Parlia- 
ment only—through the legislation 
of the land—and by no imaginable 
substitution for that mode of influ- 
ence upon the national counsels, ob- 
tain their legitimate political weight. 
Deny to property this sort of weight, 
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and, for any thing that appears, this 
degree, and there needs no Harring- 
ton to shew us that the natural aa 
tical balance is overthrown. ‘That 
wise speculator has demonstrated, 
(if such a word can enter into poli- 
tics,) that naturally and regularly 
the balance of power must follow 
the balance of permanent and abi- 
ding property; that the institutions 
of a country should, therefore, be so 
framed as to provide an opening for 
its influence, and to favour its na- 
tural functions; and that, whereso- 
ever this object has been lost sight 
oe oe 
of, and the laws or political institu- 
tions have taken the course of 
thwarting this original function and 
tendency of property, in that case 
the true equipoise of power is dis- 
turbed, and civil dangers and irre- 
gularities without end are invited, 
in order to retrieve indirectly what 
has been lost by positive ordinance. 
The British aristocracy have hitherto 
secured their just weight in the 
country, by such an influence in the 
House of Commons, as, whilst no- 
minally irregular, opened a channel 
for the healthy (and virtually con- 
stitutional) functions of property. 
The change which is contemplated 
in borough property, will apply a 
remedy to a mere ideal grievance, 
an irregularity which existed only 
in the name, whilst it will and must 
inflict the deadliest wound upon the 
spirit of the constitution, by defeat- 
ing the natural influences of pro- 
perty. This, of itself, would be to 
offer a bounty upon some irregular 
erection of an extra-parliamentary 
influence, which, in any shape which 
it can take, must involve the anarchy 
of rival powers struggling for supre- 
macy. But if we suppose a state of 
things in which the property of the 
land would quietly retire from the 
contest, a result would follow even 
more terrific. People are apt to ima- 
gine to themselves a reformed House 
of Commons, exhibiting the same dis- 
passionate temperance, good sense, 
and sobriety, as that which we have 
at present, and differing only by re- 
flecting more powerfully and sen- 
sibly the state of feeling and opinion 
in the respectable middle classes. 
“ Middle classes” is a vague and 
most latitudinarian term: what are 
called the middle classes of society, 
comprehend orders of people that 
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differ most essentially in manners, 
education, political sympathies, and 
the power of self-control. Under any 
of the schemes now contemplated 
for giving effect to reform, the House 
of Commons would be elected 
chiefly by a class much below what 
is often understood by the middle 
rank: and inthat class, moving upon 
their own interest, and controlled by 
no interest of property, hardly any 
qualifications in a candidate would 
be regarded for amoment but those 
for conciliating immediate effect to 
the instructions (whatever they 
might be) of his constituents. For 
be it recollected by the way, that 
when the strong resistance of pro- 
perty was withdrawn, the relations 
of dependency between the con- 
stituency as master in the last 
resort, and the representative as 
servile agent, or attorney, would 
be drawn continually sharper and 
more defined. It demands a virtu- 
ous and self-controlling electoral 
body, spontaneously to concede a 
liberal indulgence to conscientious 
scruples, and to forego the power 
which is theirs in possession. The 
lower orders, therefore, the democra- 
tic part xan’ tZoxiv of the democracy, 
will, upon this ground, speak directly 
through their organs in the House, 
with an overwhelming authority of 
voice. But were it otherwise, and 
supposing the old relations of inde- 

endence and a liberal discretion of 
judgment maintained between the 
electors and their representatives, 
still—considering the sort of quali- 
ties which would guide their choice, 
the showy revolutionary kind of 
merit which would ensure their pre- 
ference, and the entire absence of a 
controlling, thwarting, or balancing 
influence in the Legislative Body, 
from any of the old combinations of 
hereditary wealth, we may rest satis- 
fied of this—that the composition of 
the House itself, apart from all un- 
due influence of the electors (which 
yet in a reformed House of Com- 
mons, and biennial or even trien- 
nial parliaments, could not fail to be 
excessive), would ensure the pre- 
valence of a most revolutionary 
temper. All those phenomena would 
develope themselves in such a se- 
nate, which are found to characterise 
mobs. Servile as it must be by in- 
terest to the mob, why should it not 
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reflect as in a mirror the qualities 
and habits of a mob? Sudden and 
hasty resolutions, violent resolutions, 
judgments formed upon first ap- 
pearances or the fallacious surface 
of the case, consequently abrupt 
changes of policy,contradictory mea- 
sures, and reckless abandonments of 
pledges—(for in all extended bases 
of popular rule, where personal 
guarantees are out of the question, 
and disgrace is annihilated by infi- 
nite subdivision, measures are aban- 
doned without shame, as they were 
undertaken without responsibility] 
—such are the features of mob coun- 
sels, and these would be the earliest 
characteristics of a House of Com- 
mons modelled upon the popular 
taste. For what qualities would it be 
chosen? For talent, and for effective 
violence ; talent of a peculiar and 
exclusive kind, rarely found in con- 
nexion with legislative wisdom, and 
violence that acknowledges no re- 
straint of decorum, justice, modera- 
tion, or modest doubt? What were 
the qualifications which lately point- 
ed out Mr Brougham to the popular 
favour, and recommended him to 
the plebeian majority amongst the 
Yorkshire electors? Not the fine 
understanding, expansive statesman- 
ship, and gorgeous eloquence of an 
Edmund Burke—no, but far cheaper, 
commoner, and more apprehensible 
qualities ; his sycophants, and many 
of his feeble opponents, styled them 
transcendent: since Mr Pitt’s time, 
that has been the Parliamentary 
word; but, properly speaking, they 
were these—a plain, but, for its range, 
a vigorous understanding, that bred 
no refinements, nor much appre- 
hended them; an ornamented but 
forcible delivery ; great fluency, and 
an impressive utterance; moral cou- 
that shrank from no odium, 
welcomed opposition, and for a suf- 
ficient interest defied public opi- 
nion; arrogance, wherever arro- 
ce was likely to be tolerated; 
umility, where humility could be 
useful ; and finally, which more than 
all beside armed him for the service 
of a populace, a natural infirmity of 
overmastering violence of temper, 
womanish weakness, that for his pur- 
poses was often a crown of strength, 
and whilst it called burning blushes 
upon the cheeks of his judicious 
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friends, met the cravings of plebeian 
malice with the most abundant gra- 
tification. This was what drew ho- 
nour and support to Mr Brougham 
from the lowest of the middle classes. 
Confidence he had not: too often 
he had forsaken the expectations of 
his natural party by sudden and 
astounding acts of desertion; and 
therefore, in the classification of re- 
formers, when characterising the qua- 
lity and tendencies of the politics pro- 
fessed by public men, he was noted 
as “ inexpressible,” “ doubtful,” “ not 
to be counted on.” But for one thing 
he was relied on: the virulence of 
public feeling, and the positions 
of party questions, occasionally de- 
manded that some great man should 
“have a dressing” (to use a slang 
phrase); and in such cases the pas- 
sions of the democracy turned with 
eager expectation to Mr Brougham. 
He was their lictor—their scourge- 
bearer: and whether it were a fo- 
reign king, some autocrat of Russia 
or the Peninsula, who had made him- 
self a mark for the hatred of liberals 
by the austerity with which he sup- 
ported the privileges of monarchs 
against republican innovations ; or 
were it a king at home, who kindled 
the fury of his plebeian subjects 
by claiming that right which the 
very lowest arrogated amongst them- 
selves, of exposing or putting away 
a most profligate wife when she 
had wilfully refused the merciful 
compromise which was proposed 
to her; or were it an honest prince, 
who gave an extended credit to the 
charges against this modern Mes- 
salina, by the frank expression of 
his manly and impartial opinion; 
or the same prince who offered a 
centre, in his own person, to the 
struggles of a constitutional party 
against the pte ang violators of 
those sacred pledges, in which our 
ancestors had been sponsors for their 
posterity ; or were it a lord steward 
of the king’s household, who had 
failed to render homage to the ma- 
jesty of the Commons, simply through 
the necessities of his office; in any 
of these cases, where, to a generous 
or high-bred man, there would have 
beena protection almost insurmount- 
able in that elevation of rank which 
denied the possibility of retort, or 
of notice upon equal terms, Mr 
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Brougham sprang forward, with a 
chivalrous malignity, to the service 
of plebeian wrath. The hoarded 
spite which, in so large a multitude 
of minds, hungered and thirsted for 
utterance, but either wanted the gift 
of adequate expression, (as in most 
cases,) or, at any rate, wanted the 
vantage ground of commanding sta- 
tion to make itself audible through 
the empire, (as in all cases,) found 
in him an organ that corresponded 
to the fulness of its demands. One 
might see the brooding vulgar, on 
such occasions, anticipating their 
gratification ; and, when it arrived, 
absolutely writhing with ecstasy, as 
this faithful servant of their vindic- 
tive appetites put in his blows, and 
following, with gestures of triumph- 
ant sympathy, ‘‘ the hits—the palpa- 
ble hits,’ which he delivered. 

These outlines of a character some- 
what singular, as regards the gene- 
ration that is past, would cease to be 
so for the next. Mr Brougham, we 
must recollect, Mohawk as he shew- 
ed himself upon suitable excite- 
ment, was still modified and checked, 
unconsciously to himself, by the 
spirit of the assembly in which he 
acted. The present constitution of 
that body secures a very preponder- 
ating infusion of the high-bred cour- 
tesies and the sobriety of demeanour 
which distinguish British gentlemen. 
But, on its new model, adjusted toa 
democratic standard of plain-speak- 
ing and ferocious insolence, these 
temperaments and restraints would 
disappear; the very rules of the 
House would bend to the altered 
spirit of the members; and a Ken- 
tucky violence, and savage license 
of tongue, would mark the character 
of debate. 

In these “ reforms” of the House 
of Commons, the electors and the 
elected would act and react upon 
each other. Property having once 
retired, or being forcibly repelled, 
from its appropriate and constitu- 
tional influence, the very widest basis 
of democracy having succeeded to 
that presiding authority, those qua- 
lities would be invited to the repre- 
sentation (as we have now been 
attempting to illustrate ) which would 
minister in the second place to the 
supposed interest of the people, but, 
in the first place, to its passions. 
Talent, therefore, of a particular de- 
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scription, would be all in all; talent 
for public speaking and for managin 
a debate, of course, but that woul 
not be enough; talent for exciting, 
training, governing, and serving the 
mob appetites of revenge, cupidity, 
and levelling spoliation, now turned 
loose upon the field of national pro- 
perty, would be the paramount qua- 
lification for public service. Needy 
men, with this one accomplishment, 
in connexion with that of ready 
rhetoric, profligate fortune-hunters 
with these shewy pretensions in their 
hands, would then domineer upon the 
hustings. But why? it may be ask- 
ed. If property as property, if birth 
as birth, would no longer avail their 
possessors, still, in combination with 
the requisite talents, would they not 
have, at least, a parity of advantage ? 
We answer—WVo ; because, to an 
excited state of the democratic spirit, 
all aristocratic privileges are offen- 
sive ; because, with an equal relative 
amount of talent amongst the rich 
and high-born, the positive amount 
must be far less in classes compara- 
tively so narrow; but, lastly, upon 
the much more powerful argument 
of the inertia, which, in all commu- 
nities, is associated with hereditary 
right, and with property protected 
by law, matched against the vivacity 
and the subtle activities of needy 
talent, needing to be protected b 
itself. Everywhere, in this world, 
the instincts of preservation are weak 
compared with those of creations 
Henee, it will follow, that men of the 
conservative interest will be almost 
excluded from the hustings. They 
will come forward with too many 
inherent disadvantages, as the party 
who have every thing to fear, and 
very little to hope; with too many 
public discouragements, as a class 
envied and hated; and in too help- 
less a minority to redress them- 
selves by combination. 

Indigent talent, thus giving the tone 
within the senate and to the legisla- 
tion of the country, lending and re- 
ceiving democratic excitement, will 
reciprocally encourage their consti- 
tuents to new manifestations of re- 
volutionary audacity. No man can 
even calculate the steps by which 
this spirit will develope itself, or the 
rapidity of its growth ; for at the end 
of one five years, the very same man 
would look back upon that as a timid 
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expression of innovating desires, 
which, at its beginning, he would 
have pronounced impossible. The 
old sentiment of “ Tempora mutan- 
tur, et nos mutamur in illis,” true for 
every kind of vicious progress, is 
never more true than when applied 
to the advancement of political dis- 
organization. Men know not of what 
they are capable—changing with the 
changes of all about them, they are 
carried forward from stage to stage, 
until, by a succession of ascents im- 
perceptible in its several moments, 
(to use the mechanical term,) they 
take their station of survey from a 
level at which those very objects 
seem near and accessible to their 

sp, Which once were seen at an 
aerial altitude above them. ‘The 
extinction of the national debt, the 
confiscation of church property, the 
abolition of the hereditary branch of 
the legislature, with other measures 
of sweeping spoliation and revolu- 
tion—-these are not meditated at this 
hour except by some ultra reformers, 
nor amongst those even are they 
avowed distinctly ; and in public it 
would be most premature to hint at 
such things. As yet the ice has hardly 
been broken on those speculations ; 
and to the general mind they are still 
entirely unfamiliarized by the press. 
But we have memorable and urgent 
evidences before us—that the tran- 
sition is accomplished, in no very 
formidable lapse of time, from utter 
and contemptuous abhorrence to a 
consecrated place amongst the pri- 
vileged opinions of the state. Not 
many years are gone, those were then 
amongst the living who are yet but 
children, when such was the credit 
of reformers, that if, by accident, a 
person of that description called at 
the house of a gentleman, his butler 
failed not to count the spoons upon 
his departure. Now we all see him 
sitting on the Treasury bench; and 
the best of us would do well to re- 
vise his words in speaking of so 
respectable a personage. Not to look 
so far from home as the course of 
the early French revolution, which 
in three years advanced to a stage of 
exalted frenzy that was at first quite 
as little within the contemplation of 
the guilty actors as of the innocent 
victims, we have an instance in the 
successive pretensions of the Irish 
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Papists—how inevitably people are 
carried forward by those very suc- 
cesses, which (as redressing their 
original complaints) should naturally 
have brought them toa pause. What- 
ever may Te thought of some one or 
two far-looking intriguers, it is cer- 
tain that the great body of the Pa- 
pists are not to be regarded as pru- 
dentially keeping back their claims, 
and developing them by fine degrees 
according to the — of their 
situation, but as sincerely and un- 
consciously enlarging their horizon 
upon each successive ascent which 
they attained. ‘To keep a school, to 
inherit property, to sit upon juries, 
to give a vote for members of parlia- 
ment—these concessions for many 
years bounded their ambition. But 
at length, so much had these changes 
altered the level from which they 
took their estimate of things, that 
they seriously looked upon all they 
had gained as trivial advances—they 
claimed universal liberation from 
civil restrictions and disabilities ; and 
instead of sueing for license to par- 
ticipate as electors of the legislative 
body, demanded to be themselves 
elected as legislators. Successive 
enlargements of privilege, indeed, or 
of unprincipled license, operate not 
merely upon the conscious policy 
and cunning of the party interested 
as so many evidences and exponents 
of the yielding temper and facility of 
the conceder, but still more exten- 
sively, and even unconsciously to 
himself, they operate upon his own 
appreciation of himself, and upon 
his private standard of right. He 
finds himself, at the end of a few 
brief years, contemplating a class of 
questions with calmness or compla- 
cency, which, in the commencement 
of that era, he had either looked 
down upon with pity as visionary, or 
had looked away from with horror as 
detestable. This has happened even 
in cases left to their own unassisted 
operation upon the mind; much more 
in those pushed on by the furious agi- 
tation of the press. For this tremen- 
dous instrument has a double action 
in such situations, not merely by ar- 
gument, which may chance to weigh 
only with the friendly or the neutral ; 
but also by the moulding of habits, 
and by familiarizing the mind with 
the daily prospect of the last extre- 
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mities, in which view it includes 
within its agency even the resisting 
and the hostile. 

With so many examples of the 
changes, Sensible or insensible, 
wrought in men’s minds, or in the 
attitude of particular questions ; with 
this near remembrance also of so 
inconceivable a change wrought in 
behalf of the Reformers themselves; 
no prudent man will venture to pre- 
dict the extent of changes which 
might be expected to follow in every 
member, organ, function of the state, 
instantly or derivatively, upon a re- 
form in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment. Changes will follow that are 
not so much as dreamed of yet, in 
addition to others that are not yet 
openly avowed. What limit, indeed, 
will a wise man assign to a career of 
revolution, whose very overture com- 
mences with a measure liable to this 
brief analysis—an analysis that we 
challenge all reformers collectively 
to shake—that in one single act [the 
abolition of borough influence] it 
transfers the power of legislation, 
total, unbroken, undivided, into the 
hands of the democracy? Differ- 
ences of opinion have prevailed as 
to the amount of power constitu- 
tionally due to the aristocracy, or 
actually possessed by the aristocracy. 
But we presume that nobody will 
justify, upon principle, the stripping 
that body of all power—direct or 
indirect, formal or virtual. Yet this 
is the inevitable result of the mea- 
sure patronised by Lord Grey, if it 
is to realize the expectations he has 
encouraged. His own order will be 
the very earliest sacrifice. Ipso facto, 
indeed, it is sacrificed substantially 
by any measure which robs that or- 
der of its influence in the effective 
chamber of the legislature ; but what 
we mean in this particular sentence 
is—that Lord Grey’s order will be 
sacrificed also, formally, and as a 
separate branch of the legislature. 
The very same preliminary step will 
be taken in this respect by the new- 
modelled House of Commons, as by 
the House of Commons of the period 
of 1650, and for the very same reason 
—viz. to rid themselves, when sub- 
stantially possessed of the entire po- 
litical power, of the formal encum- 
brance involved in so dilatory and 
superfluous a machinery. 
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Can it be supposed that Lord 
Grey is unaware of these probable 
results ? We must distinguish. He 
trusts, in the first place, to time, 
which may give him the benefit of 
some plausible pretext for entire 
evasion. If none should offer, he 
then relies upon a fraudulent per- 
formance of his contract—which, by 
some specious concessions of form, 
may stop short of the actual surren- 
der which is understood, meant, and 
demanded. Nominal and formal 
concessions, involving no real trans- 
fer of power, like all hollow substi- 
tutions of words for things, will sa- 
tisfy ninety-nine men in a hundred ; 
but the hundredth will detect the 
fallacy, and then expose it to the 
foolish ninety-and-nine. Thus far 
there can be no doubt that Lord Grey 
understands his situation and its dif- 
ficulties. That he does not under- 
stand the total tendency of reform, 
we think equally probable. The very 
men, now walking about amongst us 
as quiet fellow-citizens, who will 
compose that “ reformed” House of 
Commons, do not themselves foresee 
or understand, nor would they at 
present own as possible develope- 
ments in their own capacities of evil, 
those fierce — of disorgan- 
izing fury which the actual posses- 
sion of the disorganizing power will 
first engender within them. Not a 
man of them but would smile, as at 
aromantic extravaganzaor malignant 
caricature, could any power of anti- 
cipation present him with his own 
faithful portrait as an acting senator 
under his revolutionary commission. 
As yet he is not incarnated, as it 
were, in the fleshly robe of his new 
functions ; and he knows not the 
amount of temptation to which that 
flesh is heir. People confide in the 
sobriety of the national character. 
But no guarantee of that sort, liable, 
besides, to continual over-rulings of 
individual temperament, can, in any 
number of men, avail against strong 
temptation and permanent opportu- 
nities. 

No man ever yet was, no man ever 
will be, faithful to a trust imposing 
obligations so imperfectly determi- 
ned as all political obligations must 
be, in their very nature under the 
large latitude of human opinions in 
those matters, after an immoderate 
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access of power has been thrown 
into the class which he represents, 
and when a sort of bribe is held out 
to revolutionary movements as the 
best chance for forestalling a move- 
ment of the same character upon a 
more destructive scale. For it is the 
prevailing doctrine at this moment, 
that what is called reform, which, in 
the shape chiefly designed, is the 
most fundamental revolution that 
could be comprehended in any one 
act, is at this moment necessary to 
prevent the more open and flagrant 
revolution that manifests itself by 
sanguinary civil confusions. “ Re- 
form,” says the fashionable slang, 
“that we may prevent a revolution.” 
And reform is to effect this in two 
ways: by strengthening the weak 
parts of the constitution, and by con- 
ciliating its enemies. As if (for the 
first purpose ) the way to restore a 
function, lost or impaired, were—to 
annihilate an organ; or (for the se- 
cond), in order to conciliate the ene- 
mies of the constitution, that is, we 
presume, the enemies of the aristo- 
eracy, the natural and reasonable 
course were—to load them with 
power, and violently to tempt them 
to its abuse. But such is the doc- 
trine : and there is no reason to think 
that Lord Grey violently regrets it. 
Not only does every man seek to re- 
concile his necessities with his choice, 
to find a motive of civil prudence for 
doing that which, after all, he must 
do ; but, for Lord Grey in particular, 
he has a separate and peculiar rea- 
son, available even if he were not in 
office, for seeking the countenance of 
sober discretion, and of disinterested 
wisdom, to some practicable scheme 
of reform in Parliament. That rea- 
son arises out of his past life. The 
most conspicuous act (as an inde- 
pendent act) of his long political 
career, though moving in such event- 
ful times, has been a proposition of 
that nature. Nothing more import- 
ant will be recorded of him through 
a period of forty years. Now, on 
principles of human nature, from 
weakness not more than from the 
aspirations of an honourable ambi- 
tion, it must be desirable for Lord 
Grey that a justification for himself 
in this particular, should be found 
in the circumstances of the times, 
beyond what a mere partisan would 
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require. He must wish to set him- 
self right with posterity as, in this 
celebrated proposition of his youth, 
adiscerning patriot ; as one who saw, 
ata very early period, the tendencies 
of things, and sought to control them 
into a constitutional direction, by 
meeting them from afar with anti- 
cipating provisions, rather than as 
one distinguished for his zealotry in 
the cause of Whiggism, and who 
aimed at no capital object beyond 
that of harassing or annoying a hos- 
tile minister. Hence, and not mere- 
ly for the sake of consistency, but to 
reflect back upon his whole life a 
new interpretation, and to give to its 
principal act a sagacious meaning, 
pointing to aspects which are only 
now evolving themselves, Lord Grey 
would be delighted to devise a 
scheme of reform that, in the latest 
measures of his political life, should 
recall, with slight differences, the ear- 
liest, and should thus harmonize the 
close and the commencement of his 
course. 

For such reasons, and with so 
strong temptation, gladly would Lord 
Grey find that repose and hope, or 
even those corrigible tendencies, 
in the ascendant plans of reform— 
which (as we repeat) he all but 
knows to be impossible. Knowin 
that, or but suspecting it, why did 
he accept power? This question 
we shall answer very briefly. Per- 
haps he was aware that, in contempt 
of Aim or any other individual what- 
ever, so headlong is the present 
tendency of society in England, 
under the combined efforts of a trai- 
torous press and a band of reformers, 
who, by comparison with that press, 
must almost appear honest patriots; 
and (speaking to the accidents of 
the immediate year) under the over- 
whelming irritation of the stupen- 
dous convulsions on the continent, 
so perfect and mature is the under- 
standing amongst the moving forces 
of the democracy,—so a pe J their 
means, 80 peremptory and absolute 
their demand, that reform—and of 
a desperate nature—cannot long be 
evaded. True; thinking thus, much 
we fear that he thought rightly ; 
he discerned the awful temper of 
the times, and did justice to the 
impending fatality. Reform, and of 
that character which the radical 
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reformers call for, will be had ; this 
most unwillingly we believe. Our 
faith is—that, under a prince of 
perhaps little personal determina- 
tion of character, and those parties 
dissolved by Mr Canning’s fatal 
intrigues, which were indispensable 
for the support even of a much 
firmer sovereign ; with all domestic 
barriers shattered; and from abroad, 
in every quarter of the compass,— 
east and west, north and south,—one 
whirlwind of tempestuous anarchy 
wrapping us una in acloud of con- 
tagious sympathy, personal checks 
are become ridiculous; even the for- 
midable name of Mr Pitt would be 
but as a bulrush against a monsoon : 
and England, it is fated, shall be 
given up at last to the experiments 
of those jacobinical innovators whom 
for forty years she had succeeded 
in baffling. Such is our faith: and 
that will acquit Lord Grey of ha- 
ving substantially caused the crisis 
which he has sanctioned. By this 
monstrous alliance of the govern- 
ment with the cause and interests 
of the reformers, we believe that he 
has, after all, done no more than 
accelerate a movement which the 
tide of affairs was but too vehe- 
mently hurrying forward. Yet, with 
this equity of allowance for Lord 
Grey, can any candour exculpate him 
in thus impressing the official coun- 
tersign and seal of the British govern- 
ment, and the attestation (though a 
subordinate matter) even of his own 
venerable age and respectable cha- 
racter, upon the general name— 
cause—and doctrine of reform,— 
without distinction of modes, plans, 
purposes, or political alliances? De- 
corum even forbade this in any case; 
and supposing the creeds and mo- 
tives of reformers to be all pure and 
without alloy, surely it is not beco- 
ming in the executive authority of a 
state to proclaim the practical consti- 
tution which it administers, and has 
long administered, as essentially cor- 
rupt. But a far higher principle of 
action than any which decorum can 
furnish, forbids us to sanction innova- 
tions which we do not approve— 
(especially of so indiscriminate a 
character )—even under a more ab- 
solute assurance that these innova- 
tions must at all events take effect, 
than any which Lord Grey can 
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plead. That plea, therefore, cannot 
be received as valid, which would 
rest the Premier’s defence upon this 
total independency of reform upon 
his concurrence. Perhaps then, se- 
condly, his friends will do well to 
rely upon a more human and less 
pretending apology, viz. that he felt 
his right, after a long life with few 
of the ordinary rewards from place 
or power, to make good his title 
and his sudden opportunity as a 
candidate of old standing, and fore- 
most pretensions for the dignity of 
Prime Minister ;—that, in giving ef- 
fect to this title, he found himself 
thwarted, and the duration of his 
power, for so much as a single week, 
endangered by the  unprincipled 
menaces of a first-rate intriguer ; and 
that he yielded the cause of reform, 
not to the party outside, but to the 
aspiring candidate within ; and that 
upon that intriguer devolves the 
entire burden of the responsibility 
which settles so heavily upon that 
head which first made Reform a 
Cabinet concern. 

So be it! and this draws off our at- 
tention from Lord Grey to Lord 
Brougham. If the first, as we began 
by arguing, be an insincere friend to 
Reform, surely (it will be said) the 
other is not: One real patron of that 
measure, at least, will vindicate the 
Cabinet from absolute hypocrisy. So 
it is thought. And, as we are now 
considering the Cabinet simply in 
relation to the times, and to that one 
absorbing interest of the times which 
allows no account or place to any 
other, we shall wind up our present 
survey with one overwhelming state- 
ment, to which no attention has been 
drawn, and which places Lord 
Brougham’s character, and the since- 
rity of the existing administration, 
so far as it may be gathered from the 
position of its presiding members, 
beyond all further question. The me- 
morable intrigue of Lord Brougham 
for securing the triumph of his per- 
sonal ambition, and for visiting with 
condign punishment the insult offer- 
ed to him in pressing upon his accep- 
tance places below that which he 
now holds, all this has been amply 
exposed in the journals of the day. 
Justice has been done also to the cha- 
racter of this Cabinet, as beyond com- 
parison, and amongst multiplied pro- 
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fessions (partly volunteer, partly ex- 
torted) of economy, retrenchment, 
and pure hands, the most distinguish- 
ed dealer in jobs upon record. * But 
what we are now going to call for- 
ward into public notice, has totally 
escaped animadversion : and we shall 
not weaken the impression of our 
statement by one word of comment: 
the memorable fact we would recom- 
mend to our readers’ attention is this: 

Lord Brougham took up the ques- 
tion of Reform in Parliament on a 
sort of compulsion, after long dally- 
ing throughout his political life, and 
(as we have good reason for belie- 
ving) with great reluctance, and with 
as hollow a spirit of insincerity in 
taking it up as in laying it down. He 
took it up from the necessities of his 
Yorkshire connexion, and in submis- 
sion to the pledges which were then 
racked out of him. He declared that 
he would never renounce it; and in 
any case, to have slipped out of his 
obligation by delegating it to others, 
would have been a jesuitical eva- 
sion. A conscientious delegation 
cannot be executed in a sudden 
verbal conveyance of such a trust 
to another, or others, who have 
themselves no security that they 
shall ever be in a situation to do it 
justice. He, the original undertaker, 
was solemnly retiring for ever from 
that House in which only he ever 
could discharge his engagement. So 
much has been noticed by the journals. 

What we would now bring for- 
ward to light is this :—On accepting 
the seals, Lord Brougham declared, 
and he has reduplicated this assu- 
rance, that he had not taken office, 
or countenanced any belief that he 
ever would take office, until after a 
most solemn condition yielded by 
the Premier that his Cabinet should 
apply their united strength and in- 
fluence to this measure. Reform, 
in short, that measure which Mr 
Brougham twice opened in the House 
of Commons, that measure, we repeat, 
and not some one of athousand pos- 
sible schemes pretending to the same 
verbal title, was secured, pledged, 
fastened upon the Cabinet. Now, 
hear ; two days after this, Lord Grey 
declared in the House of Lords, that 


a measure of Reform, some measure 
or other was determined on; but so 
far from this being the measure, that 
identical scheme, or necessarily any 
likeness of that scheme meditated by 
Mr H. Brougham on the two memo- 
rable days of Nov. 1830, that Lord 
Grey begged he might not be pressed 
upon the nature of the scheme, on 
this particular ground—that none at 
all was yet arranged ; no scheme of 
reform had been yet distinctly con- 
templated; nor any outline of it 
adopted by the New Cabinet, or so 
much as proposed ! 

Yes! the die is cast! Great times 
are at hand, times of confusion, which 
hereafter may leave any of us but 
little leisure or motive to enquire 
after the individual defaulter whose 
criminal intrigues have precipitated, 
if they have not occasioned, the re- 
volutions which impend. The King’s 
overnment have adopted the re- 
ormers ; and upon that rock the re- 
formers will build their church. 
Their cause is now safe, placed be- 
yond the possibilities of final defeat, 
liable no longer to the fears of the 
desponding, and transcending even 
the recent hopes of the visionary. 
Things have remotely and indistinct- 
ly tended to this issue for some few 
rapid years: private ambition has 
concurred in a most remarkable 
manner with great national events: 
tendencies have been suddenly de- 
veloped inthe composition of society, 
and the temper of the public mind, 
which have latterly left few doubts 
for the discerning that all things, 
whether in the chapter of accident 
or design, were gradually co-opera- 
ting to the ultimate triumph of re- 
form: of that cause, in short, which, 
through the entire last generation, 
and so long as war presided over the 
prospects of mankind, was of all 
seer ey speculations the lowest, least 

opeful, most abject, and disreputa- 
ble. Under what necessity of party 
purposes, sudden—instant—critical 
—these tendencies have been ripened 
or crudely forced into maturity, and 
by whom, may, in a few short years, 
by comparison with the tumultuous 
interests that are on the point of un- 
folding themselves, become a very 
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secondary question. For us, of this 
day, among personal questions, it is 
not so. It is singular and memo- 
rable, that two individuals, among 
the shewy intriguers of the day, 
two Parliamentary leaders, differing 
much in the quality of their accom- 
plishments, and agreeing in little 
else than laxity of principle, have 
become unintentionally the two main 
ersonal instruments; whilst look- 
ing only to their private ambition 
for hastening forward the present 
unparalleled crisis, and maturing 
the preparatory stage which we have 
reached already. These two per- 
sons were Mr Canning and Mr 
Brougham. Both were accident- 
ally reduced to the dire alternative 
of sacrificing their honour and pro- 
fessions on the one hand, or their 
dearest ambition on the other. For 
both there was the same appalling 
dilemma; for both the same exquisite 
temptation. Mr Canning in one 
hour renounced the principles of his 
whole life, and for the sake of a glit- 
tering distinction, (which he was 
destined to hold only for a few 
weeks,) descended to one of the 
worst of coalitions, actually court- 
ing the alliance of that man who 
had prayed that he might be known 
to posterity as the enemy of the 
great anti-jacobin minister, whom 
Mr Canning himself almost lite- 
rally worshipped as his guide and 
patron. By this act he dissolved, or 
confounded all party divisions; and 
by this first and general apostacy, 
annihilated all those bulwarks which 
might else have availed us against 
thesecond, and morespecial apostacy, 
in the matter of the Catholic relief 
bill. These great scenes of trial and 
temptation ended in shaking most 
public men, both in their party con- 
nexions and in their political prin- 
ciples; and furnished, undoubtedly, 
the first great stage of preparation 
for the present reforming (or, strict- 
ly speaking, revolutionary) frenzy. 
In Mr Canning, the dereliction of 
principle was more marked and no- 
ticed, simply because he had, and 
was reputed to have, more principle. 
Mr Brougham had always made it 
understood that his opinions and his 
party adhesions were fluctuating and 
uncertain. Else, for the individual 
uestion at issue—for its extent and 
or the degree which it was certain 
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of suffering, by Mr Brougham’s vir- 
tual renunciation of it at that crisis, 
yo — cronmetnnen ene above 
all,inits first agonies of parliamen 
Sith, theae can be a doubt rode 
the perfidy of Mr Brougham is greater 
—more unequivocal—and more re- 
dundantly hypocritical, than that of 
Mr Canning. This latter was accus- 
tomed to say, that not himself went 
over tothe Anti-Pitt faction, but that 
faction to him. And perhape the 
rofligacy of any possible alliance 
eing once allowed for, that was 
in some measure true. But for 
Lord Brougham, the betrayer of Mr 
Brougham’s pledges, there exists no 
such palliation. Mr Brougham, twice, 
and with circumstances of memo- 
rable solemnity, bound himself under 
the eyes of the whole nation, looking 
on with attention, to the zealous 
prosecution of a known public ques- 
tion. Lord Brougham renounced the 
personal support of that same ques- 
tion, upon this ground, that all his 
demands on behalf of the people 
were conceded by the king’s official 
advisers ; that the question was now 
in hands the very same as his own, 
for its particular shape and manage- 
ment, but in hands far stronger than 
his own for its prospects of success, 
No part of this was true: No 
shadow of this could, by Lord 
Brougham, be believed to be true. 
Government, having told the public, 
could not haveconcealed from him— 
their colleague—that they had as yet 
framed no plan at all. Consequently, 
whether any, which eventually they 
designed toframe,would in one atom 
of its provisions approximate to that 
plan of Mr Brougham’s, which was 
so solemnly adjourned in the House 
of Commons to the 25th of Novem- 
ber, and afterwards so perfidiously 
abandoned,—this question no human 
being could at that time answer, or 
can yet answer. What was Mr 
Brougham’s own plan for that, Lord 
Brougham was a satisfactory gua- 
rantee. What will be Lord Grey’s 
plan, whose vicarious merits were at 
once to indemnify the nation—to re- 
concile Mr Brougham’s Yorkshire 
constituents—and to justify Lord 
Brougham’ssecession from the arena 
of his volunteer engagements, Lord 
Grey must naturally be the first man 
to know; and as yet he has decla- 
red himself ignorant, 
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This astonishing self-contradiction 
on the part of Lord Brougham has 
not been noticed by any body.* The 
mere blank impossibility that he 
could have made over his popular 
schemes to government, reposin 
upon substitutions of theirs whic 
are not yet developed even to them- 
selves, seems to have escaped every 
man. One senator has, however, 
animadverted with egregious seve- 
rity upon the general air of bad faith, 
recklessness, and indecorum, which 
lies upon the face of Lord Brougham’s 
conduct. Mr Croker delivered one 
of the most stinging reproofs ever 
heard within the walls of Parliament, 
upon occasion of the new writ being 
moved for Knaresborough by Mr 
Spring Rice. That it was felt keen- 
ly and deeply, that right honourable 
gentleman may be well satisfied from 
the abuse it has drawn upon him. 
Having obliquely suggested as possi- 
ble motives for Lord Brougham’s 
conduct, whatever are most shrewdly 
suspected to have been the actual mo- 
tives, Mr Croker concluded thus :— 
“Until suchan explanation,” as he had 
described, “ is afforded, I must take 
the liberty of saying, that the charac- 
ter of the noble Lord is under a 
cloud, which nothing but an explana- 
tion of a satisfactory nature can dis- 
pel or remove.” Yes!—and that 
explanation never will or can be of- 
fered. The noble Lord who bartered 
for the “ whistling of a name,” and 
for the bauble of a title, a popular 
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station, which never can be retrieved, 
has manifested but a vulgar quality 
of ambition: that is his concern. 
But he has conducted his barter in 
a spirit of perfidy : that is ours. Had 
Lord Grey’s scheme been even suf- 
ficiently matured to have warranted 
his delegation of confidence, still, 
(as one of Mr Brougham’s brother 
representatives for York observed,) 
he could not, as a Peer, give that 
support to the measure which he had 
promised as a Commoner. 

He, therefore, is under a cloud, 
from which he never can emerge. 
And a Cabinet that either could be 
duped by him in so capital a point, 
or would surrender their own free 
choice in a matter of that moment 
to a bold intriguer,—a Cabinet that 
would suffer any man’s promised 
co-operation to weigh with them 
in a question really so transcend- 
ent for this period,—they also are, 
and will continue to be, under a 
cloud. They proclaim too much 
conscious weakness for the respect 
of the politic; too much time-ser- 
ving duplicity for the confidence of 
the upright. That Cabinet, if other- 
wise not liable to speedy dissolution, 
by the advanced age of its chief, can 
have no root in the reverence of the 
nation. That Cabinet, having made a 
way for the inroads of revolution, 
will fall, and will be remembered 
only for the intrigues in which they 
arose, or, more lamentably by far, for 
the confusions which they introduced. 





* How very prone is the public mind to this oversight, may be seen in one of the 
party tricks now commonly pressed upon the reforming meetings by the friends of 


the new ministry. 


“ Call for Reform,” it is said, “ but leave the details” [details, in 


this case, meaning the whole substance and extent of the measure] “ to ministers,” 
Strange that so obvious a sophism should escape any man’s detection, 
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NOTE ON THE BISHOP OF EXETER, 


Even the affair of the Bishop of Exeter is a job of the most scandalous 
kind; it is swindling in the first place—and, secondly, it is swindling for a 
vindictive purpose. We, with our well-known views on the Catholic bill, 
shall not need to clear ourselves from the odium of undue favour to Dr 
Phillpotts. For his own sake, we shall never cease to lament, that a champion 
so powerful should, for any earthly consideration that princes or courts could 
offer, have listened to the overtures of the enemy, and have cancelled the 
services of so honourable a warfare, by his ominous silence on that memo- 
rable catastrophe of the cause. From people in our situation as to politics, 
the language of reproach would have a natural propriety. But to those 
who justify Sir Robert Peel and his set, we hardly concede the same license. 
A privilege, wide enough to shelter Sir Robert and Mr Derry Dawson, 
might, we should suppose, be available to Dr Phillpotts. We see no differ- 
ence in their situations, wo — this—that the plea of expedience, 
urged in bar of acknowledged principles—policy put forward as paramount 
to conscience, sad and grievous as it is for any man’s character, does cer- 
tainly sit less unbecomingly on the confessed worldling than on a member 
of a consecrated profession. But this one difference allowed for, in other 
respects the case of both parties seems to be the same. And, if not, that 
could in no degree affect the claims of Dr Phillpotts in the present instance. 
Having done wrong, he did not, therefore, forfeit his title to bare justice. 
Now, it is upon record, from the statement of Sir H. Hardinge, that his 
present Majesty’s government (in the persons of a ministry now dissolved) 
entered into a negotiation with Dr Phillpotts, and acceded to a most distinct 
stipulation, about which there was no mistake, that in any case Stanhope 
was to be held in commendam with the see ef Exeter. In reality, no stipu- 
lation could be more reasonable or proper, and there never has been any 
difference of opinion on that matter till the present occasion. But were it 
otherwise, a bargain is a bargain ; and none could honestly seek to evade 
it. Farther, the obligations of such a bargain are trebly binding, when 
one party has done that upon the faith of its provisions, which, in the 
first place, upon any less consideration, he never would have done, and 
which, secondly, cannot be undone. It can make no difference at all in 
this case, that his Majesty’s government was then administered by the 
Duke of Wellington, and at present by Lord Grey. Every administration 
succeeds to the absolute engagements of its predecessor, and inherits all its 
contracts, unless where they are merely personal. But, in the present case, 
we request the reader’s attention to this = distinction, that though a 
promise may originally have been merely the minister’s, yet when ratified 
and carried into effect by pledging the party interested to corresponding 
acts, which else he would notoriously have declined, and, above all, by the 
king’s congé d’élire, it is no longer the minister’s but the king’s engagement. 
It is the king’s faith that is now pledged to the fulfilment of its entire stipu- 
lations—it is the K1ne’s honour which is at stake; and the minister who 
dares to violate such a compact, is, in fact, sporting with the royal word, 
and pursuing the vengeance of his faction at the price of the royal honour. 
The hollow pretence of the ministry is, that, in deference to public opinion 
so loudly expressed, they had advised his Majesty not to complete the 
engagement. No, no; say not so, my Lord Althorpe! Not in deference to 
public opinion, but in deference to the hoarded and accumulated malice of 
your faction—now seeking a poor pretext for a mean, ungentlemanly 
revenge. The fact is, many have joined in this clamour, who, if asked their 
exquisite reason, would have no more to say, than that, upon principle, 
they were hostile to pluralities. That may be; but what justice is there 
in applying a general principle thus invidiously to the oppression of an 
individual? Deal with pluralities as you like; but take up the question in 
an honourable way, upon public grounds, and without distinction of per- 
sons ; not for a base and cruel purpose of crushing an individual, and, at 
any rate, not at the price of the king’s honour. For it is as evident as any 
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one fact in politics, that the king’s government (no matter by whom admi- 
nistered) has tricked Dr Phillpotts as shamefully as any of the swindlin 

entlemen who are daily “ pulled up” to Bow Street for ring-dropping ; an 
that they have made their sovereign a cat’s paw in this base intrigue. 

So much for the enemies of the Bishop of Exeter. But now, at parting, we 
turn to the Bishop himself, and take the liberty of saying one word to him. 
His Lordship, on one occasion, did this journal the honour of selecting it 
for the channel by which he wished to convey to the public the correction of 
some misstatements of his enemies. This gives us an interest in his character, 
which we shall most unwillingly resign; and upon the footing of that friendly 
interest, we may almost plead a title to come forward as the public spokes- 
men, in stating what seems to be the Bishop’s present position in respect 
to public opinion. Sir Henry Hardinge, in his place in Parliament, has 
assured us, that it is a — delusion (propagated, in fact, originally by 
the press) to suppose that Dr Phillpotts approved of the Catholic bill. He 
retained, it seems, his old sentiments; and in heart, at least, was faithful to 
the old cause. Such is the statement of the gallant officer: and what he 
asserts, as a matter of fact within his own personal knowledge, there can 
be no pretence for doubting. It is undeniable, then, that all of us were 
grossly misled ; and Dr Phillpotts himself in effect aided our error, by refu- 
sing to notice it—a policy which seems to us perfectly erroneous. We grant 
that a dignified clergyman ought not, upon light causes, to notice newspaper 
attacks: but for his character, for all that was most dear to him, and when 
the mistake by which he suffered had become national, surely it was allow- 
ing a most disproportionate weight to the restraints of etiquette—to grant 
them a paramount voice in opposition to the clamours, and, we may say, 
passionate pleadings of his own character. An Irish Archbishop came for- 
ward, within these last ten years, in the newspapers, to rebut the unsup- 
ported slanders of a mob orator, upon an occasion no higher than the terms 
asked for renewing a lease. That might be undignified and unclerical. We 
do not wholly defend it. But in a question so critical, so urgent as that which 
affected Dr Phillpotts, the simple but awful question—Had he, or had he not, 
behaved like an honest man ? no earthly punctilios or scruples ought to have 
interfered with his earliest and frankest answer. One word was sufficient: no 
call for details. Breach of etiquette, we contend, under such an overwhelming 

justification, there could have been none : but, had there been, will Dr Phill- 
potts say, that it is not better to suffer for a moment in the opinion of his order, 
asa violator of ceremonial observances, than for ever in the opinion of all 
his countrymen, as a man who bartered his conscience for preferment? By 
his silence, he has allowed that construction of his conduct to travel far 
and wide: by a word, as it now appears, he could have arrested it. The 
st, however, is past. That explanation which he would not make for 
1imself, Sir H. Hardinge has made for him; but, alas! too late for correct- 
ing the false impression which had settled into the public mind. One thin 
still remains, which the Bishop of Exeter can and ought to do for himself; 
and it is our main object in what we are now saying. We have a pretty 
distinct remembrance, that, on the first notification of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s measure of relief to the Catholics, in a letter to the President and Fel- 
lows of Magdalen College, Oxford, or some similar document, he delivered 
himself to this effect:—that as yet he was not fully acquainted with the 
purposes and provisions of the bill, but that, as soon as he should be so, he 
would discharge his conscience by a public declaration of his opinion upon 
its merits and tendency. This he promised: this, so far as we could ever 
learn, he has not performed. The question is— Why? upon what circum- 
stances arose this breach of his volunteer engagement? The public, the 
friends of Dr Phillpotts, the many who admire the vigour of his talents, and 
thank him for his services, earnestly unite in this question; not as a question 
of curiosity, but for the satisfaction, and in right, of that just interest which 
they take in the public character of one whom they had long valued as an 
efficient servant of the times—a man of honour, of great ability, and (as 
they still venture to hope) of untarnished integrity. 
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THE SOUTH STACK. 


He who, within the last few years, 
has quitted the Irish coast, at night- 
fall, tor Holyhead, may have remark- 
ed, after the progress of a few miles, 
as he paced the deck, a speck of light 
glimmering in the east, on the very 
verge of the horizon, now dipping be- 
low it, now emerging above it, as the 
vessel, breasting her way, rises or falls 
upon the wave. Ona nearer approach, 
he will perceive this apparently insig- 
nificant star slowly and regularly as- 
suming the form and brilliancy of the 
brightest planet ; and then again re- 
ceding, or dying away, as if gradually 
absorbed in surrounding darkness. 

The traveller by day, on the other 
hand, who, in his passage up or down 
channel, nears the eastern shores, must 
have observed a white tower, posted, 
like a sentinel, on the brow of a low 
hummock, apparently forming a pro- 
jecung ledge from the seaward base of 
Caer gybi, or the mountain of Holy- 
head. On approaching still nearer, he 
will perceive that this hummock is, in 
fact, an island, torn from the main 
mass, but connected therewith by a 
link, at a distance resembling the 
gauze-work of a gossamer, which, in 
its fall, had accidentally caught upon 
the corresponding projections of the 
disjointed rocks. 

Let him look a little longer, and he 
will now and then detect minute ob- 
jects passing to and fro, and come to 
the obvious conclusion, that this aerial 
pathway is neither more nor less than 
a connecting ladder of accommodation 
formed by the hand of man. 

The speck by night, the white tower 
by day, with its hummock and fairy 
bridge, comprise what is called the 
South Stack ; and, taken altogether, it 
forms a prominent feature in the bold, 
romantic scenery of this iron-bound 
coast, and combines so many objects 
worthy of notice, natural and artificial, 
that, be the observer what he may, 
poet, philosopher, mechanist, or na- 
turalist, he will find wherewithal to 
excite his curiosity, and reward his 
labour, in visiting a spot which has 
not many rivals in its kind in the wide 
world. I am not aware that its annals 
have hitherto been recorded. In con- 
sideration of the many hours I have 
strolled upon its rocks and pry’d into 
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its recesses, I will, therefore, assume 
the office of its chronicler. 

Equally attractive by sea and land, 
the visitor, who would fully satisfy his 
curiosity, should so arrange mattezs as 
to go by the one and return by the 
other ; in failure of which, he may rest 
assured, that if he has any taste for 
the sublime or beautiful, he will lose 
much which he ought to see. 

Some preliminary cautions are, how- 
ever, necessary, in the marine depart- 
ment of the expedition. In the first 
place, the day must be calm and the 
sea unruffled, or, if it does blow, that 
it is with due moderation from the 
east ; for this being an offshore wind, 
in a great degree tends to counteract 
the heavy swell, which, rolling in from 
the westward, renders a passage by 
water either impracticable, or, if prac- 
ticable, disagreeable. In the next place, 
if choice of season is available, a pre~ 
ference should be given to the early 
part of June, when the sea-birds are 
assembled in congress for the import 
ant business of nidification and incu« 
bation, when every tenantable cranny 
in the rocks is occupied, and the whole 
shore re-echoes with wild cries, “ their 
waste of music in their voice of love.” 

The tides also should be consulted, 
for if unfavourable, it will require a 
stout and sturdy crew to contend with 
its influence, in addition to the “‘ race,” 
a certain confluence of eddies, which, 
under peculiar circumstances, has been 
known to act a part not much inferior 
to its worthy congener, the Norwegian 
Maelstrom. There is evidence of. its 
having once swallowed up an entire 
brig, with all her masts, yards, cane 
vass, and cordage ; the luckless vessel 
got, by some means, entangled in the 
vortex, and, after a brief struggle, 
yielded to her fate, foundering in a 
sea of foam, before the eyes of a spec 
tator on the heights. It may be fear- 
ed, indeed, that feats of this appalling 
nature are not infrequent in the long 
dark nights of winter, as scarcely a 
year passes without the melancholy 
sight of broken spars and lacerated 
rigging, from time to time thrown up 
from its fretful cauldron. 

We will suppose our traveller, with 
every favourable requisite, on his way 
to join the boat waiting for him at 

L 
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the pier-head. Ere he reaches it, he 
will first pass the bridge connecting 
this fine pile of masonry with the 
town, over what is called the Sound, 
a narrow passage, even now of no great 
width, but much more formidable be- 
fore it was smoothed down by chisel 
and gunpowder, through which, on a 
memorable occasion, Captain Skinner 
stemmed his way during a heavy gale 
of wind. On his passage from Dub- 
lin, an Irishman’s carriage contrived 
to get rid of its lashings, and vaulting 
through his mainsail, bounded into 
the sea, leaving the vessel disabled by 
such an untoward exploit, and incom- 
petent to adopt the then hazardous 
step of running for a crowded har- 
bour’s mouth, and already exhibiting 
the wreck of a vessel or two knocking 
their bottoms out on its rocks imme- 
diately to leeward. A few yards far- 
ther will conduct him under a very 
handsome triumphal arch of dark 
Anglesey marble, erected to comme- 
morate the landing of his late Majesty 
on the island, when the royal squa- 
dron remained wind-bound in the bay, 
mourning, with half-mast pendants 
and ensigns, the loss of Caroline, his 
Queen. On its frieze is the following 
inscription, with its counterpart in 
Welsh on the corresponding side :— 


Gro. 4, Rex, 
Monam invisens, huc appulit, 
Aug. vil. A. D. 1821. 


Cof—Adail . I. Ymweliad. 
y- Brenin. sior. y. Iv. 4g. ynys 
Fon. Awst. VIL. MDCCCXXI. 


Finally embarked, a westerly course 
is steered, usually leaving on the right 
a villainous nest of invisible rocks, 
called the Platters ; which, if stones 
had tongues, could tell many a dismal 
tale of misery and mischief of their 
own production. If the tide admits, 
a shorter cut is practicable, by passing 
between the mainland and a ragged- 
looking, little, rocky island, called 
Ynys y welt; of this island and its 
adjacent rocks, a pair or two of oyster 
catchers (hamatopus ostralegus ) seem 
ed to have taken possession, exhibit- 
ing, as they ran along or flew from 
point to point, their smart, pieballed, 
glossy coats, in full contrast with their 
long, bright, orange beaks and legs, 
and crimson irides. Beautiful, and 
easily domesticated as these birds are, 
it is surprising they are not more fre~ 


grounds. Those who have visited 
Brighton within a few years, may re- 
member the numbers running about, 
without alarm, on the lawn of the Pa- 
vilion. Fora short distance beyond 
this island, the scenery is tame and 
insipid. As we advance, however, 
the rocks assume a bolder and. more 
precipitous front ; and in a few mis 
nutes, when the small insulated rock, 
called the North Stack, detaches it- 
self, a magnificent picture appears 
through the fissure ; and from this 
point may be said to commence a se- 
ries of splendid scenery, continuing, 
without intermission or diminution, 
for the remainder of the voyage. 
Here, too, as in the case of Ynys y 
welt, there is a passage between the 
rock and the main, but so narrow, 
that, unless the water is perfectly 
smooth, an inexperienced navigator 
might hesitate to attempt it, even in 
a boat; and yet through this channel, 
flanked and fringed as it is with brist- 
ling rocks, starting, like sharks’ teeth, 
from its yawning sides, it is on record 
that a large cutter passed, in a heavy 
sea. The event took place some fifty 
or sixty years ago, and the particulars 
are fresh in the memories of many still 
living. She was one of the post-office 
packets, conveying the mail from Dub- 
lin tothe Head. The wind was blow- 
ing tremendously, anda thick mist had, 
for a time, concealed the land. Ata 
moment of extreme anxiety—the Cap- 
tain being well aware of his proximity 
to the coast—it cleared up, revealing 
as fearful a situation as any in which 
mortal men could well be placed; an 
overpowering sea rolling before the 
gale, was hurrying the vessel onwards 
to a fate which seemed inevitable, im- 
prisoned, as she was now discovered to 
be, in a sort of bay of precipices, lashed 
by sheets of foam, bursting not only 
at their bases, but breaking over the 
ledges of rocks, which here and there 
reared themselves above the swell. 
Letting go an anchor would have been 
useless, had it held the ground, the 
strongest tackle must have instantly 
yielded before the pressure of such a 
sea. To beat out was equally hope- 
less, for the North Stack projected 
so far into the offing, as to afford no 
chance whatever of weathering it. At 
this awful and critical juncture, an 
experienced sailor stepped forward, 
and urged the possibility of escape. 
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“Tt is high water,” said he to the cap- 
tain, “ but there is r channel between 
that island and the main, and I think 
we may push her through”—hidden 
as it was behind the rocks of the 
Stack, over which the waves were 
frightfully breaking. To hesitate was 
death—the forlorn hope was decided 
upon ; and with that ready confidence, 
so peculiar to British seamen in the 
hour of peril, the order was given— 
“Up with the helm—haul taught the 
sheets ;” and away luffing to the wind, 
the bounding vessel flew towards the 
terrific chasm, on which every eye 
was riveted. Had the helmsman re- 
laxed in nerve but an iota, had the 
swell interrupted the action of the 
tiller, though but for an instant, had 
she swerved but a foot from her 
course, her planking must have been 
rifted from ee ribs by the grim range 
of serrated rocks, on which a biscuit 
might have been thrown with ease, as 
she floundered through the foam, and 
shot by them like an arrow from a 
bow. For a minute, their fate hung 
upon a hair ; in another, they were in 
safety; and within an hour, firmly 
moored in the harbour. 

On passing through this opening, 
the eye rests on pile above pile of 
stupendous rocks ; the lower range 
broken into fissures, forming natural 
vaults and caverns of the most magni- 
ficent and picturesque description. 
Immediately on the left, one called 
Ogo vaur, (or the large cavern,) 
actually perforates the base of the 
high headland, called Morva llwm, 
or the bare headland of the boundless 
sea—from Morva, boundless sea, and 
Llwm, bare, exposed, naked. It is, 
I believe, only at low water or half- 
tide, that a landing can be effected, on 
a rough shingly beach, mingled with 
broken masses of rock in a spacious 
portal, forming, when the spectator 
looks towards the seafrom the interior, 
a suitable frame-work to as fine a 
marine view as can be imagined ; the 
perforation is perfect, and accessible 
to those who think it worth their 
while to clamber over broken frag- 
ments in the dark, with the chance or 
the certainty of slipping over tresses 
of sea-weed into puddles of water left 
by the tide. Not far from it, there is 
another called the Parliament-house, 
far more worthy of inspection, and 
which will amply reward the candidate 
ambitious of taking a seat within its 
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walls, compared with which, its name- 
sake in St Stephen’s chapel, in all its 
glory, must hide its diminished head. 
If it is in the breeding season, let a gun 
be fired on entering by all means, and 
mark the effect—tor lo! from every 
chink, and crevice, and chasm, as if 
shovelled out or exploded from a cask, 
—for I know not by what apter com. 
parison I can convey an idea of the 
effect,—down tumble shower upon 
shower, and pack after pack, of guilies 
mots and razor-bills,—their snow- 
white breasts and dark velvet backs 
forming a beautiful contrast with the 
back-ground gloom, as they dart 
through the aperture; while above, 
below, and round about, gulls glide 
or hover, screaming and wailing at 
this ill-timed intrusion on _ their 
privacy. Here the empire of birds 
commences, and is continued with 
little interruption, though with singu- 
lar selection and variety, for a cone 
siderable distance along the more in- 
accessible heights of the coast. The 
claimants for the undivided possession 
of this empire of air and water, are 
divided into four classes, who occa 
sionally contest possession of certain 
spots and allotments. Of these, the 
most numerous are the gulls and 
guillemots, with their congeners, or 
cousin-germans, the razor-bills ; but 
of them I shall speak more at large 
when we set foot on their favourite 
haunts in the South Stack, merely 
noticing them at present, as forming 
a conspicuous feature in this part of 
the scenery; dotting in fixed or 
movable patches, the rocks, the sky, 
or the sea, according to their imme- 
diate occupation of nursing, flying, 
or feeding. But though fewer in 
number, perhaps the most attractive 
and characteristic are the gloomy 
ominous forms of the shags and cor- 
morants, and the stately, grave, and 
sedate figures of the herons. On the 
lower rocks, forming sunken ledges, 
with pinnacles just level with the 
water, or a few feet above, may be 
seen small assemblages of the former. 
Milton, though an excellent t, 
makes but an indifferent remark for 
an ornithologist ; he, I suspect, being 
the first who ever saw one of this sable 
tribe sitting on a 

“* Tree, and highest there that grew ;”” 
but he is truth itself, when he de. 
scribes the foul fiend 

“ Like a cormorant.” 
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Observe the slouching form, the wet 
and vapid wings dangling from her 
sides to catch the breeze, while his 
weird and wildly staring eye scans and 
scowls about in all directions. Sur- 
feited with his morning’s meal, the 
filthy gormandizer reposes, gaping his 
naked yellow-skinned mouth, from 
whence in loose folds hangs a distend- 
ed flap, big enough to form the float- 
ing bladder of a Greenlander’s fishing 
tackle ; while a greasy imp or two sits 
waiting for a fermented portion of food 
from the parental pouch. Higher up 
behold the heronry ; from little jutting 
shelves or corners, a few sticks project, 
slightly covered with a scattering of 
withered sea tang ; these are the nests, 
on which the mother may be seen 
sitting, or near which, if the season 
be further advanced, the young brood 
stand, patiently expecting the return 
of their parents from the marshes and 
shallows, with a wonted supply of 
small fish. One of the most singular 
circumstances connected with this 
associated location, is the absolute line 
of demarcation and boundary observed 
on both sides; each species taking a 
separate site, and never intruding on 
the appropriated districts of a neigh- 
bouring tribe. The guillemots and 
razor-bills nestle for the most part in 
their holes and corners ; the gulls are 
scattered with rather a more latitudi- 
narian spirit over the whole surface ; 
while the cormorants usually sojourn 
on a somewhat lower range, as if more 
suitable to their heavy awkward flight. 
But most select and ascetic, as far as 
communication with others is concern- 
ed, are the herons. Simon Stylites, 
on his column, could not have more 
effectually secluded himself from the 
world, than one of these long-legged 
birds upon his solitary ledge. 

Having left the caves of the North 
Stack some distance, a perpendicular 
wall of rock presents itself, of which 
the herons have taken exclusive pos 
session, reminding me, from the pecu- 
liar positions of their nests, of the 
hermits of Montocvrat, who, by a re- 
finement on solitude, and stretch of 
self-denying ingenuity, have so con- 
trived theit dwellings, that the door 


of one may be placed within a few 
ards of another, without the possibi- 
ty of the tenants holding the slight- 
est converse or communication. Thus, 
if a square foot of insulated space can 
be found, there one of these staid and 


melancholy birds is sure to be found 
posted like a warder on a watch-tower 
—motionless, grey as the rock itself, 
he might be mistaken for a piece of 
sculpture, but for the harsh cry ever 
and anon uttered, or by his now and 
then drawing back his neck and bury- 
ing his head between the shoulders ; 
and then stretching out his long legs 
far behind, in lieu of a tail, to act as 
a rudder, he launches himself silently 
from his resting place, and floats 
away, slowly flapping his wide-spread 
ing pair of flagging wings. A colony 
of about twenty or thirty appear to 
have monopolized this dreary facade, 
and year after year, at the appointed 
time, their rude eyries are refitted, for 
the reception and perpetuation of this 
lonely tribe. 

This rugged amphitheatre affords 
other features also of considerable 
interest ; the eye is, in its progress, 
attracted by an extensive surface of 
recently exposed rock, evincing the in- 
calculable powers of electric fluid, 
which in an instant severed an 
enormous superficies, and shattering 
thousands of loosened fragments, hurl 
ed them like pebbles to the bottom, 
where they remain, the everlasting re- 
cord of an event, occurring on the 
29th December, 1823 ; further par- 
ticulars of which will be reserved till 
we come to speak of the signal station 
on the mountain, where its effects 
were, if not so powerfully, at least 
more singularly exhibited. About 
midway, in crossing the bay, there is 
a chasm so uniformly regular and 
direct, that its formation can scarcely 
be accounted for by any other theory 
than an actual recession of the origi- 
nally united parts forming the line of 
precipice,—a phenomenon not un- 
frequent in several similar mountain 
ranges, and peculiarly applicable to 
this, which bears throughout unques- 
tionable marks of having been exposed 
to upheavings and concussions fully 
sufficient to rend in twain far mightier 
mounds. This singular fissure, clea- 
ved in so direct a line from the sum- 
mit to the base, forms, or rather did 
form, a passage of communication, of 
no small celebrity in ancient days, and 
retaining its odour of sanctity till a very 
recent date. It is known by the name 
of Ogo Lochwydd, Ogo, as before 
mentioned, signifying a cave. Respect- 
ing the word Lochwydd, there is some 
difference of opinion ; by persons of 
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high authority it has been explained 
to mean a place of meeting and assem- 
bling together—an interpretation per- 
fectly satisfactory, if accurate; if, 
however, it may be supposed a com- 
pound of the words Lloe and wd, it 
will admit of a different meaning, Lloc 
signifying a mound, a fold or confined 
place, and wd something that is ex- 
tended or stretched out ; which might 
lead to the conclusion, that it was 
named from its obvious peculiarity, 
viz.a confined place extended in length, 
which, whether right or wrong, at all 
events most accurately defines this re- 
markable spot. 

The particulars connected with its 
past and present notoriety deserve a 
moment’s interruption to the thread 
of our narrative. A spring of crystal 
water, filteringthrough'the deep strata, 
formed a small well at the bottom, 
which, in all probability, at a very 
early period attracted that notice which, 
in all times, and in all countries, wells 
and fountains in singular situations, 
particularly if difficult of access, from 
Delphos downwards, have invariably 
received. The next step, and the na- 
tural consequence in dark ages, was 
a chapel for the accommodation of pil- 
grims ; and here, accordingly, the well 
at the bottom was in due time support- 
ed by its necessary appendage, a cha- 
pel at the top, called Capel Llochwydd, 
which name a considerable remnant of 
ruins, situated just at the higher open- 
ing of the gorge, still retains. What 
was the nature of its early virtues, tra- 
dition has not handed down ; but till 
within sixty years, for time unknown 
the lonely chapel and its well were the 
resort of the lads and lasses of the 
island, who, at a certain annual festi- 
val called sillia mic rariah, correspond- 
ing to the wakes of the northern coun- 
ties of England, and held during three 
successive Sundays in July, assembled 
in troops to ascertain the matrimonial 
contingencies awaiting them. Each 
diviner into futurity of either sex de- 
scended the chasm to the well, and 
there, if after having filled the mouth 
with holy water, and grasped two 
handfuls of sand from the brink of the 
charmed font, he or she could accom- 
plish the re-ascent without squirting 
out the one or scattering the other, 
each might look forward with a fair 
a of becoming bride or bridegroom 
before the close of the year. About 
sixty years ago, however a reverend 
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Mr Ellis, the worthy incumbent of the 
parish, duly abhorring all superstitious 
_— and ne tanger alike associated 
with paganism and popery, opposed 
himself with the ale Sus Ween 
to all such unhallowed assemblages, 
and, as the surest mode of cutting 
them up root and branch, he forthwith 
reduced the chapel to ruins, and cone 
cealed the well, by filling it up with 
rubbish. But, notwithstanding the 
truly orthodox exertions of this mo- 
dern reformer, till within twenty years 
or thereabouts, walls, to the height of 
seven or eight feet, remained sufficient- 
ly entire to convey a tolerable idea of 
the perfect building, which is repre- 
sented to have been a substantial, 
though rude and simple edifice, com- 
posed of unhewn stones cemented with 
mortar, the window and door-frames 
excepted, which were well wrought by 
the chisel, with considerable labour, 
from very obdurate materials; the 
whole consisting apparently of one 
chamber of an oblong form, not ex- 
ceeding a few yards in length. Of the 
well, however, not a trace was left, 
though its existence was proved be 
yond the shadow of doubt very few 
years ago, by a party who landed, and 
at length succeeded in detecting the 
spot, from which, after removing a 
quantity of sand and loose stones, again 
gushed the fountain of pure water, in 
all its pristine vigour, and doubtless, 
inherent virtues ; but time, that ‘‘edax 
rerum,” has pressed with so relentless 
a hand on the long neglected pathway, 
that I fear few candidates, under any 
circumstances, much less with water- 
tight mouths and unclenching hands, 
would now venture with a prospect of 
success to ascend the precipitous pass 
of Ogo Llochwydd. 

At no great ( ol there is a soli- 
tary escarpment, for it deserves not 
the name of a landing-place, on which, 
during a tempestuous night in the be« 
ginning of March 1808, a luckless 
sloop, driving before a snow-storm, 
strewed her broken timbers ; it was no 
subject of congratulation, that the ill- 
fated crew reached the land in safety, 
doomed as they were to suffer a pro= 
tracted and more bitter fate; for when 
the morning dawned, they were dis« 
covered frozen in the attitudes in 
which death had assailed them. The 
captain seemed to have patiently re- 
signed himself to what was irremedia- 
ble. He was found stretched at the 
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foot of a rock, under which he vainly 
sought a remnant of shelter, his head 
resting on his hands, having breathed 
his last in a frozen sleep. Of his com- 
panions, some had struggled more, 
some less, wandering amidst the snow, 
or in vainly attempting to reach the 
summit. One poor fellow had nearly 
succeeded ; he must, it was evident, 
have persevered gallantly through the 
night, but human efforts were of no 
avail ; he too was doomed to follow the 
fortunes of his messmates, leaving his 
remains within a few yards of a place 
of safety, which he was destined never 
to attain. 

This interesting amphitheatre, be- 
ginning with the North and termina- 
ting with the South Stack, embraces 
something more than a mile, being 
flanked on its southern extremity by 
the leading object of this article. A 
glimpse or two might have been caught 
previous to passing the North Stack, 
according to the course steered, whe- 
ther closing with the land or keeping 
more to seaward. But it is not till the 
bay is fairly entered, that it stands out, 
in all its details. As few visitors ap- 
proach it before the sun has gained 
the meridian, and therefore long after 
the eastern rays are withdrawn, the 
island usually appears of a gloomy, 
sombre hue, approximating to black, 
its dingy uniformity broken only by 
the indented sinuosities and irregula- 
rities of its surface ; whereas the main- 
land, either from being somewhat less 
assailable by the sea, or more exposed 
to the air and sun, and also from the 
operations of the artificers employed 
in forming the communication, pre- 
sents a variety of shades, in which, 
however, a dull red is predominant. 
On a nearer approach, every part as- 
sumes more importance and interest. 
On the left, the headland precipices 
rise abruptly from the water’s edge. 
In front, the light and airy bridge 
springs from rock to rock, while on the 
right, a dark deep cavern forms the 
aperture of another natural tunnel, si- 
milar to that of Ogo-vawr, penetrating 
through the north-eastern side, and 
curving in a south-easterly direction, 
where it opens on a little gulf, the sea 
rolling through it, I believe, without 
interruption, at low as well as high 
water. 

It is at the mouth of this cavern, 
alongside a shelving rock, that the 
boat is laid ; and by means of a rude 


flight of steps to a certain point, a to« 
lerably commodious and easy ascent is 
practicable to the summit level of the 
island, near to the spot on which the 
suspension bridge terminates. The 
histories of the island, bridge, &c., 
from the causes which first brought 
them into notice, to their present state, 
are well deserving of attention. 

On casting an eye over the map, it 
will be seen that every vessel, in her 
passage up St George’s Channel forany 
ports to the eastward of her course, 
(such as Liverpool, &c.) after taking 
a departure from the Smalls light, off 
Milford Haven, must steer in nears 
ly a direct line for the Skerries, on the 
N.W. coast of the island of Anglesey, 
which line must of necessity bring her 
almost in contact with the western exe 
tremity of the projecting range of this 
and neighbouring rocks; and that in 
consequence of the whole flood-tide 
setting into Carnarvon bay, a vessel, 
even with due allowance for keeping 
clear of Bardsey Island, must be se 
riously affected by an inland draft ; 
but should she by good management 
avoid this danger, and have run the 
greater part of the chord of which the 
bight of Carnarvon bay is the curve, 
another assault is made upon her, when 
within about three leagues of the 
Head, by the reflux of an ebb-tide also 
making into the bay. These contend« 
ing currents are probably the predomi- 
nant causes of that dangerous “ race” 
already alluded to, whose influence in 
gales of wind is by no means confined 
to the immediate point of collision be- 
tween counter currents, but extends 
far out to sea over a considerable space. 
Those who have experienced eddies of 
this description can alone appreciate 
their overwhelming powers : the swal- 
lowing up of a brig has been already 
noticed. It is stated in a paper pub- 
lished by Captain Evans, the present 
harbour- master of Holyhead, to whose 
representations the chief merit of this 
establishment is due, after a long list 
of shipwrecks in the vicinity, that 
scarcely a winter passed, previous to 
the exhibition of this light, in which 
the neighbouring peasantry and fish- 
ermen have not fallen in with floating 
fragments, or various articles of mer 
chandise, belonging to vessels which 
had gone down in the race unseen, 
unpitied, and unaccounted for. The 
dead set of the currents up channel 
was not long ago verified by a curious 
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incident. It was known that a home- 
ward bound ship, wine laden, had 
gone to pieces off the Scilly islands, 
when to the surprise of all, in about a 
fortnight, several butts of sherry, form- 
ing part of her cargo, made their ap- 
pearance, and drifted ashore on various 
partsof thiscoast. Thereare many anec- 
dotes of hair-breadth escapes toconfirm 
the danger of this indraft. During an 
intense fog, and light breeze from the 
S.E. a fisherman in a skiff, close in 
shore, examining some lobster baskets, 
was surprised by the sound of voices ; 
and on looking up, was still more asto- 
nished by seeing the looming of alarge 
square-rigged vessel almost on board 
of him. On his loudly hailing, she 
steered clear, and he immediately pull- 
ed alongside, conveying the unexpect- 
ed information to the captain, that, if 
he persevered on that, course but a few 
minutes longer, he would bring him- 
self upon a parcel of rocks almost un- 
der his bows. Measures were of course 
instantly taken, and a danger easily 
avoided, which, but for this timely no- 
tice, must inevitably have been fatal. 
The fisherman was requested to re- 
main on the look-out, as several other 
vessels were supposed to be not far 
astern. And so it proved ; for on the 
fog’s clearing up, a little fleet was 
discovered standing on steadily and un- 
consciously to certain destruction. One 
other anecdote may be mentioned, 
which, though it terminated, as far as 
the vessel was concerned, less fortu- 
nately, was certainly one of the nar- 
rowest escapes in one of the most cri- 
tical situations in the annals of ship- 
wrecks. 

I shall give it nearly in the words of 
an observer on the spot: Soon after 
dusk, in the beginning of April, 1826, 
a fine new brig, named the Alexander, 
on her voyage from Jamaica to Liver- 
pool, made Bardsey light, and shaped 
her course for the Skerries, with a 
strong breeze at SS.W., weather hazy. 
At ten o'clock she shortened sail ; 
soon after which a rock was observed 
close on her larboard bow, and break- 
ers right a-head: the alarm was given, 
and the affrighted passengers hastily 
dressing themselves, and collecting 
their valuables, prepared for the worst. 
In a few minutes, the master came 
down, announcing the grateful intel- 
ligence that the danger was over, and 
they again retired in confidence to 
rest; but they had scarcely done so, 
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when the vessel struck violently abaft, 
and the cabin was almost immediate 
y filled with such a rush of water, 
that they were compelled to seek in- 
stant safety on the quarter-deck. The 
brig, when the first alarm was given, 
had been hauled to the wind on the 
larboard tack, with the intention of 
laying her along the land till an off- 
ing was gained ; but as in the con- 
fusion they omitted to brace up her 
yards, on coming to the wind the sails 
were taken aback, and getting stern 
way, she grounded on the cliff: after 
a few heavy blows, she swung round 
in a line parallel to the shore, and - 
there remained, beating violently, with 
her masts and yards entangled in the 
projecting rocks, which snapping and 
shattering with the repeated shocks, 
fell down on the deck, and added to 
the danger and confusion. By this 
time, the passengers had assembled 
round the master, who stood irresoe 
lute, until the chief mate assured them 
that the spritsail- yard lay upon a low 
table rock, upon which he thought it 
possible to conduct the women and 
children, if they made haste ; a young 
lady from Kingston was the first to 
offer, and with much difficulty reache 
ed the rock in safety ; when the gale 
lant mate returned to the wreck, and 
finally succeeded in landing two other 
ladies, three children, and a Spanish 
and English merchant. The master 
and crew then followed, and just as 
the last man landed, the yard was 
carried away, and all communication 
with the wreck cut off. Nineteen 
persons were thus huddled together 
at midnight on a ledge of rock just 
sufficient to hold them, but compelled 
to remain in the exact position in 
which they were first landed, lest by 
the slightest movement, they should 
precipitate the person before them in- 
to the sea. The night was dark and 
cold, and no one but the watch on 
deck had any covering beyond their 
night-clothes. But all their miseries 
were trifling compared with the ter« 
rible anxiety with which they watch 
ed the flowing tide, with an apparent« 
ly inaccessible cliff behind them, and 
the water even then curling round 
their feet ; each wave evidently reach« 
ed a higher mark than its predecessor, 
and it was too clear that another half 
hour’s flood must sweep them all intr 
the sea. At length, when the dea 
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a half below them, with inexpressible 
joy and thankfulness they observed it 
first to pause, and then gradually but 
perceptibly recede. Just before dawn, 
the chief mate and a boy, with great 
difficulty, scaled the cliff, and calling 
up the country people, obtained ropes, 
by which the whole party were suc- 
cessively drawn up in safety, with the 
exception of one individual, whose 
thigh was fractured by a splinter from 
the rock. 

The next day the wind changed, 
and blew hard, breaking up the un- 
fortunate vessel, from which little of 
the cargo was saved ; but her boat 
drifted safely on shore from the booms, 
with three small goats, which long 
survived the miseries of that eventful 
night. 

Under such circumstances, to all 
vessels, but more especially the post- 
office packets, the necessity of a light 
became of paramount importance, 
compelled as their commanders were 
by the nature of the service, when ex- 
posed to thick weather, or particular 
winds, (knowing full well the cha- 
racter of the coast right a-head,) to 
make the Skerries, or at other times 
to land their mail and passengers at 
the back of the Head. 

Impressed at length with the ob- 
vious ‘advantages, not to say necessity 
of the case, the Trinity- House finally 
entered into the views of Captain 
Evans, and decided upon adopting 
his suggestions, assigning to his su- 
perintendence the preparatory opera- 
tions, which were commenced in May 
1808, when temporary shelter was 
erected, and a cook’s galley set up for 
the accommodation of 70 men, who 
were only allowed to absent them- 
selves, when weather permitted, from 
the Saturday evening till the Sunday 
morning. 

At this period, it should be obser- 
ved, that the present landing-place, 
on the north side, indifferent as it still 
is, at certain times of tide, was then 
altogether impracticable ; and that on 
the south-east alone, where at all times 


~ more-or less there is a considerable 


swell, a precarious footing was attain- 
able. The difficulties of landing be- 
ing thus so great, and the power of 
supplying this large population so 
precarious, particularly with water, 
there being none on the island, it was 
found absolutely necessary to provide 
against this inconvenience. Accord- 


ingly acanvass hose, 900 feet in length, 
was made to communicate with a 
small tarn, about 800 feet from the 
summit of the nearest headland, de- 
scending thence at a sharp angle the 
remaining 100 feet, till it reached the 
island ; in connexion with this hose, 
a stay and traveller were rigged out, 
by which milk, instruments, and a 
variety of other articles, were safely 
and commodiously passed to and fro. 
On one occasion, a passenger of a very 
different description attempted this 
fearful communication in the person 
of an active young man, one of the 
workmen. Having received intima- 
tion of his mother’s sudden illness, he 
resolved, as the surf was too high to 
admit of the usual egress by water, 
to trust himself to this aerial con- 
veyance. Accordingly, firmly grasp- 
ing the hose and. tackling, he slowly 
but steadily made his way good, with 
every eye intently fixed upon him, 
and trembling for his safety, up this 
terrific pathway, and safely landed 
himself on the mountain’s brow. This 
hazardous adventure took place with- 
out the superintendent’s knowledge, 
who very properly, upon hearing of it, 
issued a positive order, that it should 
on no account whatever be repeated. 
As the works proceeded, the neces 
sity of a more frequent and certain 
communication naturally increased. 
Accordingly an ingenious old mill- 
wright, in coniunction with Captain 
Evans, set their heads together for 
the accomplishment of this desirable 
object, the fruits of which appeared 
in the course of the summer, in the 
form of a small box or cradle, sus- 
pended on two strong stays, running 
through sheaves, and swung across 
the chasm, a distance of 150 feet, (a 
space 30 feet wider than the present 
bridge and subsequent cradle passage, ) 
being made fast to the nearest pro- 
jecting point of the mainland rocks, 
from whence an ascent was practi- 
cable. We would request the light- 
headed and nervous portion of the 
community, who may chance to visit 
the South Stack, to have pointed out 
to them the precise point on the main- 
land rocks, from whence this first and 
original cradle took its departure ; and 
thence to trace clearly and distinctly 
the goat-like ascent up and down, 
which all who, whether from busi- 
ness or curiosity, visited the island, 
were necessitated to clamber and crawl. 
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1831.) 
The cradle itself, moreover, in its in- 
fant state, was by no means a bed of 
roses, before experience and practice 
had vouched for its security ; and it 
is but fair to allow to Captain Evans, 
who was the first to embark and ferry 
himself over, something of the “ ro- 
bur et ws triplex,” assigned by Horace 
to the man who first ventured his per 
son on the wide seas, in the crazy 
barks of ancient times. 

Confidence in its stability, however, 
soon removed all reasonable fears ; 
and as one of the passengers who tried 
it in this its early day, I can perfectly 
recollect that even the first moment 
of its launching from terra firma, was 
a change much for the better, com- 
pared with the headlong scramble 
down certain parts of the precipice 
leading to its point of suspension. In 
the meantime, workmen, lowered by 
ropes, were constantly employed in 
forming a more commodious stair- 
case on the broad face of the rock, 
from which, in January 1809, a shorter 
passage, 120 feet in length, was effect 
ed. Still, however, by means of a 
cradle, though of a somewhat impro- 
ved structure, which remained as the 
sole direct mode of communication for 
five years, during which time no acci- 
dent occurred to any living being, 
Captain Evans’ dog excepted, who one 
day, in his haste to secure a passage, 
at the moment of the cradle’s depar- 
ture, sprung forward unsuccessfully, 
and was precipitated into the waters 
below, from whence, as the sca was 
comparatively smooth, he was rescued 
without receiving the slightest injury. 
‘'wo passengers were the legal com- 
plement of the limited dimensions of 
this carriage ; but occasionally three, 
if not four, contrived to pack them- 
selves on board. It was on one of 
these occasions, the inmates being all 
females, during a heavy gale of wind, 
what with the lateral pressure of the 
whirling eddies, combined with the 
extra gravitating weight of the overs 
loaded vehicle, it so happened that 
the workmen were for a time unable 
to haul it forward on the strained 
cordage, leaving the ladies for a time 
to enjoy their leisure, and meditate 
upon the scenery, heightened by the 
howling of the wind, the vibratory 
motion of the cordage, and the roar 
ing of the waves below them. 

To this cradle, at the expiration of 
five years, succeeded a regular foot 
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bridge, of the most simple, primitive, 
and picturesque construction. Stron 
cables were thrown across, over whic 
planks were laid, and on either side a 
light balustrade of stout net-work was 
raised, the whole secured, and the vi- 
bratory motion in part counteracted, 
by long guys, made fast to appropriate 
points on either side. Over this, those 
possessing tolerable nerves might trip 
comfortably enough, for there was no 
real danger, though to some the pass- 
age was still a matter of hesitation. 
But whether from the march of ine 
tellect wishing to meet the advance 
ment of the times, or whether to rival 
in its way the gigantic undertaking 
over the Menai on the opposite side 
of the island, the bridge which suc- 
ceeded the primitive cradle has itself 
been superseded by an elegant struc 
ture on the true scientific principles 
of permanent suspension bridges, over 
which a regiment of horse might pass. 
But to return to the light-house. 
The preparatory operations having, as 
has been stated, commenced in May, 
1808, and the foundation of the build- 
ing laid in the following August, so 
rapidly were the works carried on, that, 
on the evening of the 9th February, 
1809, the light was exhibited for the 
first time. The lantern, in which it 
is placed, is elevated above the sea 
about 200 feet, the summit level of the 
island being 140 feet. The reflectors 
cover three triangular surfaces, which 
revolve by clock-work machinery, 
wound up every nine hours, giving, 
in order to distinguish the light from 
that of the Skerries, a full face every 
two minutes, which may be distinctly 
seen from a ship’s deck, at the dis« 
tance of about nine leagues. ‘The 
tower is a substantial stone-building, 
with walls at the lower part five feet 
thick ; but, solid as was this founda- 
tion, it was found on trial not to be 
sufficiently dense to keep out the pelt- 
ing of the winter gales, when the 
waves bursting upwards, dashed their 
spray with such inconceivable force, 
that the water actually filtered through, 
and kept the interior in a constant 
state of moisture ; so much so, as to 
excite an apprehension that it might 
seriously injure the masonry. A 
variety of remedies were suggested, 
and the most experienced opinions 
taken ; copper bolts were inserted, on 
which a casing was to be made fast. 
Persons were dispatched from Lone 
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don with a mixture of pulverised 
iron, Parker’s cement, ashes, and 
sand. With this composition, every 
crevice and interstice was carefully 
filled, and the whole smoothed down 
to an uniform surface, which set, and 
became firm as stoneitself ; but all to 
no purpose, for, to the general asto- 
nishment, water was still forced 
through, and the interior walls were 
as damp and trickling as ever. Cap- 
tain Evans went to London, and re- 
ported the case to the Trinity-house 
Board ; small slates were then recom- 
mended, as an additional casing ; but 
the blast of the first hurricane ripped 
them away like shreds. In this di- 
lemma, when, in the multitude of 
counsellors, no wisdom had been 
found, an old carpenter, employed in 
repairing a window-frame and door- 
case, which he knew to have been set 
up above 40 years, at a mansion- 
house in the neighbourhood, remark- 
ed that every part of the casing below 
ground was in a state of decay, whereas 
the other parts, which had been coated 
with a mixture of painting oil, white 
lead, and sand, remained as sound as 
ever. Happening at this juncture to 
meet Captain Evans, he mentioned 
the fact, which thus accidentally sug- 
gested a similar application at the 
light- house. 

Accordingly, a mixture was pre- 
pared, consisting of sand from Port 
Davaich, free from sea-water, which, 
after being thoroughly dried in an 
oven, was well sifted. Two men were 
then employed to paint as far as they 
could reach, with a mixture of white 
lead and oil ; and then over this glu- 
tinous surface, the sand was dashed 
on, and left to dry and harden for five 
or six days, after which the process 
was repeated ; when, to the surprise 
of all, two coats were found fully to 
answer the purpose; for since that 
time, the water has been effectually 
excluded, and not a drop of moisture 
ever penetrating within. 

Exclusive of this tower, there are 
two dwellings for the accommodation 
of the light-keepers and their fami- 
lies, and another, on a small scale, 
fitted up by Captain Evans for his 
own use, me detained by business 
on his frequent visits to the island. 
And thus a spot, hitherto rented at 
L.1, 1s. for the summer-pasture of a 
few sheep, on its scanty patches of 
grass and thrift, became at once an 
object of interest and importance to 


the public in general. To the geolo« 
gist and naturalist, it must, indeed, 
have been always so. 

The whole coast partakes more or 
less of a micaceous schistose character, 
traversed here and there, as may be 
seen at Port Dafaich, about three 
miles east of the South Stack, by a 
vein of trap, in itself a sufficient 
indication, that indirect igneous, if 
not immediate volcanic causes, have 
been no slumbering agents in the 
formation of this range of coast. Of 
its having been upheaved or severely 
compressed by some adequate force 
from an original position in the earth’s 
crust, a glance upon the precipice 
fronting the island, affords undispu- 
table proof ; and that a great portion 
of this stratification was at one period 
in a semi-fluid or pliant state, must 
be admitted to be equally unquestion« 
able. I can nowhere recollect such a 
series of fantastic festoonings and 
twistings, as the face of the rock pre 
sents, a few yards on the right of the 
mainland gateway, opening upon the 
suspension bridge. I can compare it 
to nothing more analogous than rolls 
of ribbon uniformly plaited, resting 
on an uneven irregular foundation. 
A little further, on the other hand, 
the rock changes not only its integral 
character, but its stratification ; assu« 
ming, instead of the horizontal, a per- 
pendicular form, exhibiting finer and 
bolder, though perhaps less curious, 
features, than its intimate neighbour, 
on which it immediately impinges. 
Thus, the Parliament-house cavern 
seems to have been formed by the fall- 
ing in of fragments disturbed and 
disjointed by a sudden change from a 
horizontal to a perpendicular stratifi- 
cation; when, at the period of its 
rising, it shoved aside and elbowed 
away the more yielding masses of the 
tortuous schist. An additional proof 
that this unbending obdurate mass 
was the aggressor, may, I think, be 
inferred from the shattered face of 
the elevated surface, forming the high- 
est peak of the mountain, rising far 
above the surrounding and more de- 
cidedly micaceous schistose beds, ex 
hibiting a dismal scene of fraction, 
dislocation, and of trituration, (if the 
term may be applied to fragments of 
many tons in weight, )as if the cumu- 
lus had contended with sturdy obsta- 
cles in its process of elevation. An 
experienced observer will require no 
directions to detect various points of 
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contact between rival masses; but 
there is one within a few yards of the 
spot on which he first treads upon the 
island, after crossing the bridge, so 
well adapted for observation, that it 
may be allowable to point it out. On 
proceeding towards the light-house, 
he will perceive a deep indenture very 
conspicuous on the south-east side, 
where the sea rolls in, forming the 
gulf before mentioned, into which the 
natural tunnel opens ; proceeding to 
the extremity of the promontory, im- 
mediately fronting the abrupt face of 
the opposite side of this gulf, he will 
trace a marked difference in the tex 
ture of the arm on which he stands, 
and that directly facing him ; the one 
being in part more massive, while the 
other inclines to the micaceous schis- 
tose form—and on following the two 
curves of the gulf to their point of 
junction, he will readily remark, that, 
although in very close contact, they 
are, nevertheless, not identically the 
same stratum ; and possibly the inter- 
mediate chasm may have been occa- 
sioned by the rupture which took 
place in their component parts at the 
moment (and if it was the work of a 
moment—what a moment!) of colli- 
sion—when these mighty rocks rose 
from the sea, grinding and grating 
the one against the other. 

Thus much of the geological attrac- 
tions. As for the naturalist, in the 
scene which appears in all its feather- 
ed glory before him, he will find cer- 
tain species, which can nowhere be 
contemplated with such ease and satis- 
faction, as at the points of this project- 
ing promontory. There have I sat, and 
could have remained for hours, watch- 
ing these sea-birds, and listening to 
their wild cry, mingling with the 
hoarse roar of the waves lashing the 
rocks below. The perpendicular faces 
of this little gulf are intersected by 
innumerable fissures, crevices, ledges, 
and shelves, admirably adapted for 
birds requiring these accommodations ; 
and here accordingly an army of razor- 
bills (alea torda) and guillemots (co- 
lymbus troile) had taken up their 
position, almost, though not entirely, 
to the exclusion of the gulls. And 
therein, as if conscious of their safety, 
it being an inviolable rule never to 
disturb them, they were carrying on 
their usual occupations with the most 
perfect unconcern, permitting one to 
enter fully into their domestic arrange- 
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ments. Closely jammed in a lateral 
niche, just opposite, sat 72 guillemots, 
all bowing their heads at each other, 
with a gravity and solemnity unac- 
countable. On they went for above a 
quarter of an hour, without intermis- 
sion, each nodding slowly to his neigh- 
bour, who, with equal composure, 
nodded as slowly in return. Now 
and then, from another ledge, one or 
two would come in from a short ex- 
cursion, and, jostling the whole line, 
send a dozen or two backwards over 
the edge, croaking disapprobation at 
the intruders, who took the vacant 
places, utterly disregarding the cone 
fusion they had caused. It was im-« 
possible at first to divest oneself of an 
involuntary shudder, as they slided 
headlong or backwards into the abyss, 
their squab plump bodies supported 
by such comparatively disproportioned 
wings. I felt at every moment a sort 
of rising cry, “‘ Ah, poor bird, no- 
thing can save him! he must be 
killed.” When flapping his little pi- 
nions, away he went, cleaving the air, 
making his circuit of a mile, skim- 
ming now and then over the sea, but 
not rama Pom waves, and then re- 
turning to his friends. Amidst the 
myriads of old ones, I looked in vain 
for any thing like a corresponding 
number of young ; I could scarcely see 
a single individual. It is true, that 
the females only produce one egg ; 
but still that could not account for 
the paucity of progeny. I suspect 
from certain sympathetic croakings 
uttered by the old ones, when turn- 
ing their heads towards little chinks, 
the recesses of which were invisible, 
that the infant birds were kept in the 
background ; and well they are so, or 
otherwise, in the constant disturb- 
ances, and tumblings over, that take 
place, they must inevitably break 
their necks in the confusion. 

But a greater surprise was excited 
by perceiving in the midst of the bustle 
a solitary egg here and there lying on 
the bare rock, within a few inches of 
the edge. By what care or instinct is 
it preserved from falling? It has been 
said, that if they are removed by the 
human hand, it is impossible, or at 
least extremely difficult,to replace them 
in their former steady situation ; whence 
it has been inferred that they are glued 
by some secreted liquid to the rock. 
One of our best ornithologists, Mon- 
tagu, on good evidence, doubts the 
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fact, but still the mystery is great, if 
not greater ; there they are in a most 
hazardous situation, but they are pre- 
served—by what means? How many 
are the things which our philosophy 
cannot fathom! The razor-bills were 
by no means so numerous as the guil- 
lemots, and, generally speaking, did not 
mingle with them; they seemed to 
hold themselves apart as the better 
bird of the two, peering at one ano- 
ther, and pluming their coats with a 
sort of dandy consciousness of their 
superior brilliancy and glossiness. But 
both agreed in keeping aloof from me ; 
there was nothing like intrusion on 
the spot I had selected for observing 
them. Not so the gulls, at least the 
Larus canus, or common gull. They 
were all familiarity ; some flew so near, 
that I could almost feel the fanning of 
their wings ; while others settled with- 
in a few yards, conning me over with 
a vacant simple stare, uttering their 
plaintive, melancholy, imploring sort of 
note. While on the other hand, a pair 
or two of the large black-beeked gulls 
(Larus marinus) now and then sailed 
by, and then alighting on an inacces- 
sible ledge, reconnoitred me with a 
scrutinizing look from their keen, sus- 
picious, penetrating eye, expressing a 
very different language. The former, 
barely opening their slender beaks suf 
ficiently to give vent to a gentle cry, 
scemed to say, “‘ We are poor harmless 
creatures, do not hurt us.” The latter, 
on the other hand, the moment they 
had perched, opened theirs as wide as 
ossible, uttering, at the same time, a 
oud hearty scream, ab imo pectore, as 
much as to say, “ This is our territory ; 
you have no business here; we wish 
you would go away.” Not far from 
the resting-place of this pair of black« 
beeked gulls, a pair of the common 
sort had established themselves on a 
bit of a plateau that made one giddy 
to look at, and quite tremble for the 
fate of their sole offspring, a little gre 
down-covered toddler, with about half 
an inch between his toes and destruc- 
tion, for a breath would have blown 
him over ; but there he stood quite at 
his ease, so well tutored apparently, 
that when the old ones pa a a 
returned with food, he was indifference 
itself. No tremulous movement of his 
flappers, no impatient stretchings of 
neck, or gaping of mouth, like other 
young birds. I cannot conceive a more 
melancholy advance from infancy to 
maturity, than this youngster’s; it 
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being evident, from the moment of his 
quitting his egg-shell to the present 
hour, the choice of standing on his 
right or left leg, or a cautious putting 
of one before the other, to the extent 
of a few inches, was the only source 
of amusement or variety within his 
reach. It was curious to observe the ° 
proceedings of many of the older birds. 
The din was incessant, and some seem= 
ed quite exhausted with screaming, or 
hearing others scream; for I could 
perceive them retiring from the main 
body to rest a while in perfect silence. 
Now and then, indeed, as if by mutual 
consent, the uproar entirely ceased, 
and the whole body settled on a rocky 
inclined plain, interspersed with grass, 
of some extent, just below the light- 
keepers’ dwellings, which formed their 
grand nursery establishment ; for there, 
in every stage of growth, hundreds of 
young ones were moving about; I 
conclude that each parent had a per- 
fect knowledge of its own nestlings, 
though, generally speaking, there were 
no striking symptoms of recognition ; 
apparently, old and young seemed to 
mingle without much reference to re= 
lationship, and a stranger might have 
supposed that there was a commu- 
nity of offspring. The only sign of 
attachment I remarked, was, that an 
old bird would now and then fix its 
eye in a more pointed manner on some 
one of these movable puff-balls of 
downy feathers, and then suddenly 
opening its mouth, deposit at the feet 
of the fledgling, a crawful of half. 
digested shrimps or soft crabs. Nu- 
merous as they are even now, before 
the erection of the light-house and 
bridge, these assemblages in the breed- 
ing season were tenfold greater. When 
the works were commenced in the 
spring of 1808, the unusual appearance 
of persons on the island, with their 
operations of blasting, &c. sodisturbed 
the proceedings of the birds who had 
recently arrived, that with the excep- 
tion of one solitary pair of gulls, the 
whole body, including guillemots and 
razor-bills, took to flight, leaving the 
intruders in full possession of a spot 
which they, from time unknown, had 
occupied by a sort of prescriptive right, 
although occasionally annoyed by other 
birds, as well as accidental visitors 
from the mainland. This solitary pair 
had taken post on that inaccessible 
plateau of bare rock where I noticed 
the single young gull, and seemed to 
be aware that nothing but shot or 
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stones could dislodge them. Their 
determined confidence in the security 
of their stronghold met with its due 
reward, orders being issued that none 
should molest them. The consequence 
was, that in a short time they became 
quite familiarized to the noise and 
bustle, and remained until their young 
were reared, and in a condition to shift 
for themselves. 

In the ensuing spring, the same 
pair, as was supposed, retook posses- 
sion of their old post, and strict orders, 
as before, were given, on no account 
to disturb them, and as a further pro- 
tection, no fire-arms were allowed to 
be used, and any strangers disregard 
ing these rules were not to be admitted 
again on the island. In consequence 
of a rigid attention to these humane 
regulations the same pair continued 
for five successive years to visit the 
same ledge, and rear their young, cone 
sisting generally of two, and never ex 
ceeding three in number. But although 
only this single pair were observed to 
breed on the island, a considerable 
number at times, as if aware of their 
security, sought shelter, denied them 
on the mainland, where, notwithsiand- 
ing the bare and perpendicular cha- 
racter of the precipices, there was 
scarcely a spot among the clefts and 
hollows to which the young men and 
boys of the neighbourhood did not 
find their way in search of eggs, for 
which they found a ready demand. 

The main body of gulls at length, 
finding that these wonted haunts no 
longer afforded security, and whether 
taught by the experience of the above 
pair, or from their own observation, 
in the spring of the sixth year took 
refuge in the island, chiefly on the 
south side, and on the inclined plain 
before mentioned, where they have 
remained during the breeding season 
ever since, and on this spot, in particu- 
lar, their artless nests are spread in 
such numbers, that it is difficult at 
times to avoid treading upon them. It 
is remarkable, however, that only two 
pair of the black-beeked gulls returned, 
and these, according to their usual 
habits, not only build apart, but never 
herd with the rest. Neither have the 
razor-bills and guillemots re-establish- 
ed themselves in the same abundance, 
or with the same — confidence, 
which may in some degree be account- 
ed for by the parts of the rock most 
suited to their habits having been 
more or less used as landing-places. 
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But although these poor birds have, 
contrary to the general rule, found a 
protector in man, they are not entirely 
without their troubles and annoyances. 
Certain crows, the light-keepers say, a 
pair only of one particular species, come 
at the same time, and build their nest 
just opposite the Stack, as if for the 
express purpose of harassing and steal- 
ing their eggs. For no sooner do the 
gulls begin to lay, than these twe 
crows are perpetually on the look-out, 
frequently hovering over and watching 
for an opportunity to carry off a prize. 
The moment the thieves appear, the 
whole gull colony is in a state of com- 
motion and consternation ; those on 
their nests cowering over their new- 
laid treasures, while the others, by 
their screams and menacing attitudes, 
do their best to frighten and drive the 
marauders away; but the cunning 
crows usually gain their point. Watch- 
ing an opportunity, down they pounce, 
pierce anegg with their sharp beak, and 
fly off with it in a trice. The light- 
keepers assert, that these crows are of 
a species known only in Ireland, and 
never, with the exception of these two 
individuals, seen in Anglesey ; from 
their description, I have, however, no 
deubt of its being the hooded or Roy- 
ston crow (corvus cornix,) well known 
in many parts of England, and in the 
north, very destructive to the eggs and 
young of the red grouse. A curious 
circumstance fell under the observa- 
tion of the light-keeper ; a pair of 
these birds had for some years fre- 
quented the same spot, when one sea- 
son the female was shot, and the male 
almost immediately disappeared, re« 
maining absent for the space of three 
or four days, when he returned with 
another partner, and the business of 
nidification was carried on as before. 
The gulls, at this season so nume- 
rous on the island and adjacent coast, 
disperse themselves for half the year, 
and are never seen congregated in 
great numbers, except when attracted 
by shoals of herrings, or some similar 
cause; but it is positively asserted by 
the light-keepers, as a very extraor- 
dinary fact, that they all instinctively 
return to the South Stack on the same 
night, viz. the 10th February, and re- 
tire, with the exception of those that, 
having been robbed on the main, had 
resorted to the island to renew the 
labours of incubation on the night of 
the 12th August. The keepers state 
that, in the middle of the former 
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night, they are warned of their arrival 
by a great noise, as it were a mutual 
greeting and cheering, adding, that 
they look to their return as that of so 
many old acquaintances after a long 
absence, announcing the winter to be 
over, and spring approaching. Fora 
time they appear to congregate toge- 
ther without any order whatever ; but 
in the course of a month, begin to 
pair, and getting their nests in readi- 
ness, proceed to lay their eggs. Ona 
lonely spot, facing the South Stack, a 
couple, of what are familiarly here 
termed mountain hawks, but which I 
ascertained to be the peregrine falcon 
(falco peregrinus), annually build ; and 
as they occasionally give chase to the 
sea-birds, they are frequently brought 
under the notice of the light-keepers. 
One day the hawk was seen pursuing 
a razor-bill, but aware probably of the 
toughness of its skin, instead of as- 
saulting his prey with the usual death- 
pounce from the beak, he seized the 
unfortunate bird by the head with 
both his claws, and made towards the 
land, his prisoner croaking, screaming, 
and struggling lustily. Being a heavy 
bird, he so far incommoded or overbal- 
lasted his aggressor, that both descend- 
ed fast towards the sea ; when just as 
they touched the water, the falcon let 
go his hold and ascended, the razor- 
billas instantaneously diving below. 
About sixty years ago, an American 
ship was lost near the sound between 
the South Stack and the Main, when 
a great number of rats, described to 
be of a very large size, probably the 
Norway rat (mus decumanus), landed 
upon the island, where their descend- 
ants remained until about six years 
ago, to the great annoyance of the 
light-keepers, who adopted every pos- 
sible means to get rid of them, by 
poison, guns, dogs, and traps; a con- 
siderable number were at length kill- 
ed, and probably this incessant war- 
fare decided them upon decamping, 
which they did, it is ae ina 
body, at the same time, for not one 
has been ever seen on the island since 
a particular night. There is, moreover, 
good reason for believing that they not 
only went off in a body, but to the 
same identical spot, as immediately 
afterwards the nearest farm-yard at 
Tymaur, about a mile from the head 
of the Stairs inland, was found to be 
overrun with them ; and in one rick 
of corn, which was nearly half con- 
sumed, no less than eighty were kill- 





ed in making their escape. I believe 
no other wild quadrupeds breed on the 
island; but stoats and weasels fre- 
quently destroy tame rabbits kept near 
the dwelling-houses ; and that they 
come from the mainland cannot be 
doubted, half-consumed dead rabbits 
having been found on the bridge, evi- 
dently the prey of these animals en- 
deavouring to carry them off. In en- 
deavouring to collect any particulars 
tending to throw light upon the mys- 
terious subject of migration, I ascer- 
tained that five woodcocks, and several 
small birds, such as thrushes, &c. had 
flown against the plate-glass reflectors 
with such force as tokill themselves, not 
always coming from seaward, but often 
from the land; and I was further as- 
sured, that they invariably, in these 
cases, came from leeward, flying against 
the wind. 

On crossing the bridge, the visitor 
will find a commodious ascent up a 
steep zig-zag flight of 374 steps, hewn 
out of the rock, commanding, at its 
various angles and windings, a near 
and picturesque view of precipices on 
every side; and if he is fortunate, he 
may peradventure have an opportunity 
of witnessing the frightful risks to 
which human beings will fearlessly 
expose themselves in search of eggs, 
or samphire (crithmum maritimum), 
equally ‘‘ dreadful trade.” The latter 
however, I believe, is chiefly found 
on the precipitous rocks to the east- 
ward. ‘That nine-tenths of these ad- 
venturers do not come to untimely 
ends, must be matter of astonishment 
to all who see on what apparently 
rotten or slender tackling their exist- 
ence depends. Held on by an urchin 
or two, heedless of consequences, and 
often inefficient in bodily strength, a 
lad will lower himself with perfect 
sang froid down the face of a precipice, 
enough to curdle one’s blood to look 
upon, and on reaching a ledge, barely 
wide enough to admit the foot of a 
goat, away will he scramble with or 
without the rope, according to circum- 
stances, to pillage the nest of a gull, 
which, if aware of its own powers, 
might not only baffle his attempt, but 
flap him headlong to the bottom. 
Wonderful, however, to say, very few 
fatal slips are on record ; but narrow 
escapes naturally enough occur fre- 
quently. A lady living near this part 
of the coast, dispatched a boy in search 
of samphire, with a trusty servant to 
hold the rope at the top; while the 
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boy was dangling in her service mid- 
way between sky and water, whether 
unused to his situation, a sudden diz- 
ziness from looking downwards at the 
boy’s motions, or misgivings as to his 
own powers of holding him up, I can- 
not say, but it so happened that the 
servant felt a cold sickly shivering 
creeping over him, accompanied with a 
—- that he was about to faint, the 
inevitable consequence of which, he had 
sense enough left to know, would be 
the unavoidable death of the boy, and 
the probability of his own, as in the 
act of swooning, it was most likely he 
would fall forward, and follow the 
rope. In this dilemma he uttered a 
loud despairing scream—by good for- 
tune a woman working in an adjoining 
field heard him, ran up just in time, 
and caught the rope as the fainting 
man fell senseless at her feet. 

On reaching the summit of the head- 
land, a walk of about a mile to the 
left leads to the signal station, an esta- 
blishment connected with two differ- 
ent departments, one belonging to 
government, to report the arrival of 
the packets, and other information con- 
nected with the public service; the 
other under the control of individuals, 
for the purpose of conveying, by tele- 
graphic signals, to Liverpool, notices 
of homeward or outward bound ves- 
sels. This was the station which so 
severely felt the effects of the light- 
ning alluded to before, when we pass- 
ed the avalanche of fragments shat- 
tered from their primeval resting- place, 
and forming part of the surface of rock 
near the North Stack. It was soon 
after midnight on that dreadful night, 
when the electric fluid seemed to be 
in action over the whole body of the 
mountain, from its apex to its base, 
that a servant girl, sleeping with two 
children in the signal cottage, was 
roused to a sense of her danger, by a 
crash which shook the house to its 
foundation. The lightning stripping 
the shutters, and displacing a large 
bow-window, entered the bedroom of 
the signal-man, who was asleep with 
his two other children, one of whom 
and the father were scorched, the latter 
from the middle of the thigh, in a 
spiral form up to his neck, burning 
several holes in his flannel waistcoat, 
which, with the shock, rendered him 
some time senseless. On examining 
the room, it was found that the bed- 
posts were all broken, the curtain rods 
melted, the pillow of the bed ripped 
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up in all directions, the clock-case and 
the bell shivered to atoms, the wain- 
scot, and the dresser behind it, cut to 
pieces, the front door forced some 
yards out, a large shelf above the 
kitchen fire-place forced through the 
front window, and three of the beams 
that supported the deck roof broken, 
forcing all the others out of their 
sockets. It then tore a hole through 
a twenty-inch stone-wall, and made 
its way into another bedroom, where 
it shivered to pieces all the furniture, 
iron pots, earthenware, &c., also the 
wainscoting of the bedroom in which 
the servant maid and children lay, but 
without doing them material injury. 
It then made its way through another 
twenty-inch stone-wall, into the store- 
room, where it wrenched from the 
wall a large cupboard, shivering to 
pieces its front, shelves, and all the . 
paint-pots, glass, &c. that it contained ; 
then through the foundation of the 
building, and destroying large stones, 
it finally furrowed up the pavement, 
and disappeared through a potato 
clump twenty yards off. It isa singu- 
lar fact, that the only article untouch- 
ed, was a chest containing some dozen 
cartridges used for signal guns, which, 
had they exploded, would have blown 
up the building, and destroyed every 
individual in it. A brass pan was 
also blown from a shelf, bottom up- 
wards, upon a turf fire, blazing on the 
hearth-stone, thereby preventing that 
destructive element from doing fur- 
ther mischief. The servant, after re- 
covering from her fright, called to her 
master, but receiving no answer, 
scrambled over the wreck, and suc 
ceeded in taking him out, placed him 
under a wall some yards from the 
place, and then carried two of the 
children, and led the other two, all 
with scarcely any clothing, to a house 
at the foot of the mountain, full half 
a mile distant. Then returning to 
her master, she found him still sense- 
less in the place where she had deposit- 
ed him ; by proper treatment he was 
gradually restored, though, for a time, 
it was feared he would on his sight ; 
this, however, he at length recovered, 
with the exception of an occasional 
weakness, which still remains. 

The summit of the mountain not 
far distant, is in the centre of a very 
extensive area, surrounded by a rnde 
stone-wall, usually assigned to the Ro- 
mans, though probably of much more 
remote antiquity. That the Romans 
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may have occupied it as a post, there 
can, indeed, be no doubt, as seven 
very fine coins, of the date of Con- 
stantine, were lately found on the 
mountain’; and asmall inlet and island, 
about four miles S.E. of Holyhead, 
still bear the name of Porth and Ynys 
Diana, (Port and Island of Diana.) 
Near this latter spot, is a small sandy 
bay, called Porth y Capel, (Port of the 
Chapel,) on the borders of which a 
tumulus of considerable elevation is 
surmounted by the ruins of a chapel, 
much resembling, in size, construc- 
tion, and form, Capel Llochwydd on 
the mountains. Of late years, the 
sea has made extensive encroachments 
on the shores of this bay, and almost 
entirely laid bare the seaward face of 
the mound, and strewed the whole 
surface with human bones, evidently 
shewing that it was of artificial origin, 
erected over the remains of a consider- 
able number of bodies. The spot 
deserves the minute attention of the 
antiquarian. From an examination of 
the lower strata, and, indeed, the 
occasional heterogeneous manner of 
many of the upper deposits, it would 
seem that they are the remains of 
bodies collected after a battle, and 
thrown together without reference to 
order ; but in other places, entire 
skeletons are deposited in rude graves, 
formed of, and covered in with, small 
laminar slabs. On a slight search, I 
discovered the entire remains of an 
infant, as well as others of full-grown 
persons ; and about a year ago, a small 
tin box was picked out of one of these 
graves, containing ornaments, which, 
from all that now can be collected, 
(for the boys who discovered them 
threw them away as valueless,) were 
robably necklaces and ear-rings ; the 
<9 however, which I saw, was in 
too perfect a’ state to have been of 
Roman manufacture, and rather in- 
clined me to conclude that, as was 
often the case, this sepulchral monu- 
ment, be its antiquity what it may, 
acquired a sanctity which rendered it 
a favourite depository for the dead, 
till much later times. 

One thing I must remark, which, 
though possibly accidental, may be of 
importance in establishing, if not the 
exact date, at least the race of people 
by whom it was originally formed. 
I observed that most, rather, I should 


say, all those rude graves, whose direc- 
tions I could accurately ascertain, as 
well as the position of some of the 
lower skeletons, were placed north 
and south. And I further ascertain- 
ed, from an intelligent friend, that 
some skeletons discovered in forming 
a road in the island, not many years 
ago, were also laid in the same direc- 
tion. It would be far too wide a field, 
in an article like the present, to enter 
into the manifold, and, I think, con- 
vincing proofs, that the early Northern 
and Indian nations were of oneand the 
same stock, and to trace, from a know- 
ledge of the latter, their mysterious 
veneration for the north. Suffice it to 
say, that as the main front and gate- 
ways of the great Jain temple at Ajmir 
were due north, so do we find that 
the passages of some of the most cele- 
brated of the ancient temples of the 
sun-worshippers, who originally peo- 
pled this country, invariabl , for some 
equally mysterious cause, were also 
north and south ; for example, that of 
Grian-an (signifying literally the place 
of the sun, or appertaining unto the 
sun,) on Greenan mountain, in Done- 
gal ; and it may be observed, that this 
and many similar ruins have, by anti« 
quarians, been compared and classed 
with the circular erections on the moun- 
tain of Holyhead.-—'l'ime warns me to 
conclude, or I might say a few words 
upon the holy legends of this sacred 
mountain. I might speak of the dis- 
courses held by its patron saint, the 
holy Gybi, with his brethren, on the 
isle of Baedrey, or enquire into the 
possible causes which prompt him at 
daily dawn, as the chronicles have it, 
to walk forth upon the waters to meet 
the patron saint of the Ormshead, 
and then having met and spoken, why 
each turns upon his heel, and retires 
by the way he came ; thus, by Gybi’s 
morning course being ever towards 
the east, and his evening towards the 
west, and the sun’s rays thus ever 
falling upon his face, his countenance 
is described to be dark and sunburnt ; 
whereas that of his companion being 
ever in a counter direction, beholdeth 
not the sunbeam, and is, therefore, 
fair and comely to look upon. But 
upon matters of such high import, I 
feel some hesitation in speaking with- 
out more consideration and delibera- 
tion than are now at my command. 
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ON THE LATE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


No. 


Error is never so dangerous as 
when it is involved in propositions 
containing a large intermixture of 
truth. e shades of difference be- 
tween what is just and what is erro- 
neous in human affairs, are so evan- 
escent; the distinction on which they 
are founded so subtle, that they en- 
tirely escape the observation of the 
generality of mankind; and entire 
generations, deceived by the obvious 
truth with which the falsehood is 
blended, implicitly adopt the whole, 
and rush on their own destruction, 
in the sincere belief that they are 
adopting the only means capable of 
averting it. 

It is thus that the empiric deceives 
so large a portion of mankind in pri- 
vate life. He adopts a bold and ha- 
zardous elena tell adapted for most 
cases, -utterly ruinous in others. 
Ignorant of the symptoms which dis- 
tinguish the situations where it 
should, from those where it should 
not, be applied, he practises in the 
same way in all. The public, decei- 
ved by the undoubted cures which he 
effects in the first class of cases, 
never anticipate the danger to be in- 
curred in the last; and unfortunate 
victims are sent to their graves, from 
no bad intention on any part, but 
from not accurately distinguishing 
the circumstances in which the prac- 
tice is safe, from those in which it is 
dangerous, and yielding implicit con- 
fidence where experience proves it 
is misapplied. 

National diseases have their empi- 
rics, as well as those of individuals : 
whole generations are seized with 
fatal prepossessions, as well as high- 
born dames: the ablest and wisest 
men are misled by the intermixture 
of error with truth, as well as the 
thoughtless votaries of fashion. 

In no instance is the truth of these 
principles more obvious, than in the 
opinions now generally received as 
to the expedience of concession to 
the demands of the people, in periods 
of go political excitement. 

imely concession, it is said, is the 
only way to prevent disaster. The 
disturbances which afflict society are 
almost all to be ascribed to the ob- 
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stinate adherence to old institutions, 
in circumstances where the state of 
society requires their modification. 
Change, in time, is reformation ; 
when too late, revolution. 

The observation is perfectly just 
in one sense, and when pase to 
trouble springing from one cause ; 
and perfectly erroneous in another, 
and when applied to discontent 
springing from a different source. It 
is only by attending to the distinc- 
tion between the two great objects 
of popular ambition, that the differ- 
ent practice to be adopted in differ- 
ent situations can be distinguished : 
and the means attained of allaying 
public discontent, without unhinging 
the frame of society. 

There is, in the first place, the 
love of freedom, properly so called, 
that is, of immunity from restriction, 
oppression, or injury. This prin- 
ciple is perfectly innocent, and is the 
spring of all elevation of individual 
character, and all improvement of 
political condition. Every conces- 
sion which is calculated to increase 
this species of liberty, is safe in all 
ages and in all places. No matter 
how strong political excitement may 
be, if it is directed towards the re- 
dress of practical grievances, it can- 
not be too soon allayed by their 
removal. : 

But there is another and a differ- 
ent principle, strong at all times, but 
particularly to be dreaded in mo- 
ments of agitation. This is the prin- 
ciple of democratic ambition ; the de- 
sire on the part of the lower orders 
of exercising the power of sove- 
reignty, of baa | the government 
of the state. This is the dangerous 
principle; the desire, not of exerci- 
sing industry without molestation, 
but power without control. 

Such is the intermixture of good 
and evil which is contained in the 
cup of liberty, as in every other part 
of human affairs. From the first 
principle have sprung the greatestand 
most glorious effects in the history 
of the world ; the arts of Greece, the 
arms of Rome, the taste of Italy, and 
the navy of England. From the last, 
the most dreadful disasters which 
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have ever afflicted humanity; the 
factions of Athens, the proscriptions 
of Rome, the discord of the Italian 
commonwealth, the bloody sway of 
the French republic. 

But the dangers of the democratic 
spirit, great in all circumstances, and 
such as they have been in all ages 
where freedom has existed, are no- 
thing to what may be anticipated, 
and have been experienced in mo- 
dern times. The republics of anti- 
quity, and of the middle ages, were 
confined to mere towns: Freedom 
was experienced only by their citi- 
zens, the storms of faction were limit- 
ed to the discussions in the forum. 
But the discovery of printing, amidst 
its other incalculable consequences, 
has spread the means of thinking and 
acting on political subjects among 
the whole community. Journals 
have assumed the place of orators and 
demagogues: the influence of the 
editors of newspapers almost super- 
seded that of Peeany tor al 
The storms of faction are not now 
confined to the forum of Rome, the 
Place of St Mare at Venice, or the 
market-place at Ghent; they are dif- 
fused over immense nations, and 
embrace millions of mankind. They 
are not, as Voltaire said of the fac- 
tions at Geneva, “ storms in a tea- 
cup,” but the vast swell of the At- 
lantic, wafted from distant lands, and 
heaved on the bosom of an insurgent 
ocean. 

The first principle, the love of real 
freedom, will only produce disturb- 
ances where actual evils have been 
felt ; and with their removal, the re- 
storation of tranquillity may be anti- 
cipated. The second, or the passion 
for power, frequently occasions con- 
vulsions, independent of any real 
cause of complaint; or, if they have 
been excited by such, they continue 
after the grievance has been re- 
moved. The first never spreads by 
mere contagion; the second is fre- 
quently most virulent when the dis- 
ease has been contracted in this man- 


fer, . » 
The Abye of freedom may always 
be distinguished from the passion 
for power. The one is directed to 
objects of practical importance, and 
the redress of experienced wrongs : 
the other aims at visionary im- 
provement; and the increase of de- 
mocratic influence, The one com- 
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plains of what has been felt, the other 
anticipates what may be gained. 
Disturbances arising from the first, 
subside when the evils from which 
they sprung are removed. Troubles 
originating in the second, magnify 
with every victory which is achie- 
ved. Experienced evil is the cause 
of agitation from the first: antici- 
pated power the source of convul- 
sion from the last. Reform and con- 
cession are the remedies appropriate 
to the former : steadiness and resist- 
ance, the means of extinguishing the 
flame originating in the latter. 

The greatest political errors which 
have ever desolated the world, have 
arisen from confounding these oppo- 
site principles. They produce the 
same effects, popular complaint, 
and disaffection: but the modes of 
allaying them are as opposite as light 
and darkness. The concession which 
is calculated to allay the discontent 
arising from real suffering, adds fuel 
to the flame of democratic ambition. 
The more the latter gains, the more 
it desires : so long as power or influ- 
ence are in the hands of their supe- 
riors, so long will it never cease to 
envy and assail them. 

In moments of political agitation, 
it should be the object of the states- 
man to remove all real causes of com- 
plaint, but firmly resist the encroach- 
ments of popular ambition. All re- 
strictions upon personal liberty, all 
oppressive taxes, all odious civil dis- 
tinctions should be abandoned; all 
prosecutions calculated to inflame 
the passions, and convert a dema- 
gogue into a martyr, should be 
avoided. If punishment is required, 
the mildest which the case will ad- 
mit, should be selected ; in choosing 
the species of prosecution, the least 
vindictive should be preferred. The 
inflicting of death should, above all 
things, be avoided, unless for crimes 
which public feeling has stigmatized 
as worthy of that penalty. But ha- 
ving conceded thus much to the 
principles of justice, and the growth 
of freedom, all measures calculated 
suddenly to augment the power of 
the people, should be firmly resist- 
ed, and nothing yielded likely to in- 
flame the passion of democracy, 
During the flames of a fever, it is 
not the moment to stimulate the 
frame by ardent spirits. 

The expansion of popular power 
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should be left for cooler moments, and 
made to take place by insensible ad- 
ditions. It is thus that all the great 
changes of nature are effected. The 
darkness of winter melts into the 
light of summer, without any day 
being sensibly longer than the one 
which preceded it. All violent and 
sudden accessions of power are dan- 
gerous to society,—ruinous to those 
who receive them. The riches of 
harvest are gradually ripened by the 
increasing warmth of summer; but 
what would be the consequence if 
the sun of July were suddenly to 
succeed the chill of February ? 

Reflections of this sort are natu- 
rally produced, upon comparing the 
present state of public feeling in 
Great Britain with that which pre- 
ceded in France the first Revolu- 
tion. They cannot be useless at this 
moment. Past experience is the best 
guide to future safety. 

For some years previous to the 
first Revolution, a vague feeling of 
disquietude pervaded France. e 
weight of the public debt was exces- 
sive, and totally disproportioned to 
the revenues of the state ; increasing 
burdens, and diminishing income, 
daily augmented the embarrassments 
of the financiers; the Parliament of 
Paris and the provinces were refrac- 
tory, and refused to register the 
edicts of taxation, or sanction the 
loans that had been contracted by the 
royal authority ; the people groaned 
beneath the weight of feudal servi- 
tude and oppressive taxation; the 
middling ranks were impatient under 
the invidious distinctions between 
them and the privileged classes. A 
general cry for Reformation perva- 
ded the nation; from the peasants, 
for liberation from their burdens ; 
among the burghers, for extension of 
their civil rights.* 

No administration, in such ardu- 
ous times, was able, for any length of 
time, to maintain its place at the head 
of affairs. It was in vain that the 
old courtier, Maurepas, called to 
his aid the enlightenetl Tuygot, and 
the virtuous Malesherbes, to com- 
bine the favour of the people with 
the support of the court. The re- 
form which they attempted, excited 
the jealousy of the noblesse, and 


they were overturned. Calonne next 
endeavoured, by a profuse expendi- 
ture, to increase the public activity, 
and put in practice his favourite 
maxim, that “ prodigality is a large 
economy ;” but the contraction of 
new debt soon brought matters to a 
crisis, and the discovery of an annual 
deficit of L.7,000,000, overthrew his 
administration. The Archbishop of 
Sens then succeeded, and, yielding 
to the increasing clamour of the na- 
tion, agreed to convoke the States- 
General in 1789; but being unable 
to avert a national bankruptcy, or 
provide funds for the public credi- 
tors, he, too, was compelled to yield, 
and Neckar, the idol of the populace, 
was recalled. 

Two courses to alleviate the pub- 
lic suffering, presented themselves 
to the Swiss minister. The first was 
to redress the real and experienced 
grievances of the people: the se- 
cond, to seek their favour by the 
concession of political power. Tur- 
got had been the great advocate of 
the former: he himself had always 
espoused the latter. In an evil hour 
he made his election for the adop- 
tion of his favourite democratic prin- 
ciples, yielding to the following con- 
siderations :— 

“ It isin vain,” it was said, “to ar- 
gue that the representation, as it 
stood on the last convocation of the 
States General, in 1614, is to regulate 
the National Assembly in 1789. New 
cities have arisen, new districts have 
been covered with inhabitants: the 
relative importance of the nobility 
and the commons, have been totally 
changed by the lapse of time.+ 
Something is necessary to tranquil- 
lize the public mind: the only way 
to prevent a revolution, is to remove 
the causes of popular complaint.” 

These considerations prevailed 
with the liberal administration of 
France; and Neckar, to tranquillize 
the country, and gain the discon- 
tented party to his side, obtained an 
ordinance of the king, increasing to 
a considerable degree the — of 
popular representatives in the ap- 
proaching States General. Tran- 
quillity, gratitude, and peace were 
anticipated from this liberal con- 
cession to the popular party; and 
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what was the consequence?’ Did it 
satisfy the public mind; did it puta 
stop to the clamour for innovation ; 
did it avert the horrors of the revo- 
Jution? The answer will be found 
in the words of the man in existence 
who gained most by the revolution, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. “The con- 
cessions of Neckar, were ‘the work 
of a man ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of the government of mankind. 
It was he who overturned the mo- 
narchy, and brought Louis XVI. to 
the scaffold. Marat, Danton, Rob- 
spierre himself, have done less mis- 
chief to France than Neckar: It was 
he that brought about the revolu- 
tion. I have lived through it. I 
have witnessed those days of disas- 
ter and public mourning; but be as- 
sured, while I live, they shall never 
return. Such reformers as M. Nec- 
kar, such framers of Utopian plans 
of government, do incredible mis- 
chief. The weak read their works; 
the populace are carried away by 
them. The public happiness isin every 
mouth, and soon after, the people 
find themselves without bread; they 
revolt, and that is all that is gained 
by such theories. Neckar was the 
author of all the evils which have 
desolated France during the revo- 
lution: all the blood shed during it 
rests on his head.” * 

In truth, it is not difficult to per- 
ceive that nothing can be so dan- 
gerous as to give any considerable 
accession to the power of the people, 
during a period of public excitement. 
It is an equal error to augment their 
power, in such circumstances, as to 
repress it with undue severity in 

rior periods of tranquillity. Nec- 
lor granted to the tiers etat, a great 
accession of numbers; he gave re- 
a poco ee to many places which 

ad previously possessed none, and 
by these liberal concessions, he 
hoped to have allayed the public 
discontents. Immediately after the 
meeting of the States General, viz. 
on 23d June, 1789, the king publish- 
ed an ordinance, which, even ac- 
cording to the admission of the re- 
publicans, redressed all the real evils 
of France.t Thus the people had 
obtained parliamentary reform, and 
all their practical causes of com- 
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plaint were removed. And what 
was the consequence? Were the 
commons satisfied with the advan- 
tages they had gained? Were the 
new representatives inclined to sup- 
port the cause of order? Their 
conduct was diametrically the re- 
verse. No sooner had they obtained 
real freedom, no sooner had they 
got quit of the feudal fetters, than 
they were seized with the passion 
for political power: their very first 
act was an usurpation of the rights 
of sovereignty ; they subverted the 
constitution of the monarchy, by 
compelling the other orders to form 
one assembly with them, instead of 
voting according to immemorial 
usage in separate houses; and then, 
by the force of numerical majorities, 
confiscated the whole property of 
the church; struck off two-thirds of 
the national debt; abolished titles of 
dignity, and the right of primogeni- 
ture; and established the most tho- 
rough democracy which the world 
had ever beheld. 

Nor was the fate of this popular 
minister—this champion of the com- 
mous of France—this leader of Par- 
liamentary Reform, less remarkable 
than the consequences of the mea- 
sure which he introduced. For a 
few weeks, he was hailed by the 
shouts of the multitude ; and when 
the king, acting under the influence 
of other councils, dismissed him from 
the ministry, he was brought back 
from Coppet, in Switzerland, by the 
popular voice, in triumph, equalled 
only by the return of Napoleon from 
Elba. But, from that day, his popu- 
larity declined. The popular party 
having gained their object of aug- 
menting their own forces in the con- 
stituent assembly, speedily abandon- 
ed the minister who had conceded 
that great addition to their power ; 
dismissed by the assembly, who now 
adopted other leaders, more audaci- 
ous and less honest than himself, he 
was arrested by the populace on the 
very road which he had recently 
traversed in triumph, and compelled 
to sue for permission to leave France, 
from that very assembly which owed 
its elevation to his concessions. 

There can be no greater error than 
to suppose, that because the conces- 
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sion to popular desire for power is 
supported by many of the wisest and 
most generous men,—because it can 
boast of partisans among the most 
enlightened of the nobility,—because 
it seems to be almost the unanimous 
wish of the whole writers and ora- 
tors of the day, that therefore it is 
not fraught, in periods of excitement, 
with the utmost danger. It is chiefly 
to be dreaded, because it is introdu- 
ced under such auspices: and men 
of inferior weight could not let loose, 
though they might flow with the cur- 
rent. The duplication of the tiers 
etat in France—that fatal measure 
which brought on the Revolution— 
was supported by the greatest states- 
men of the day. There are, doubtless, 
many great and good men, who now 
support the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform; but they are neither more 
virtuous than Turgot and Neckar, 
nor abler than Mirabeau and Bailly. 
Yet the concessions of these great 
men are now universally admitted to 
have been the immediate cause of 
the Revolution. “ No revolution,” 
says Madame de Stael, “ can succeed 
in a great country, unless it is com- 
menced by the aristocratical class ; 
the people afterwards get possession 
of it, but they cannot strike the first 
blow. When I recollect that it was 
the Parliament, the nobles, the clergy, 
who first strove to extend the power 
of the people in France, Iam far from 
intending to insinuate that their de- 
sign in doing so was culpable ; a sin- 
cere enthusiasm then animated all 
ranks of Frenchmen; public spirit 
had spread universally; and among 
the higher ranks, the most enlighten- 
ed and generous were those who 
most ardently desired that public 
opinion should have its due weight 
in the direction of affairs. But can 
the privileged ranks who commence 
a revolution accuse those who carry 
it on? Some will say, we wished 
only to go a certain length, others, a 
step farther; but who can regulate 
the impulse of a great people when 
the torrentis onceletloose?” * These 
are the words of M. Neckar’s daugh- 
ter, the intrepid defender and faith- 
ful worshipper of her father’s me- 
mory; herself one of the greatest 
characters of the age, and the warm- 


est friend of the cause of freedom. 
She had lived to see the consequences 
of those concessions to the people, 
which her father was the first to 
— . 

‘e are not in the least moved by 
the great names who now, seriously 
and conscientiously, support the ex- 
tension of the popular representa- 
tives. We have seen many delu- 
sions as great, universally prevalent ; 
we have seen the whole public press 
of the country unanimous one year 
in support of opinions, which in the 
next were universally abandoned. 
The existence of a general clamour 
in newspapers, orators, and public 
meetings, proves that the passions 
are afloat, not that reason is predo- 
minant. 

During the whole of 1828, the 
journals, not only of England, but of 
Europe, were unanimous in main- 
taining that the Russian arms had 
experienced the greatest disasters. 
No one ventured to assert that the 
Ottoman forces would not be tri- 
umphant. “ The Sultan has saved 
himself by his firmness, and Europe 
by his example,” was the language 
universally used by all the writers, 
orators, and popular men in Europe. 
The retreat of the Russians, on the 
close of the campaign, was hailed 
with almost as much exultation as 
the flight of Napoleon from Mos- 
cow. It was in vain that a few indi- 
viduals, who attended to the facts, 
observed that the Russians had con- 
quered in that campaign half the 
Turkish empire in Europe ; that the 
loss of the Danube deprived the 
Ottomans of their chief source of 
revenue; and the possession of Varna 
gave their enemies a seaport, the key 
to the Balkan, and the outwork of 
Constantinople. All such opinions 
were treated with utter disdain. 

A year passed over: the Russian 
soldiers, issuing from the stronghold 
of Varna, captured Silistria, defeated 
the Grand Vizier on June 11, crossed 
the Balkan, took Adrianople, and 
dictated peacg almost within sight 
of the seraglio. Confounded and 
perplexed by such events, the jour- 
nals of Europe were silenced, and 
the unanimous opinion of 1828 was, 
in 1829, unanimously abandoned. 
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Concession to the Catholics, it 
was universally said by the ablest 
men in Britain, would extinguish 
the jealousies and animosities of 
Ireland. Religious rancour would 
no longer distract that beautiful 
island: the great military force hi- 
therto maintained in it would be 
withdrawn for the protection of the 
rest of the empire, and instead of a 
focus of sedition it would become a 
fortress of loyalty. This measure, 
in itself just and reasonable, was 
carried by a great exertion of minis- 
terial vigour and capacity ; and what 
was the consequence ? Is Ireland 
less formidable to Britain, her pea- 
santry less discontented, her Mem- 
bers of Parliament more grateful 
than before ? Have any of the troops 
who compose her garrisons been 
withdrawn to protect the south of 
England from violence and confla- 
gration? The fact is notoriously the 
reverse, the democratic spirit has 
come instead of religious fervour ; 
Repeal of the Union has become the 
war-cry instead of Catholic emanci- 
pation; and the bitterest enemies of 
the late ministry, have been those 
very men who owed their seat in 
the Legislature to their exertions. 
The great error of the friends of 
order in the present time, consists 
in not attending to the ultimate con- 
sequences of the concessions to the 
democratic part of the constitution, 
which are now proposed. They see 
it brought forward by able and en- 
lightened men; splendid orators and 
ted statesmen ; supported by those 
who have a great stake in the coun- 
try, and whose interests are deci- 
dedly adverse to popular violence. 
Nothing brought forward by such 
men, it is thought, can have a revo- 
lutionary tendency. This is per- 
fectly true with reference to the mea- 
sures which will be proposed by 
them. But the question is, if they 
ive an impulse to democratic am- 
ition by conceding one point, will 
the government be hereafter able 
to resist additional concession, when 
demanded by an inferior class, rou- 
sed to revolutionary energy by the 
hopes and ambition which the first 
grees victory of the people will in- 
allibly excite ? 
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Democratic ambition, it is always 
to be recollected, is insatiable ; it 
will never rest satisfied till all the 
power of government is at the imme- 
diate disposal of the people. It is 
totally unlike the discontent arising 
from oppression ; like all other pas- 
sions, it is repressed by the absence, 
and increased by the revival of hope. 
It is never so strong as when it has 
the nearest prospect of complete 
gratification. 

A signal proof of the truth of these 
observations occurred in both the 
French revolutions. The revolu- 
tionary energy of France was qua- 
drupled by the duplication of the 
tiers etats; it multiplied an hun- 
dred-fold with the Tennis Court 
oath. “ The Commission proposed 
by the King on 23d June, 1789,” said 
Mirabeau, “ would have been hailed 
with transport two years ago; now 
it is too late.”* Why was it too late ? 
Because in the interval Neckar had 
yielded to popular clamour ; because 
he had doubled the number of the 
Commons and excited the revolu- 
tionary ardour of all classes by this 
extraordinary addition to the power 
of the people. 

“ The consequences of the revolt of 
July 14th and the capture of the Bas- 
tile,’ says Mignet, “ were immense. 
Half a million of National Guards 
immediately rose into action; the 
movement of the Revolution became 
irresistible.”+ This is the language 
of the ablest of the republican histo- 
rians—this was the consequence of 
the next victory of the people. So 
far from inspiring moderation, it 
increased audacity ; because the spi- 
rit which got possession of the na- 
tion was not the desire of freedom, 
but the passion for power. 

Twenty pieces of cannon, guided 
by a Ney, a Davoust, or a Murat, 
placed in battery at the Louvre, on 
July 28, 1830, would have changed 
the destinies of France. They would 
have crushed a hydra which five 
hundred thousand brave men now 
could not overcome. Such are the 
consequences of irresolution and 
imbecility, in resisting the first at- 
tacks of revolutionary aggression. 

Napoleon knew well how to act 
against popular insurrections—no 
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man understood better that the way 
to quiet the people was not to yield 
to their demands. On the 2d Oc- 
tober, 1795, all Paris was in insur- 
rection against the government of 
the Convention; 40,000 National 
Guards, well armed and disciplined, 
and animated by the utmost enthu- 
siasm, advanced against the Tuile- 
ries, defended only by five thousand 
regular troops and a train of heavy 
artillery. ut these troops were 
commanded by Napoleon. Menou 
had nearly ruined the government by 
his irresolution on the preceding day 
—the committees of government— 
the Convention were trembling ; pro- 
posals of capitulation to the insur- 
~ capital were openly made in the 

ssembly. But'Napoleon was immo- 
vable. A few discharges of grape- 
shot from his powerful batteries dis- 
persed the dense columns of the 
assailants; and a revolt which, if 
successful, would have changed the 
destinies of the world, was extin- 

uished in three hours. 

On July 28, 1830, the same posts 
at the Tuileries were attacked by a 
mob, not exceeding 6000 men, imper- 
fectly armed, and tetally undiscip- 
lined; but they were not met by Na- 
poleon. The whole effective regular 
forces in the city did not then amount 
to 5000 men; they had only eight 
pieces of cannon, and only four 
rounds of grape were discharged in 
the whole three days’ conflict.* The 
consequence was, the Tuileries 
were forced, the government over- 
turned, the disaffected over all 
France roused into action, revolu- 
tionary hopes universally diffused, 
the dynasty of Belgium overthrown, 
and Europe threatened with a gene- 
ral war. 

Such are the different effects of 
steady resistance, and imbecile sub- 
mission to popular clamour. 

Where was it thatthe Revolutionary 
spirit so powerfully excited by these 
memorable events was arrested? 
Was it by the system of concession 
and temporization which went on at 
Brussels at the commencement of 
the revolt, or the feeble and dastard- 
ly attack of the Dutch troops ? It was 
by the fire of the citadel of Antwerp: 
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Had General Chasse commanded at 
Paris, the approaching devastation of 
Europe would have been averted. 

We do not make these remarks in. 
order to recommend any illegal or 
violent acts on the part of govern- 
ment. We have an utter horror for 
all coups d’etat, especially when sup- 
ported by five thousand men, and 
four rounds of grape shot. The stea- 
diest adherence to existing law, the 
most rigid observance of the Rights 
of the People, should form the lead- 
ing principle of every administration: 
nay, the existence of public excite- 
ment is a sufficient reason for select- 
ing this as the period for the most 
anxious examination into any real 
grievances that may oppress the ae 
ple, and the immediate repeal of all 
restrictions on, or unnecessary burs 
dens on, public industry. But while 
all this is conceded, the question 
still remains, is this the time for a 
great and unprecedented addition 
to the powers of the people ? When 
the democratic spirit has been eve 
where set afloat by the extraordi- 
nary success of the Belgian and 
French Revolutions; when the dae 
ring, the reckless, the desperate, are 
only waiting the commencement of 
any considerable change to work 
upon the people by their ambitious 
projects ; is it a fitting season to give 
a greater increase to the popular part 
of the constitution than it has recei+ 
ved since the Norman Conquest? 
is there no danger that if the relas 
tive strength of the opposing forces 
in the machine is so suddenly chane 
ged, its balance may be subverted, 
and the flywheel become incapable 
of regulating its movements ? 

There is a principle in the consti- 
tution which admits of a progressive 
and gradual addition to the demo- 
cratic part of the state; and we 
deeply lament that it has not been 
matured into a regular system. This 
is in the disfranchisement of such 
boroughs as are convicted of corru 
tion, and the transference of their 
right of electing to the most consi- 
derable manufacturing cities. Such a 
system would produce that gradual 
addition to the democratic power in 
the constitution, which is consistent 
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with the equilibrium of the whole. 
Were it fixed by act of Parlia- 
ment, that as soon as any borough 
is disfranchised for corruption, its 
member should be returned by the 
unrepresented town, containing the 
greatest population, a clear inlet 
would be opened for the gradual ex- 
tension of popular power. It is just 
because we feel strongly the benefit 
of any such progressive change that 
we deprecate the introduction of any 
sudden and general measure at this 
juncture. 

The Duke of Wellington’s decla- 
ration against Reform in the House 
of Lords has been more the subject 
of obloquy than any statement by a 
minister in the recollection of any 
man living. So also was the battle of 
Navarino: the most glorious event 
almost that ever graced the annals of 
Britain, the justest and “bravest 
deed” ever done by a Christian 
power. Yet who now concurs in the 
vituperation that was once lavished 
on that heroic achievement ? We are 
_— to take the lead in dissenting 

rom the clamour ; and in recording 
the assertion on Feb. 1, 1831, that, 
situated as the country was, assailed 
by domestic incendiaries, and con- 
vulsed by foreign revolutionary ex- 
ample, it was the wisest statement 
that could then have been made by a 
Prime Minister. General dissent will 
probably be expressed against this 
opinion: and it will be said, timely 
concession was the only way to avert 
arevolution. We shall see, when it 
becomes matter of history, to which 
side the verdict of reason will incline. 

From the language and conduct 
of all parties at the present crisis, 
one would imagine that the lessons 
of experience have been forgotten 
by the young, the experience of 
years by the old. The 13th Charles 
IL. c. 32, enacts, “ That no person or 
persons shall repair to his Majesty, 
or both or either Houses of Parlia- 
ment upon pretence of presenting 
or delivering any petition, com- 

laint, remonstrance, declaration, or 
other addresses, accompanied with 
excessive numbers of persons, nor at 
any one time with above the number 
of ten persons, under the penalty of 
1.100 in money and three months’ 
imprisonment.” In the case of Lord 
George Gordon’s riot in 1781, it was 


determined by Lord Mansfield, that 
this act was in full force. Neverthe- 
less, in December 1830, a deputa- 
tion of the trades of London, attend- 
ed by 8000 persons bearing a tri- 
color flag, presented a congratula- 
tory address to the sovereign. 

We acquit all concerned in this 
measure of the remotest bad inten- 
tion. We kuow the demeanour of 
the trades in the procession was per- 
fectly becoming; and we have no 
doubt that the Government con- 
scientiously believed, that contesting 
the point would have been produc- 
tive of worse effects than conceding 
it to the people. But still the pro- 
priety of the measure remains a 
question, and it is material to attend 
to the consequences of the practice 
in the neighbouring kingdom. 

Early in the revolution, the cus- 
tom was introduced of presenting 
addresses to the French king by nu- 
merous deputations from different 
bodies, and for some time without 
any bad consequences. But what 
was conceded to one set of peti- 
tioners could not be refused to ano- 
ther; and what was yielded in periods 
of tranquillity as a measure of pru- 
dence, came to be demanded in mo- 
ments of agitation as a matter of 
right. Atlength, on October 5, 1789, 
four months after the meeting of the 
States General, the scarcity of pro- 
visions in Paris, the natural conse- 
quence of a revolution, produced an 
unusual degree of excitement among 
the labouring classes. They set off 
in a body, 30,000 strong, to present 
their petitions to the king. La 
Fayette in vain endeavoured to in- 
duce the National Guard to resist 
the tumult: after labouring for five 
hours. without intermission, he was 
obliged to yield to the torrent. A 
furious multitude of drunken men 
and abandoned women proceeded 
to Versailles, where they insulted 
the King, broke at midnight into the 
palace, ransacked the royal apart- 
ments, and pierced the bed of the 
Queen with their bayonets in spite 
at the escape of their victim. On 
the following day, the royal family 
were brought captives in mournful 

rocession to Paris. “ Two of the 


ody Guard, with all the parade of 
the execution of justice, were cruel- 
ly and publicly dragged to the block, 
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their heads stuck upon spears, and 
led in the procession; while the 
royal captives, who followed in the 
train, were slowly moved along, 
amidst the horrid yells and thrilling 
screams, and frantic dances, and in- 
famous contumelies of furies of 
hell in the abused shape of the vilest 
of women. After they had been 
made to taste drop by drop more 
than the bitterness of death in the 
slow torture of a journey of twelve 
miles, protracted to six hours, they 
were, under a guard composed of 
those very ails who had thus 
conducted them through this mourn- 
ful triumph, lodged in the old palace 
of the Tuileries, now become a Bas- 
tile for kings.” * 

On June 20, 1792, when the pas- 
sions of the people were wrought up 
to the highest pitch by the refusal of 
the king to sanction the inhuman 
laws against the nonjuring priests 
and emigrant nobility, an immense 
body of workmen proceeded from 
the Fauxbourg St Antoine to present 
a petition to the king, praying him 
to withdraw the veto. The unruly 
torrent first approached the National 
Assembly, and tumultuous bands 
defiled through the Hall of the De- 
puties, amidst the shouts of the Ja- 
cobins. Next, they inundated the 
Tuileries, filled every apartment of 
the palace, insulted the royal family, 
surrounded the king for hours with 
vociferous threats, and compelled 
him to put on, in derision, the red 
cap of liberty. The smallest acci- 
dent on that day would have ex- 
posed to destruction the whole royal 
family. 

On 2d June, 1793, forty thousand 
armed men proceeded to: present a 
petition to the National Convention, 
that very democratic assembly which 
had so recently beheaded the king, 
praying for the immediate impeach- 
ment of six of its members. Beset on 
all sides, the deputies in vain endea- 
voured to impose on the people by 
the majesty of the legislature, and 
force a passage through the columns 
of the assailants; the insurgents 
pointed their cannons against the 
Assembly, and drove them back in 
dismay to their seat of deliberation. 
** Retire, deliberate, and opry!” said 
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Marat, and the trembling legislators, 
in momentary expectation of death, 
yielded to the demands of the sove- 
reign multitude, and gave up the 
thirty-one illustrious leaders of the 
Gironde, the bravest and noblest 
republicans, to captivity and death. 
With the presenting of that petition 
commenced the Reign of Terror in 
France. 

On the 20th May, 1795, an assem- 
blage of the populace of Paris sur- 
rounded the Hall of the Convention 
to present a petition, praying for 
“ bread and the constitution 1793.” 
Unable to resist such formidable 
supplicants, the Convention were 
compelled to admit them to the bar of 
the Assembly. Vociferous multitudes 
defiled in their presence, exclaiming, 
“ Bread and the constitution 1793!” 
Pikes and pistols were presented to 
the breast of the pte) ry the de- 
puty Feraud, who, with generous 
devotion, interposed his body, re- 
ceived a fatal stroke, and was seized 
by the mob. His body was dragged 
out and beheaded in the lobby; and 
the murderers returned with the 
head on a pike, and presented it to 
Boissy d’ Anglas, the president of the 
Assembly. With Roman constancy 
he bowed before the lifeless remains 
of duty and devotion, and was at 
length dragged by his friends from 
the jaws of destruction. 

All these petitioners founded their 
right to be received en masse upon 
the practice of such petitions having 
been admitted in the commencement 
of the revolution. They were all 
preceded by the tri-color flag. © 

And, on the 7th December, 1830, 
a petition was presented to the King 
of England by eight thousand persons, 
bearing, amongst other banners, the 
tri-color flag. 

Was the flag of England, that 
which waved at Cressy, and Blen- 
heim, and Waterloo, then not suffi- 
cient? Were the citizens of London 
driven to seek devices from the 
French republic in consequence of 
the absence of any heart-stirring 
emblems in the records of their own 
city? Truly, the present generation 
of English seem to have forgot the 
ancient glories of their race. 

The danger to be apprehended, we 
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repeat, is not from the present ad- 
ministration, or the immediate and 
foreseen consequences of any mea- 
sure which they may bring forward. 
Neither was the danger to France, 
from the anticipated effects of the 
increase of the Commons by Neckar. 
Yet that fatal measure immediately 
brought on the Revolution. It is the 
ultimate consequences of the con- 
cessions to the people now so much 
the object of encomium, which are 
to be dreaded. It is the spirit which 
they will excite, the hopes they will 
revive, the passions they will awa- 
ken. The spirit which revolutionized 
France was excited by sudden addi- 
tions to the popular representations 
brought forward by men as great, 
supported by arguments as plausible 
as those which are now arrayed on 
the side of reform, But these great 
and good men were speedily over- 
thrown by the democratic energy 
which they had excited ; the idols of 
the people one day, they became the 
objects of universal execration the 
next, the moment they strove to 
moderate the fury on which they had 
risen toeminence. The present admi- 
nistration, like Lafayette, Mirabeau, 
and Bailly, will maintain their popu- 
larity as long as they concede to the 
demands of the people ; the moment 
they oppose them, they will, like 
him, become the objects of popular 
detestation—and lament, when too 
late, the growth of a revolutionary 
spirit, which all the might of Eng- 
land will, perhaps, be unable to sub- 
due. 

The growth of this spirit has al- 
ready been frightfully rapid. Since 
it was announced that reform was to 
be made a Cabinet measure, it has 
augmented tenfold—the vehemence 
of its partisans has increased in that 
short tap to a degree unprece- 
dented in the memory of man. Uni- 
versal suffrage, vote by ballot, are 
talked of by the people as inevitable 
acquisitions. The addition of a hun- 
dred new members to the House of 
Commons from the commercial cities 
is spoken of as certain—an addition 
which will render the democratic 
party irresistible. “Were opinion,” 
says the Aélas, “ not so strong and 
irresistible, the weakness or wicked- 
ness of nature might come in to de- 
lay the consummation of the great 
national events which are now in 
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progress. The Minister is now, he 
cannot help it, impelled by the vor 
populi. He is carried on with the 


tide, and although he may be the 
very last convert in the kingdom, he 
has no time to wait for conviction. 
The question of reform has advanced 
with inconceivable rapidity even 
since the date of our last.” Such is 
one of the consequences already pro- 
duced by concession even on the 
admission of the very party in whose 
favour it is made. Reform has made 
inconceivable progress “ since the 
date of our Jast;” the minister has 
now “no time for conviction,” “ he 
is impelled by the vor popult.” A 
graver and more serious question 
than any which has been agitated 
since the revolution; one on which 
the future destimies of Britain hinge, 
is hastened on in this manner. How 
clearly does this indicate the presence 
of the“ passion for democracy!” How 
exactly does it resemble the fatal 
precipitance of the Constituent As- 
sembly! 

Objects of real practical import- 
ance are now disregarded—a sure 
proof that it is the desire of power, 
not the love of freedom, which is 
agitating the country. The repeal of 
the assessed taxes, the reformation 
of the poor-laws, the limitation of 
corporeal punishment in the army ; 
the mitigation of the criminal code ; 
the amelioration of Ireland; the em- 
ployment of the poor, occupy no 
portion of the public attention. No 
public meetings are called on such 
subjects —no journals think them 
worthy of discussion. When passion 
is awakened, the voice of reason be- 
comes inaudible—real benefits are 
overlooked in the struggle for politi- 
cal supremacy. 

Mr Stanley, one of the most gifted 
men in Parliament, of an old and il- 
lustrious Whig family, himself one 
of the most able advocates of popu- 
lar reform, has been thrown out, 
and Mr Hunt is elected Member for 
Preston! This is exactly what might 
have been expected ; it is an example 
of what may be generally anticipated 
from a sudden extension of the elec- 
tive franchise to the great manufac- 
one Sa The high-minded and 
upright Whigs will be immediately 
discarded, as the Constitutionalists 
and Girondists were in the French 
Revolution. To be a reformer and 
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a patriot, will no longer be a re- 
commendation with the populace— 
stronger popular flattery will be re- 
quired—more extravagant profes- 
sions of zeal for the majesty of the 
people demanded—those who head- 
ed the movement will speedily be 
— by those who have adopt- 
ed it. 

We devoutly hope the returning 
good sense of the nation may avert 
the calamities we apprehend; but 
should a convulsion arise, it will be 
very different from any which have 
preceded it in this country. The 
next revolution which Great Britain 
undergoes, if so deplorable an event 
should ever occur, will not be long 
headed by the higher orders ; it will 
not follow the guidance of the Lords 
and Commons—it will not be direct- 
ed to the establishment of any civil 
immunities. Power, not freedom, 
will be its object ; it will be directed 
against both Lords and Commons— 
it will aim at the destruction of all 
influence save that which emanates 
from the lower orders of society. It 
will be a general insurrection of the 
lower orders against the higher; an 
effort of the populace to take the 
powers of sovereignty into their own 
hands, and divide among themselves 
all that is now enjoyed by their su- 
periors. It will be followed by the 
consequences which attended a simi- 
lar effort in the neighbouring king- 
dom. It will, in the first instance, be 
loudly praised, and it will excite the 
most extravagant expectations 3 it 
will be headed by many good men, 
warm in their hopes of human feli- 
city, ardent in their expectation of 
the regeneration of society. Speed- 
ily their ascendant will be at an end ; 
vice, reckless ambition, daring sel- 
fishness, will rise from the lower 
classes of society ; philosophic enthu- 
siasm will instantly be annihilated by 


vulgar ambition. The property of 
the church will be the first victim ; 
the regenerators of society will de- 
clare, that they take the public wor- 
ship under the safeguard of the state, 
and they will perform their promises 
by gi its ministers L.40 a-year 
each. The national debt will be the 
next object of attack ; the people will 
find it intolerable to pay the interest 
of burdens which they had no hand 
in imposing ; the public creditors will 
be swept off, and the industry of the 
people relieved by destroying the 
accumulation of a thousand years. 
The estates of the nobility will then 
become an eyesore to the purifiers 
of society; land will be viewed as 
the people’s farm; the public mise- 
ries will be imputed to the extortions 
of these unjust stewards, and a divi- 
sion of the great properties, will be 
the consequence. In the consterna- 
tion occasioned by these violent 
changes, commercial industry will 
come to a stand—agricultural pro- 
duce will be diminished—the em- 
loyment of capital will be with- 
rawn—famine, distress, and want of 
employment, will ensue—the people 
will revolt against their seducers— 
more violent remedies will be pro- 
posed—stronger principles of demo- 
cracy maintained. In the struggle of 
these desperate factions, blood will 
be profusely shed. Terror, that de- 
stroyer of all virtuous feeling, will 
rule triumphant. Another Danton, 
a second Robespierre, will arise ; 
another Reign of Terror will expiate 
the sins of anew Revolution; and 
Military Despotism close the scene. 
Should we be accused of gloomy 
predictions, we ask our readers to 
study the History of the French Re- 
volution ; they will find that what in 
this country is Anticipation for our- 
selves or our children, is there His- 
tory. 
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THE BRITISH COLONIES—ANTI-COLONISTS. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY, &c. &ce. 


My Lorp, 

Tue following letter, forming the fourth of a series, addressed to his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, your predecessor in office, upon a subject of vital 
importance to the British empire, was written out and ready for the press 
at the time when the political change took place, which brought your Lord- 


ship into a station which has placed the destinies of the British Colonial , 


empire, together with the naval preponderance of this country, entirely in 

our hands ; but, as connecting itself with the other letters on the same sub- 
Ject, the address to his Grace is retained. Permit me to draw the attention 
of your Lordship to the facts which it contains regarding the colonies, and 
the great Colonial question, which at present agitates this country. The 


. passages relating to myself, rendered necessary for the vindication of my 


character and my labours in the controversy with the Anti-colonial calum- 
niators with whom I have to deal, are not of material consequence to the 
statesman, except in so far as these afford remarkable examples of that total 
disregard for truth which directs and impels my reckless adversaries in 
their unconstitutional, their unrighteous, and their ruinous course. 

To you, my Lord, the British colonies now look for protection and for 
justice—ihat protection and that justice which has so long been denied 
them, but which, as British possessions and British subjects, they are 
entitied to expect, to receive, and to demand, from the rulers of their coun- 
try. Your Lordship cannot forget that they are possessions which Napo- 
LEON, in the plenitude of his power, coveted ; and that which he, as a poli- 
tician and a statesman, coveted, your Lordship, as a British minister, will 
most assuredly neither endanger nor throw away. 

One hundred and fifty millions of British property in the colonies, a trade 
giving annually ¢en millions of imports, and five millions of exports, and 
employment, in the direct trade with the mother country, to 260,000 tons 
of shipping, and 17,000 British seamen, depend upon the solution of the 
Colonial question—depend upon the judgment, firmness, and discretion of 
your Lordship; and it is scarcely necessary to remark, that upon the 
protection or the destruction of all the vast interests just alluded to, 
the interests of the landed proprietor, and, consequently, the interests of 
the aristocracy of this country, are deeply, most deeply, connected and 
involved, 

The question before your Lordship is not a political party question, but 
a question relating exclusively to property—to the property of men of all 
parties,—a question whether Two nunpReED millions of British property and 
capital, and the existence and support of millions of individuals dependent 
upon these, shall be protected and preserved, or abandoned and destroyed. 

is is the real point at issue; nor is the question confined to the state of 
things in the Charaibbean Archipelago. No! it extends to Hindostan; and, 
if carried and enforced, as the anti-colonists proclaim they mean to do, 
throughout a// the British dominions, it will convulse that vast peninsula to 
its centre, and be the means of driving every Briton far from its shores. An 
awful responsibility, therefore, rests on your Lordship’s head, while you 
have it in your power at this moment, by acting as a statesman, and not as 
a schoolboy, to do more good, or more evil to your country—to her empire, 
to her resources, and to her power—than any statesman who has gone 
before you ever had; and your Lordship has, | feel assured, had too much 
experience in human affairs, to make me doubt about the proper and the 
favourable result. 

I am, &c. 
JAMES MAacQuEEN. 


Glasgow, January 4th, 1831. 
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LETTER FOURTH. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, &c. &c. 


FROM JAMES MACQUEEN, ESQ. 


My Lorp Duke, 

Your Grace has had numerous 
opportunities to learn that there are 
many inconsistent and turbulent cha- 
racters in the world, and how far 
these, in order to gain any particu- 
lar object, will depart from the truth. 
This being the case, I may perhaps 
stand excused for bringing, in vindi- 
cation of myself, the following col- 
lection to the notice of your Grace, 
and to the notice of the public. 

First in the list, and “ the Goliath” 
of the band, I must mention James 
STEPHEN, Esq. Master in Chancery.* 
This gentleman, thinking he had, by 
his customary way of classing things, 
a fine opportunity to do me an in- 
jury with the powers that be, tells 
the world in his new anti-colonial 
volume, p. 197, and after garbling a 
silly and malicious statement in a 
Jamaica journal, in order to help out 
his case, that my labours in defence 
of the colonies, had been extended 
to “ the Glasgow Courier, Black- 
wood’s Magazine, the Morning Jour- 
nal, and other ordinary vehicles of his 
mercenary labours.” 

Your Whig Attorney-General ha- 
ving, for reasons best known to him- 
self, extinguished the Morning Jour- 
nal, Mr Stephen conceived it would 
be a good opportunity, judging of 
your Grace’s feelings and ideas by 
his own, to win your ear, and to at- 
tach odium to me, by coupling my 
name and labours with that journal. 
In this way I appreciate the attack. 
On this account | notice and reply to 
it shortly thus: In or for “the Morn- 
ing Journal, or other ordinary vehicles 

mercenary labours,” I never wrote 
a line at any time, nor on any sub- 
ject; and in the face of the British Em- 
pire, I brand the dastardly accusa- 
tion as a falsehood, a deliberate false- 
hood. The volume to which I refer, 
so far as Ihave yetbeenabletoglance 
into it, is made up of similar repre- 


hensible, disingenuous, and disgrace- 
ful accusations and matter. 

At a meeting of “the Dublin Anti- 
slavery Society,” held (see Dublin 
Morning Post, April 14th) in that 
city on the 8th of April last, an in- 
dividual named “ JosHua ABELL,” 
secretary, after adverting to a new 
establishment “ for the culture of 
potatoes and tobacco in the moon,” 
the only place where African free 
labour has yet succeeded, proceed- 
ed thus :—“ But let it be remember- 
ed that this same Mr Macqueen re- 
ceives about L.3000 yearly of that 
which is robbed from the slaves, in 
order to bribe him to write against 
law, justice, and the rights of the 
British people.” 

It is time, my Lord Duke, that I 
should draw upon friend Joshua for 
this munificent income, which some 
unconscionable knave of his acquaint- 
ance has hitherto withheld from me. 
I do this without ceremony or cour- 
tesy, where neither are due, by brand- 
ing, as I do, in the face of my coun- 
try, the statement, in all its parts, as 
an odious and a positive falsehood, 
and further, that Joshua Abell, when 
he made it, knew it to be so. 

This paragon of veracity further 
told his hearers, that the West In- 
dia Colonies cost this country “ al- 
together ten millions a-year!” The 
magnitude of this falsehood no one 
can better appreciate than your 
Grace. The gross income of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1828, the year 
I can first lay my hands on, was in 
round numbers L..60,000,000. Theex- 

enditure stood thus: L.28,200,000 

or the interest and management of 
the national debt; L.5,300,000, ex- 
age of collecting, &c. ; L.8,000,000 
or the army; L.5,700,000 for the 
navy; L.1,500,000 for the ord- 
nance; civil list and miscellaneous, 
L.2,200,000 ; naval and military pen- 
sions, &c. L.1,700,000; miscellaneous, 





* In my last letter, I shewed that this gentleman and his family and relations re- 
ceived above L,13,000 of the public money yearly. Hence his anger ! 
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L.2,000,000, leaving aboutL.5,900,000 
for the sinking fund, and to make 
good the reduction of taxation, and all 
the casualties attending the finances 
and the expenditure of this great 
country.—(See Finance Accounts, 
1829, p. 19.) 

~ Moreover, with regard to the ex- 
istence of personal slavery in the 
East Indies, Joshua Abell told his 
meeting, “ that the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety never denied this point—they 
merely said, that no sugar was raised 
by slaves; and Macqueen does not 
deny this point.” Now, “ Mac- 
queen” did, and does “ deny this 
point.” He shewed also that the 
Anti-slavery Society did deny it, till 
the production of the documents 
called for by themselves, and first 
noticed by your humble servant, de- 
stroyed all their impudent assertions. 
“ Macqueen” not only shewed this, 
but from the report published by the 
East India Company regarding the 
cultivation and the production of 
sugar in India, he further shewed, 
that every kind of agricultural pro- 
duce, sugar included, was raised in 
various districts in India by the la- 
bour of personal slaves. 

It would be to insult the memory 
and the understanding of your Grace 
and my readers, to return even for a 
single moment to the official docu- 
ments previously referred to and 

roduced, in order to establish these 
acts, but Ade// may do so at his lei- 
sure. 

At the Dublin meeting in question, 
Mr O’ConneLt, after vomiting forth 
a prodigious quantity of blarney as 
senseless as the adoration of a wafer 
or the worship of an image, proceed- 
ed thus to demolish the anti-colonial 
battery which himself and friend 
Abell had raised : 

“ There was one thing which filled 
him with melancholy; it was this— 
the slave owner in the British House 
of Commons, was, in general, a libe- 
ral and enlightened statesman in all 

uestions of general and national po- 
licy. He generally voted against 
every job and every oppressive law, 
whilst, on the contrary, the advocates 
of negro emancipation in that House 
were, IN GENERAL, THE SUPPORTERS 
of every bad measure of domestic 
policy and of ministerial profligacy !” 

The records of the Treasury, and 
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of every other department and office 
and place under the British govern- 
ment, or within the sphere of its in- 
fluence, if produced, will, I am in- 
formed, attest the fact, that there is 
scarcely one interested job by which 
influence or emolument could, du- 
ring the last forty years, be wrung 
from the country, in which the lead- 
ers of the anti-colonial or Wilberforce 
party have not for themselves, or 
their friends and their dependents, 
been engaged. The fact is notori- 
ous ; and the day, my Lord Duke, is 
not distant, when it is hoped that 
some honest British senator will tear 
to pieces the veil which has for so 
many years concealed the imbecility 
of government, and the dark doings 
—the boldness and the venality, and 
the sordid pursuits, of that “ merce- 
nary” party, as poor in numbers, as 
its members in general are deficient 
in honesty, in plain dealing, in jus- 
tice, in judgment, and in truth. 

I leave Joshua Abell and his anti- 
slavery associates to reply to, or to 
refute, if they can,.the above state- 
ments, simply and shortly observing 
to “ the supporters of every ba 
measure of domestic policy and mi- 
nisterial profligacy,” that no measure 
can be worse or so profligate as to 
take away by force and injustice the 
lawful property of “ British people.” 

At some anti-slavery collection 
held about Carshalton, Surrey, about 
eighteen months ago, a reverend 

entleman named King, told, as Iam 
informed, his gaping hearers, that 
your humble servant was “ the arch- 
enemy of mankind.” If I was to act 
towards this gentleman as he has 
chosen to act towards me, I might 
recriminate by remarking, what a 
blockhead of a Parson he must be 
who could utter this as Gospel; but 
upon enquiry, I find that Mr King 
is an honest but hot-tempered man, 
and on colonial subjects misled by 
“ the arch-enemy,” therefore I leave 
him to ruminate upon the falsehood 
and the injustice of his accusation, 
and recommend him in future to en- 
quire before he proceeds so rashly 
to asperse and to condemn. 

Some months ago, this country was 
stunned with the annunciation of “ a 
glorious revolution in France,’ and 

resently after, we saw, as notified 
n the Morning Chronicle of the 4th 
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August, at the head of the “14 1 
tion list, by special desire, “ T. P. 
Tuomson, Lieutenant-Colonel, half- 
ay, three months’ half-pay,” L.52, 
12s., “ for the relief of those who had 
been murdered by the Bourbons !” 

My Lord Duke, these are inquisi- 
tive times, and being so, I may be 

ermitted to ask, is this “ T. P. 
Sena Lieutenant-Colonel, half- 
pay,” the individual who was eight 
years in India, “ above the rank of a 
common soldier,’ and who wrote 
the atrocious article in the Westmin- 
ster Review, recommending the rob- 
bery and massacre of his fellow-sub- 
jects in the West Indies? I have a 
right to make this enquiry, because 
the above Colonel is a portion of 
that “ dead weight” to whom half- 
pay was granted, not for rearing up 
the tri-coloured flag, but for putting 
it down. Some British legislator 
will, I trust, enquire, if the head of 
his Majesty’s Treasury does not, 
where this man earned the laurels 
which entitled him to receive half- 
pay, or any pay, and, moreover, to 
find out how he came to learn the 

rinciples of liberty, while engaged 
in enslaving Hindoos. 

A very remarkable circumstance, 
disclosing the inconsistency and hy- 
pocritica wa of the human 
mind as connected with the subject 
of West India property, occurred ina 
neighbouring town, (Paisley,) where 
Mr Cartis.e, late provost of the 
town, and Dr Burns, established mi- 
nister of the Abbey Church there, 
lately figured, the former as chairman 
of ananti-slavery meeting, and the lat- 
ter a violent speaker, each clamour- 
ing for the annihilation of colonial 
property in slaves, as a most sinful 
and criminal thing for either nations 
or individuals to hold or to be con- 
nected with. Some time ago, Joun 
Park and Margaret Hurcuison of 
Paisley left, as the deed of trust 
will shew, one West India estate, and 
a mortgage upon another, having on 
both at least 250 slaves, in legacies 
and endowments. Mr Carlisle and 
fhe other trustees sold the estate, the 
mortgage, and the slaves. Out of 
the proceeds Mr Carlisle got one 
large legacy,and Mr Ninian Hodgart, 
another trustee, another large legacy. 
Hutchison’s Charity School, at pre- 
sent chiefly under the superintend- 
ence of the chial clergy of Pais- 
ley, and Burns, I presume, 
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amongst the rest, was established 
and endowed with L.1500, as direct- 
ed by the benevolent testators, and 
carried into effect by Mr Carlisle and 
his co-trustees from the proceeds of 
the sale of the estates and slaves 
mentioned! Mr Carlisle, therefore, 
should remain silent till he regorges 
his “ LARGE LEGACY” with interest. 

Has your Grace been told of the 
conduct of Mr Smith, a custom-house 
officer in Jamaica ? This gentleman 
has an anti-colonial brother in the 
established church in Ireland. At 
the request, and from instructions 
furnished by the latter, Mr Smith 
transmitted a long account of cruel- 
ties and oppression exercised within 
his own knowledge upon the slaves 
in Jamaica. This letter the reverend 
clergyman receives and adds to, and 
interlards it with the worst passages 
from Mr Stephen’s first volume on 
* Colonial Slavery,” and prints the 
whole in the Irish and English jour- 
nals as the letter which he had recei- 
ved from Jamaica! This made-up let- 
ter went to Jamaica. Astonishment 
and indignation filled the minds of the 
people of that colony. Mr Smith was 
called before the assembly, and on his 
oath declared how far the letter had 
been extended, and also that what he 
had written regarding the treatment 
of the slaves in Jamaica was altoge- 
ther untrue! Has this officer been 
dismissed from the place he holds? 
Is such a system to be tolerated for 
ever ? 

It may be as irksome to your Grace 
to read, as it is to me to write, about 
individuals like these, but as the anti- 
colonial chieftains in Aldermanbury 
Street employ such individuals as 
their tools, it becomes necessary to 
notice them. Leaving, however, the 
smaller anti-colonial fry, I proceed to 
notice the labours of those who, be- 
ing more confident and ferocious 
than their fellows, think that they are 
beings superior to, and wiser than, 
the rest of mankind. 

Your Grace has heard of Mr Orway 
Cave, a fraction of those dangerous 
political materials which you had to 
watch and to manage in conducting 
the affairs of this country. This ex- 
senator was ousted at the last elee- 
tion for Leicester, although he was 
drawn into and through that town 
by a cavalcade of free labour Ladies, 
instead of horses! Mr Lovell, the 
mayor, informs us (eee Leicester He- 
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rald, Sept. 1, an able and honest 
journal) that they were “ only able 
to draw L.2450 from Mr Cave to- 
wards an account of many thousands 
due from him”—for “ expenses in- 
curred in taking up freedoms,” that 
is, buying the bodies and the souls 
of Englishmen! The newspapers also 
inform us that he has lately been 
dismissed from the commission of 
the peace in a county—not surely for 
preaching righteousness or building 
churches. This Otway Cave, in his 
senatorial capacity in the House of 
Commons, June 14,(see London Cou- 
rier,) spoke thus :— 


“ He called upon any lawyer, if he 
could, to point out to him the statute by 
which slavery was established in any part 
of the British dominions ; it existed not 
by law, but by connivance.” —“ He main- 
tained, that, under the existing law, the 
West India proprietors possessed no legal 
property in their slaves.” To say that 
the slave had not a right to resist the man 
who oppressed him, was a doctrine too 
monstrous for any man of common sense 
to assert. The right was as clear as the 
right of resistance in the beasts of the 
field.”—“* They would be justified in the 
eyes of God and man in using their best 
efforts to shake off the yoke by which they 
are now oppressed.” 


The West India proprietors and 


their slaves not being either op- - 


pressors or oppressed, nor “ beasts 
of the field,” are guided in their re- 
lations to each other by different 
— from those which animate 

r Cave, whose reasoning, if it was 
good for any thing, would entitle 
every Colonist to knock him on the 
head like a wild beast, in their “ ef- 
forts to shake off the yoke by which 
they are now oppressed” by the 
real oppressor ; but quitting this 
fiery and senseless legislator, I have 
to observe, that Otway’s language 
and reasoning have become the pro- 
minent matter of every anti-colonial 
pamphlet since published, and of 
every anti-colonial meeting since 
held, while a stiff-necked senator in 
the British senate, Mr William Smith, 
a leading lawyer at the Scotch bar, 
Mr Jeffrey, and a leading divine in 
the Scotch church, Dr Thomson, 
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have condescended to preach from 
Otway’s text, with inferenees, each 
peculiar to himself. aa 

In the House of Commons, June 
16, (I quote from the Mirror of Par- 
liament;) Mr Smith said: “ It is‘one 
thing to claim a property in a man’s 
person, and another to claim a right 
to -his labour, enforcible by Jaw. 
The first, I maintain, is rPoRBIDDEN 
ALIKE BY THE LAW oF Gop and man 
—by the former ever since the ere- 
ation of the world.” At the-Edin- 
burgh anti-slavery meeting, held-in 
October last, Mr Jeffrey took ‘the 
same course, thus: “ Jn the eourts 
both of England and Scotland, it had 
been ruled that man had no rightin 
property of man;”’ and he confidently 
asked, “ Had he (God) given hima 
right of property over his fellow 
man ?” It is easy to ask aquestion 
with legal quibble, but not so easy er 
convenient to solve it. Dr Thomson, 
the divine, takes the same ground, 
and demands “ immediate” emanci- 
pation, reckless of the consequences. 
“ They were afraid,” said he, “of 
shedding a little blood. He would 
deprecate as much as any man the 
shedding of blood, but he would ra- 
ther that a GREAT DEAL Was’ SHED, if 
necessary, than that 800,000 indivi- 
duals should remain im the hopeless 
bondage of West India slavery, which 
was an infinitely greater evil thanall 
that COULD BE SUFFERED by their op- 
ponents”—“ he would break the fet- 
ters of the slaves ; and if.it should 
be on those who resisted their eman- 
cipation, let their blood be upon their 
own heads.” 

At a subsequent meeting, the same 
divine held still more bloodthirsty 
language; and, as it was gloried in 
and applauded by ladies and gen- 
tlemen in Edinburgh, so your Grace 
and the ill-fated Colonists may rest 
assured that the precept and the 
principle will be acted upon. Let 
“a great deal” of blood -flew to ‘ac- 
complish our object, is the deetrine 
of a Christian divine, and the re- 
commendation of British legislaters, 
and no one either in the-éolonies 
or in this country can possibly mis- 
understand the object or the import* 
of such declarations. 





* In his intemperate course, Dr Thomson has been followed by a minor member 
of the Scotch church, namely, Dr P. Macfarlane of St Enoch’s Church, Glasgow. This 
gentleman is, I am told, setting his face upon removal to Edinburgh, by way of 
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The miserable quibble which Mr‘ 


Smith raises about the right of pro- 
perty in person and the right of pro- 
perty in labour, as if the person 
could be separated from the labour, 
or the labour from the person, is 
utterly contemptible and unworthy of 
notice. But for the better elucidation 
of the points at issue, it becomes 
necessary to shew the course which 
the Anti-colonists have, during the 
last thirty years, pursued. First, they 
labou to calumniate and to de- 
stroy the characters of the Colonists, 
by falsely charging them with gene- 
ral cruelty to their slaves. This ef- 
fected, they, secondly, proceeded to 
inculcate the doctrine, that to be the 
masters of slaves was contrary to the 
laws of God, and a crime in his sight. 
This object effected amongst the cre- 
dulous and unthinking, they next 

receeded, thirdly, to maintain that, 
by the laws of this country, the Co- 
lonists had no right of property in 
their slaves, and, consequently, that 
these slaves might be forcibly and 
lawfully taken from them. This has 
been the course pursued against the 
defenceless Colonies, and with what 
success, let an agitated and a deluded 
country, and a government intimi- 
dated and trembling, as it is at this 
day, bear witness. 

t let us proceed to bring to 
the test of truth and facts the asser- 
tions, that a state of personal slavery 
is contrary to the laws, “ both of 
God and man,” and a crime in the 
eyes of both. 

What God it is whose laws Mr W. 
Smith refers to, I know not, and 
leave him to say. Some men never 
look above or beyond a Prime Mi- 
nister for any Deity; but the God 
whose word and whose laws I am 
about to refer to, is tHE Gop who 
made the world and man upon it; 
and although the point may not be 
credited in certain corners of Alder- 
manbury Street and Downing Street, 
still [ must maintain that these are au- 
thorities infinitely superior to either 
Mr Smith, Dr Thomson, or the Anti- 
Slavery Report. 

Amongst the Hebrews, God’s cho- 
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sen people, personal slavery always 
existed ; while, it may be perro 
that the laws of Moses merely regu- 
lated a state of society which had 
previously existed in every country, 
as may be seen by looking into the 
history of Abraham, and the people 
and princes contemporary with him. 
Slavery amongst the Hebrews was 
of two kinds, temporary and perpe- 
tual. The jirst state was the servi- 
tude of Hebrew to Hebrew, and 
which was limited to the year of Ju- 
bilee following the commencement 
of his bondage, on which year he 
was dismissed free ; but if his mas- 
ter had given him a female slave to 
wife, he could not take this wife nor 
the children by her with him. They 
remained the property of the master. 
So strongly did the Hebrew legisla- 
tor and law guard property in right 
of inheritance, that the indissoluble 
ceremony of marriage was, I believe, 
never performed to slaves: but the 
union which took place _ betwixt 
them was that concubinage which 
existed amongst the Jews, not in it- 
self immoral, but which, in law, 
gave no legal right to the children to 
inherit any property in absolute right. 

Let me quote the law, the words 
and command of Jenovan himself 
from Mount Sinai :— 

* If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six 
years he shall serve: and in the se- 
venth, he shall go out free for nothing: 
If he came in by himself, he shall go out 
by himself: if he were married, then 
his wife shall go out with him. If his 
master have given him a wife, and she 
have borne him sons and daughters; the 
wife and her children shall be her mas- 
ter’s, and he shall go out by himself. And 
if the servant shall plainly say, I love my 
master, my wife, and my children; I 
will not go out free: Then his master 
shall bring him unto the judges ; he shall 
also bring him to the door-post ; and his 
master shall bore his ear through with an 
awl, and he shall ¢ O5y> yay7"— 
SERVE HIM FoR EVER!” (£xodus, chap. 
xxi. ver. 2—6); that is, he shall be his 
bondman for ever.” 


Perpetual servitude amongst the 
Hebrews was restricted to the pur- 





promotion ; and, like others, he pursues the destruction of our colonies as the stepping- 
stone to popularity, and to Dr Thomson's favour and assistance. 
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chase of the heathen around them, 
and of the children of strangers set- 
tled under their government; and 
which individuals, so purchased, with 
all their descendants, became, by law, 
the master’s property—“his money,” 
in APSOLUTE rIGHT—“ for ever.” 
Let us adduce the law itself :— 


“ Both thy ‘ 7 3N) JIA’ bond- 
men and thy bondmaids, which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are 
round about you; of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of 
the children of the strangers that do so- 
journ among you, of them shall ye buy, 
and of their families that are with you, 
which they begat in your land: and they 
shall be your possession. And ye shall 
take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them cs a 
possession ; they shall be ‘$7 © 5 
VIAPI your BqnoMeEN For ever.” (Lev. 
chap. xxv. v. 44—46.) On Mount Sinai, 
Jehovah said unto Moses, “ Andif aman 
smite ‘ JJAY" FIN’ his servant— (bond- 
man or slave)—or ‘ STONY,’ his 
maid—(bondmaid or slave)—with a rod, 
and he die under his hand, he shall be 
surely punished. Notwithstanding, if he 
continue a day or two, he shall not be 
punished: for ne 1s nis ‘DDD’ (sil- 
ver) Money.” And again, “ if a man 
smite the eye of ‘ JJ’ his servant, 
(bondman,) or the eye of ‘ JPYON’ his 
maid (servant), that it perish, he shall let 
him go rree for his eye’s sake.” (Exo- 
dus, chap xxi: ver, 20, 21, and 96) 


The express law of the Almighty 
having thus fixed the legal slave as 
property in absolute right, it follows 
that such a state of civil society was 
neither contrary to n1s law, nor mo- 
rally she in his sight. The bond- 
man thus legally constituted pro- 
perty, the Decalogue, eternal as its 
author, unchangeable as its judge, 
guards, along with every other spe- 
cies of property ; and this great and 
unchangeable moral law applies 
equally to whatever the laws of any 
country or people, in any age, con- 
stitute property, as it did to the Jews. 
This law, delivered by Jenovan from 
Sinai, amidst earthquake, thunder, 
and flame, my Anti-colonial oppo- 
nents will surely acknowledge was 


given by the founder of Christianity. 
Its sublime introduction says so, Let 
us for a moment attend unto it. 

Exodus, chap. xx. ver. 1]. “ And 
§ COYION, tHe, Aveim_ spake all 
these words, (FOND, with an oath,) 
saying, lam indeed ‘ TON mr” 
Jehovah thy Ged, which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, 
‘Ovay Md’ out of the house 
of bondage.”* Proceeding, in the 
Fourth Commandment, to prohi- 
bit all work on the Sabbath, the 
great Lawgiver says—“ Thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter,‘ 7p’ 
thy bondman, (male slave,) nor 
‘ MON, thy bondmaid, (female 
slave) ;” and, after prohibiting steal- 
ing, the Almighty Lawgiver goes on 
to state that man shall not covet any 
thing that is not his own, thus :— 
“ Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s house; thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s wife, ‘ J>y);’ nor 
his bondman, ‘ JONI; nor his 
bondmaid,” &c. 

It is considered unnecessary to 
quote other texts, to shew that the 
Hebrew words quoted mean slave, 
and ought to have been so translated. 
This will be seen by referring to 
Genesis, chap. xvi. ver. 1—3 ; chap. 
xxi. ver. 1O—12, and chap. xxx. ver. 
3, 4, 9, and 18, and numerous other 
passages of the sacred volume. The 
Hebrew verb, Jy, signifies to 
“serve,” “ to till the ground ;” empha- 
tically, “ to serve thyself of another,” 
&e., and is the word used by Jeho- 
vah, Gen. chap. iii. ver. 23, when he 
drove Adam from Eden, “ to till the 
ground”—to be a slave to the ground, 
which he and all his posterity have 
been, and will continue to be, except 
where some sapient British legisla- 
tors have, contrary to this law, enact- 
ed, that no black man shall till the 
ground in the western world! The 
Hebrew verb, [5w, from whence 
the noun, 7f75\W, another name for 
female slave or bondmaid, “ wo- 
man of a servile condition,” as may 
be seen in Gen. chap. xxx., above 
referred to, signifies literally “ to 
depress,” “ humble,” “ subject ;” 
and, with areference to two remark- 





* Or out of the place or the “ house of bondmen,” as the Hebrew words mean, and are 
so rendered, Jeremiah, ¢, xxxiy. ver. 13; and in the margin of our common Bibles, 
Deuteronomy, chap, vi. ver. 12, 
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able passages of Scripture, in proof 
of what has been stated, I shall quit 
this part of the subject. The first is 
in Gen, chap. ix. ver. 25, where 
Noah curses Ham in his youngest 
son Canaan, thus :—* }})3' )1N 
OC 7Ay Wy, cursed, cursed, (or 
cursed exceedingly,) Canaan ; a bond- 
man of bondmen shall he be unto 
his brethren.” The next is in the 
cxxiii, Psalm, the expressiveness 
and beauty of which, every one ac- 
quainted with Eastern countries, 
where the same custom and state of 
society exist at this day, will readily 
appreciate. “ Behold as the eyes 
‘Otay’ of bondmen look unto the 
hands of their masters, and as the 
eyes ‘7IM5w’ of a bondmaid unto 
the hand of her mistress, so our 
eyes wait upon the Lord our God, 
until that he have mercy upon us.” 
So much for the authority of the 
Old Testament upon this question ; 
and, in reference to the authority of 
the New Testament, I may shortly 
state, that when Christianity was in- 
troduced into the world, half the hu- 
man race were slaves, and yet we 
nowhere find its great author, nor 
any one of his inspired apostles, de- 
nouncing this state of society as sin- 
ful and criminal, either on the part 
of nations or individuals. On the 
contrary, we find, in the writings of 
the latter, numerous injunctions and 
positive commandments given unto 
slaves to be obedient to their mas- 
ters. In almost every part of the 
New Testament where the words 
“ servant,” or “ servants,” occur, it 
is, in the original, “doulos,” “douloi,” 
slave or slaves; and I must, with 
these observations, leave my Anti- 
colonial opponents, more especially 
the clerical part of them, to shew 
how they dare assume an authority 
which neither the Author of Chris- 
tianity, nor his immediate and in- 
spired apostles, who never refrained 
from denouncing that as sinful and 
criminal which, in the eyes of God 
and of man, was, in reality, sinful and 
criminal, have ventured to exercise, 
or to call upon or instruct any one 
to assume or to exercise after them. 
Let me not be mistaken, my Lord 
Duke; I do not adduce these refer- 
ences because I consider personal 
slavery in civil society as a prefer- 
able state to any other, as my sense- 
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less Anti-colonial enemies state and 
maintain; but I adduce them to prove 
all that they assert on these points, 
in reference to the Holy Scriptures, 
to be wrong, and by which, and at 
the expense of truth, they seek to 
assist and to accelerate the march of 
injustice. 

Christianity, my Lord Duke, so 
often appealed to by these men, is 
the religion of the soul, of the closet, 
not of the debating arena—its empire 
is not of this world, and it reforms, 
meliorates, and removes the harsher 
features of civil society, not by vio« 
lence, injustice, and bloodshed, but 
by a reformation of the inward man, 
whether he be high or low, rich or 

oor, bond or free. Our modern phi- 
anthropists cannot see or understand 
this great truth, but like their pre- 
decessors, the Pharisees of old, they 
proceed, in their system of reforma- 
tion, to wash “ the outside of the 
bowl and the platter,’ while they 
leave the filthy, unwashed inside to 
concoct and to bring forward laws 
and regulations to reform distant 
countries in every quarter of this 
globe. Misery, mischief, blood, and 
ruin have, in every age, attended such 
conduct, and such results will, in 
every succeeding age, attend the la- 
bours of such one-eyed legislators. 

With regard to the laws of man, I 
observe that personal slavery exists 
by law in all the colonial possessions 
of Great Britain, of France, of Spain, 
of Portugal, of Holland, of Sweden, 
and of Denmark. In Europe, it exists 
by law in the dominions of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. In Asia, it ex- 
ists by law in the dominions of 
Turkey, of Persia, of China; in all 
Hindostan, and in all the minor 
states and isles of Asia. It exists by 
Jaw in att Arrica ; for Sierra Leone, 
planted to teach the rest liberty, is 
now engaged in carrying on the 
African Slave Trade! It exists by 
law in the dominions of the United 
States of America, of Columbia, and 
of the Brazils, and other parts of 
South America. And melancholy as 
the fact is, still it is the fact, that 
but a small portion of the habitable 
globe is free from that state of so- 
ciety; while it is a still more melan- 
choly fact, that moré than a moiety 
of the human race are unfit to be in 
any other state either with advan- 
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tage to themselves, or the more civi- 
lized portions of mankind. 

By the act of Parliament, Geo. II. 
c, 7, and by the confirmed laws of 
Jamaica, and of every other British 
colony, slaves’ are declared assets 
and inheritance in like manner as 
real estates are by the laws of Eng- 
land. ‘ They are dealt with as such 
every day in the supreme courts of 
this kingdom—in the Court of Ses- 
sion, in the Court of Chancery, and 
before the Privy Council. The re- 
cords of both Houses of Parliament, 
all the offices under the British Go- 
vernment at home and abroad, are 
filled with official acts, decrees, or- 
ders, and proclamations, both as re- 
lates to Hindostan and other British 
transmarine possessions, constituting 
slaves property in absolute right,while 
our most able lawyers, Brougham, 
Denman, Lushington, Bosanquet, 
Adam, &e. &c., have a large and 
most important portion of their pro- 
fessional labours engaged before the 
Court of Chancery, and before the 
Privy Council, in maintaining that 
they are so. How monstrous, there- 
fore, is it, my Lord Duke, with all 
these facts before their eyes, both 
from divine and human records, for 
men like Mr Jeffrey, Dr Thomson, 
William Smith, Mr Buxton, and the 
Caves and the O’Connells of the day, 
to proclaim and to maintain the 
contrary ! 

I recur with reluctance to the 
African slave trade; but as the legal 
title to the right of property in the 
slaves is denied to the West India 
Colonists, because it is said that they 
were procured by force and vio- 
lence, or, in the words of Sir GeorcEe 
Murray in the House of Commons, 
on the 16th of July last, by “ injus- 
tice and inhumanity ;” and this being 
the case, it becomes necessary to 
shew how these slaves were “ got” 
by the colonists, and who they were 
that brought them unto them ; and in 
doing this, I must have recourse to 
facts disencumbered from the veil 
with which feeling without judg- 
ment has concealed them. 

Every dispassionate person ac- 
quainted with the history and state 
of Africa is aware how African slaves 
are procured, namely, in wars ori- 
ginating from similar causés to those 
which induce their civilized Euro- 
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pean brethren to querrey with, each 
other, and criminals, condemned by 
the laws of their respective, states 
for crimes, such. as adultery, wur- 
der, robbery, theft, witchcraft, &¢. &c. 
Lander, a ‘ate and unsophisticated 
traveller, tells us expressly, in, this 
way, and in this way only, slaves for 
the trade carried on by Europeansare 
procured in Africa; and ,whenever 
those prisoners and culprits cannot 
be sold, they are murdered by whole- 
sale in sacrifices to their, bloody 
deities, or drowned in bands to get 
clear of them! The late Kenneth 
Macaulay told us, that all those 
brought into Sierra Leone, and libe- 
rated there, were “ prisoners, taken 
in war, or the sayage natives of bar- 
barous states enslaved for, erimes.” 
And a Report, just published by the 
order of the House ef Commons, 
(Par. Pap. No. 661, Session 1880,) 
tells us, that the Africans which con- 
tinue to be Janded there, are, upon 
their arrival, more like ,“ brute 
beasts” than men! With such the 
people of Great Britain filled the 
Antilles, as King WiLusAoM said, “ for 
the advantage of this nation;” and 
which refuse population, greatly im- 
proved and civilized, the penitent 
children of British slaye-merchants 
‘seek to snatch away from tliose to 
whom they were sold under the 
sunctiqe of the laws of their coun- 
try! 

Yes, under the sanction, of the 
laws of their country ! In the records 
of every office under the British Go- 
vernment, you will find the legal 
history of this trade. The Report 
of the proceedings of the Committee 
of the Privy Council in 1789, con- 
tains in part first, upwards of four- 
teen closely-printed folio pages, fill- 
ed with the enumeration of. the 
mere names and dates of the char- 
ters, statutes, orders, and resolutions 
of the Government and the Legisla- 
ture, extending over a period of 200 
years, establishing, encouraging, and 
protecting this trade; andagainst any 
monopoly of it by any , particular 
part, the nation always fought as 
fiercely as our free traders of the 
present day do against every thing 
that they conceive to be monopoly. 

Great Britain established the slave 
trade in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who personally took. a share 
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in, it. “The colonies did not then 
exist. Great Britain encouraged it 
in the successive reigns of Charles I. 
Charles Tl. and James If. by every 
means that could be devised. King 
Charles I. in the seventh year of his 
reign, granted to Sir Richard Young, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, and sundry mer- 
chants, the sole enjoyment of the 
trade to Guinea, Benin, and Angola, 
betiveen Cape Blancé and the Cape 
of Good Hope, for thirty-one years; 
and for that purpose erected them 
by charter into a company. In 1651, 
the Parliament granted a charter to 
catry on this trade for five years, 
TO THE East INDIA Company, who 
erected two new forts. In 1662, 
Charles IL. granted, by letters patent, 
an’ exclusive right of trade to Queen 
Catherine, Mary the Queen Dowager, 
the Duke of York, and several others, 
as a Company of royal adventurers, 
to sUpPLY THE West Inp1a planters 
with 3000 slaves annually! This 
Company, reduced by war and in- 
terloping traders, surrendered their 
charter, in 1672, for the sum of 
L.34,000. ‘The last charter granted 
was in the 24th year of Charles IT.,and 
which charter extended to the term 
of 1000 years. The Company was 
incorporated under the name of the 
Royal African Company. This Com- 
pany was supported, shifted, and 
changed in various ways till our 
own times, when it was abolished 
and swallowed by that devourer of 
every thing, Sierra Leone, in which 
the slave trade is at present revived, 
and carried on to a great extent! 

But it was William III. who out- 
did them all. With Lord Somers for 
his minister, he declared the African 
slave trade “ to be highly beneficial 
to the nation ;” not aaah y as it con- 
nected itself with the Colonies, but 
asa general trade. For this purpose 
the Assiento, treaty was concluded in 
1713, in which Great Britain bound 
herself to supply the Spanish Colo- 
nies with 144,000 slaves, at the rate 
of 4800 per annum. With this treaty 
the British Colonies had nothing to 
do.’ From that period till our own 
times the national history is full of 
grants and measures for the encou- 
ragement and protection of this as a 
hat{opial trade, even to the regulation 
of the tonnage of the vessels em- 
ployed in ‘carrying it on. 

During the Jatter part of last cen- 
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tury, the Colonies, both in the United 
States of America and in the West 
Indies, again and again. called out 
for a suppression of the trade, but 
were, as often as they did so, told, 
in the most dictatorial language, that 
the trade, being greatly for the advan- 
tage of the nation, must be continued. 
The Jand, in almost all the West 
India islands, was granted by Go- 
vernment to be cultivated by slaves, 
under the penalty of forfeiture if it 
was not. Amongst the last acts, if 
not the very last act, which Mr Hus- 
kisson, as colonial secretary, did, was 
to settle the titles of estates in Tri- 
nidad, which was disturbed. by the 
penalty of forfeiture having been 
threatened, because the terms of the 
grants had not been complied with, as 
to the number of slaves placed upon 
different properties, while, to this 
hour, the orders of the British Go- 
vernment to the governors of all our 
Colonial possessions, commanding 
them to protect and to encourage 
the slave trade, stand, I believe, un- 
repealed ! 
rom 1729 to 1788, the Legislature 
granted L.593,113, 2s, 7d. in order to 
protect and to encourage this trade ; 
and, by act 25 George II., L.112,162, 
granted as a 
compensation to the old company; 
and the same official authority,—Re- 
port Privy Council 1789, Part First, 
—continues to tell us about the ad- 
vantages which the nation in general 
derived from the trade. John Shol- 
bred, secretary to the African Com- 
pany, informed the Lords thus: “ In 
its immediate effect it employs about 
150 sail of shipping, which carry 
annually from this country upwards 
of a million of property, the greatest 
art of our manufactures.” The 
ristol_ delegates, headed by Mr 
Penney, state: “ The African trade 
constitutes a very important part of 
the British commerce, annually em- 
ploying at least 200 ships, with va- 
uable cargoes.” The exports from 
Bristol to Africa were, yearly, 
L.240,000 ; the imports, L.15,000, in 
30 ships, 4195 tons. According toa 
Liverpool advocate, the exports from 
Liverpool to Africa were, in 1787, 
L.800,000; and the value of negroes 


purchased by that investment a- 


mounted to ove million sterling an- 
nually, yielding yearly a very large 
profit, General Tarlton and other Li- 
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verpool delegates stated the trade 
thus ;— 


Exports by the Cus- 
tom-house books, L.390,222 0 0 
Real value ‘ 436,784 0 0 


Imports, exclusive of slaves to the 
Colonies, L.120,000, in 80 ships, 
14,028 tons. Mr Samuel Taylor, the 
deputy from Manchester, stated the 
Manchester African trade to be: 
Exports, L.200,000 annually; of 
which L.180,000 “ are for the purpose 
of negroes only. This manufacture 
employs immediately about 18,000 
men, women, and children.” In this 
‘way, the manufacturers employ 
1L.300,000 capital, besides a still 
oy capital in furnishing annually 

.300,000 exports to the West Indies, 
which employ “ a still greater num- 
ber of hands” than the trade to Africa. 
According to the Custom-house re- 
turns, the British trade to Africa, in 
1786, stood thus: Exports, in 146 
ships, 21,483 tons; British manufac- 
tures, L.583,025, 12s. 7d.; India 
goods, L..176,076, 8s. 5d.; and foreign 
manufactures, L.129,609, 1s. 10d. ; 
total, L.888,738, 14s. 4d.; Imports, 
L.117,683, 1s. 1d., exclusive of Afri- 
an produce, by way of the Colonies, 
and of the slaves to the Colonies. 

The trade, therefore, was most 
unquestionably a national trade. It 
‘was, moreover, wholly British, not 
Colonial; and, as nations never die, 
so the present generation cannot 
justly get clear of the consequences 
of the Tegal acts of their forefathers ; 
nor can they, without being guilty of 
the most wanton injustice and rob- 
bery, take away from the Colonists 
‘that property which they and their 
forefathers sold and guaranteed to 
them, until they have paid down a 
full and fair compensation. The 
quota of Manchester, which purcha- 
sed about 18,000 annually, will, fora 
‘century and a half, amount to no 
‘trifle; Liverpool and Bristol still 
larger sums; and Buxton’s purse 
must refund the value of those sold 
by Hanbury, and taken as an inherit- 
ance by his heirs after him, inde- 
pendent of the compensation to be 
given to the slaves themselves for 
the injury which they have sustained 
‘by the arbitrary conduct of the peo- 
ple ‘of Great Britain!! 

The official report of 1789, already 
veferred to, enables us to fix the 
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compensation which the Colonists 
ought to receive. The value of Coe 
lonial property stood thus :— 


450,000 slaves, at 
L.50 . L.22,500,000 0 0 

Lands, buildings, 
cattle, &c. &e. 

Houses in towns, 
shops in Colo- 
nies, kc. . 


Total 1.70,000,000 0 Q 


Including the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Mauritius, and excluding 
India, the number of slaves now in 
the Colonies is nearly double, while 
the value of the property in build- 
ings and machinery is greatly in- 
creased ; and, therefore, the value of 
Colonial property now must be dou- 
ble, or L.140,000,000, exclusive of 
the British shipping employed in the 
trade, and which, with all property 
in warehouses, and buildings in har- 
bours here, amounting to many mil- 
lions more, must sink or swim with 
the fate of the Colonies. Where is 
the wildest Anti-colonist who will 
be bold enough to say, that this na- 
tion can either pay this enormous 
sum, or withstand the shock which 
would follow the destruction of it ? 

When the British government, af- 
ter the revolts in the colonies, first 
ee ge slaves to form the West 

ndia regiments, they paid the pro- 
prietors at the rate of L.80 sterling 
for each; and when our government 
reimbursed the people of the United 
States, for the slaves encouraged by 
our naval commanders to leave Ame- 
rica, they paid at the rate of L.70 to 
L.107 sterling for their value, ac- 
cording to the cultivation in the 
state from which they had been in- 
veigled away. The British public 
cannot offer to British subjects less 
for their slaves than the British na- 
tion paid a foreign nation for their 
slaves, encouraged, contrary to the 
laws of nations, to run away. Paid 
at this rate, I leave the British Trea- 
sury to calculate the cash which 
would be required. 

We are confidently told, that the 
existence of personal slavery amongst 
any people, degrades and debases 
alike the nation and the individuals. 
Where is the understanding of my 
countrymen supposed to be fled to? 
Does history say this? Is the Creole 


45,000,000 0 0 


2,500,000 0 0 
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slave in our colonies the same stu- 
id and rude being that the newly 
imported African savage was? Did 
possession of slaves debase Abraham, 
and any of the great characters which 
appeared in the world from his day 
to the day of the illustrious Wash- 
‘ington? Did it degrade and debase 
the Hebrews—the Egyptians—the 
Babylonians—the Persians—the in- 
telligent Greek—the manly and no- 
ble Roman? Did it degrade and 
debase the Saracen? Does it debase 
and degrade France—Great Britain 
—~or the United States of America ? 
History answers, No! The degrada- 
tion and debasement of all the an- 
cient nations proceeded from other 
causes; and it. ever the degradation 
and debasement of Great Britain and 
the United States take place, these 
will be found to proceed “rom other 
causes also. 

Naming the United States, brings 
me properly to notice the opinions 
of the legislators of that country 
upon this great question, for the rea- 
soning which applies to them applies 
equally forcibly to the point at issue 
between this country and her colo- 
nies, as these were delivered by some 
of their ablest legislators, thus :— 


Mr Rawnopotpu said, “ he would earn- 
estly request, that no member south of 
the Ohio, and west of the Mississippi, 
would debate this question ; that no one 
would deign, would condescend, to de- 
bate the point which had now arisen, 
whether persons can or cannot be pro- 
perty ; or allow that the Federal Govern- 
ment can at any time, or under any cir- 
cumstances, touch it directly or indirectly. 
It was a question with which the Fede- 
ral Government had nothing to do; for 
the moment it lays its unhallowed hands 
on that ark of our safety, it ceases to be 
a government. The gentleman had said 
that this question was settled forty years 
ago. It was settled 200 yearsago. It 
was settled when the first cargo of Afri- 
cans was sold in our market. And what 
is the difference between persons and pro- 
perty, as if there was an incompatibility 
on that point? There is no difference. 
There can be no difference. Prorerry 
1s THE CREATURE OF THE Law. What 
the law makes property is property. What 
it does not, is not property. Here, and 
here alone, exists the distinction. The 
point was settled more than half acen- 
tury ago, at the same time that we threw 
off our allegiance to Great Britain. Slaves 
are made property by law, and you can- 
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not make them other than property. We 
may cavil about religion, but whether Jew 
or Gentile, we cannot interfere with this 
property. If ever the time should arrive 
when those persons shall be considered 
other than property, our business will 
not be here, but at home.”——Mr Srorrs 
said, “ The United States constitution 
had nothing to do with this property. 
We may debate as much as we please 
upon abstract metaphysical points, but i¢ 
must at last come to this, what are the 
rights which the owner has in the slave? 
It is an absolute right of services, and an 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable custody 
of his person, free from all interference 
by individuals or by the United States 
government, or any other authority but 
that of the state on unusual occurrences. 
On the sacredness of this depends the 
security of a great portion of our union, 
and he who would interfere with it, is 
guilty of a great violation of individual 
rights. This government cannot touch 
it. It is not a question to be debated. 
No man of any reflection in his state, 
thinks for a moment that the United 
States government is competent to touch 
it."—Mr Drayton, of South Carolina, 
said, “ What were the doctrines? Why, 
that the inhabitant of any southern state 
holds his personal property at the will of 
the United States—who can take it when 
they please, allowing no compensation 
therefore! What security, then, have the 
inhabitants of the South, that all their 
property will not be taken from them— 
that they may not at a breath be reduced 
to ruin and beggary? And when the 
inhabitant of the South is brought to this 
situation, will he sit, and count and cal- 
culate whether he is to gain or lose by 
submission to such invasion of his rights? 
No, sir, he will not count and calculate 
upon such a question. He would rather 
perish, than submit to such degrading vas- 
salage. If I know my countrymen, they 
would sooner perish with arms in their 
hands—arms dyed with the blood of those 
whose oppression shall have brought upon 
them such calamitous necessity.” 


My Lord Duke, if the West In 
dians, at home and abroad, in Par- 
liament and out of Parliament, had 
adopted similar constitutional, ra- 
tional, honest, and manly langu e, 
they would not have stood in the 
perilous, and apparently helpless, 
situation that they do this day. John 
Bull despises the man who is afraid 
to defend his property; and when 
the legislators and government of 
Great Britain adopt the rational and 


statesmanlike language of Mr Ran- 
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dolpk and his fellows, then our:coun- 
try-and ‘eur colonies will be safe, 
Prosperous;andi happy.) - 

Mr: Broughamn’s speech, delivered 
on ‘the: 16th Jtily-lasty and most ex- 
tensively circulated over the coun- 
try, scarcely deserves notice. It is 
in character—full of unconstitutional 
invective and forensic insolence.’ It 
is made up of falsehood, misrepre- 
sentation, and fabrication—of state- 
ments which have often been made, 
and often refuted, and put into his 
hands,’ cut. and dry, by that great 
father of lies, the Anti-slavery Re- 

orter, which, as Colonel SinrHorPe 
justly observed, had “ in jive thou- 
sand words” hardly one word of truth! 
- Aecording to his instructions, Mr 
Brougham made the most that he 
could of the case of Mr anp Mrs 
Moss of the Bahama islands. This 
ease has afforded the anti-colonists 
food fora considerable time. It has 
become one of their “ stock stories,” 
with which they work upon the pas- 
sions of the multitude. Senter upon 
this case with reluctance. I notice 
it, not to. justify severity or cruelty, 
but to lay the simple facts concisely 
before the British public, free from 
that malignant misrepresentation and 
exaggeration with whichanti-colonial 
rancour has clothed it. 

Mr. and Mrs Moss, of the Bahamas, 
were indicted for murder. The 
Grand Jury threw out the bill. By a 
bare majority they afterwards found 
a true bill fora misdemeanour. They 
were tried, and convicted, and sen- 
tenced; Mr Moss to pay a fine of 
L.300, over and above the costs of 
the prosecution; and both to impri- 
sonment for five months in the com- 
mon jail of Nassau, amongst thieves 
and prostitutes of all grades and 
colours, but chiefly blacks. The pro- 
secution originated in private ma- 
lice on the part of a worthless, dis- 
carded black driver; and the trans- 
mission of the documents connected 
with the trial to this country, gar- 
bled, and mutilated, and imperfect 
as they are, had the same despicable 
and dangerous, origin. There are 
two names which appear in the pa- 
pers, as published by order of the 
House of Commons, and which now 
lie before me, namely, John J. For- 
bes and President. Munnings, whose 
feelings, when they reflect upon this 
subject, L.do not envy, and shall not 


attempt'to Jay open! >The -eaisevof 
the prosecution, or, as? may calbat, 
persecution, was this: Mr and‘ Mrs 
Moss had a female dontesti¢' slave, 
named Kate, who having been’ 'de- 
tected in theft, was, a8 a punishment, 
sent tu labour in the’ fields: This 
labour she most obstinately' and po- 
sitively refused to perform. gre 
was, in consequence, ordered’ into 
confinement in the stocks, where she 
remained seventeen days; and though 
well supplied with food, no. threats 
nor punishment could induce her, 
during that period, to. do, the work 
she was required to, do,,and.which 
-was by no means heavy, no, net even 
to mend her own clothes... Not. even 
the entreaties, the commands,,.and 
punishment inflicted by her‘ own 
father, could induce her to. do-so. 
During the time she was in confine- 
ment, she received at different'times 
sixty-four stripes, “ all over her 
clothes,” twenty-four of which were 
by her own father, “ of his’ own ac- 
cord!” At the end of the period 
mentioned she was again sent to the 
field—her obstinacy continued; and 
on the fifth day she was suddenly 
seized with a disease in the head, 
dropped down, and died. This dis- 
ease was very common, and also 
fatal to many slaves in the Bahama 
islands at that time. 

It does not appear, from. the evi- 
dence of a single witness, adduced, 
that this woman’s death, was,.at;all 
occasioned, or in the remotest de- 
gree occasioned, by the punishment 
which she had received. | Nay,:the 
evidence for the prosecution, on exa- 
mination and cross-examination, de- 
cidedly proves the reverse. ‘I shall 
condense a few of the leading and 
more material passages of it, for the 
consideration of your Grace and the 
public, as follows :— 


“ ¢ Kate was not seyerely flogged while 
in the stocks.’ ‘ Never heard Kate,’ says 
James Spencer, witness for the, prosecu- 
tion, ‘ ask to be forgiven. Witness told 
her that if she would mend her own 
clothes, she would ‘be forgiven. ‘She're- 
plied she would not, and “did hot ‘dare 
whether she was let out of thé stocks’ br 
not. He advised Kate to ‘mend! ‘Her 
clothes. She was insolent té Hint “fer 
doing so. It would not havé° dvedpied 
her more than two hours.’''*/She  Wolfld 
not mend her clothes, nov do) ariy thing,’ 
says another witness, While they" father 
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i: wes; punishing her ‘ef his owm accord,’ 
sdysa wwitndss,.’ Mr Moss.came out, and 
‘PREVENTED! HIM, Saying it was of no use 
Alogging hers ,it was, better to put her in 
the, field ;’, and.,he further adds, ‘ Kate 
did not mind the flogging.’ Once, while 
im confinement, she had, in order to keep 
her from sleeping, cayenne pepper rubbed 
into her eyes, a practice that Africans 
frequently resort to with their children ; 
‘but says the witness who rubbed it, ‘ does 
not know whether any of the pepper got 
into her éyes. She shut them when he 
was ‘going to do it ;’ and another witness 
‘says, ‘ dées not think any got in. It was 
dofie to prevent her from. sleeping.’ A 
‘witness’ for the prosecution says, ‘ does 
not think Kate could have died from any 
ill-treatment’ she received while in the 
stocks. Never heard any surmise that 
such ‘was the case, until three weeks af- 
terwards. Never heard any surmises 
that the body of Kate exhibited any 
marks, of lashes, bruises, or injuries.’ 
Anyone conld have seen the body. ‘ Does 
-notthink she was lacerated by the floggings. 
, There was a fever raging at that time on 
the island, and particularly on Mr Moss’s 
plantation. The fever was attended with 

dizziness, that made the patient spin 

round and fall. Every one of Mr Moss’s 
people had had the fever in the course of 
two months. Kate's sister, Eliza, died 
of it after an illness of four days. She 

‘Was fiye ar six years old. The general 

‘conduct of Mr and Mrs Moss towards 

their slaves, was that of great humanity. 

They are particularly attentive to them 

‘in’ times of sickness. Mrs Moss person- 

ally attends them. He imagines many 

of the negroes would have fallen victims 
to the fever, if it had not been for the at- 
tention of Mrand Mrs Moss.’ Several 

‘witnesses of great respectability, and 

wholly unimpeached and uncontradicted, 

gave Mr and Mrs Moss the highest cha- 
vacter for humanity and attention to their 
negroes; and one witness, Exiza Camr- 

BELL, who had known them twenty years, 
states, ‘ they are very kind to their negroes 
both in health and sickness; when they 

are ifl, they are as attentive to them as 

if they were their own children.’ ” 
Such are the facts and real merits 
of the case and trial of Mr and Mrs 

Moss, except Kate’s statement, that 

she had a slight fever on the day be- 

fore she, died, but which does not 
appear to have been correct, nor does 
any other matter elicited in the exa- 

Imination,, or, the. cross-examination 

.of the witnesses, alter the general 

features of the case, one way or the 

other ; and according tothe evidence, 
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the instrument with which Kate was 
punished, was the | mildest in use. 

A copy of the proceedings on this 
trial was' sent to this country by 
Vesey Muwnnines, President of the 
Bahamas, accompanied by a letter 
to Lord Bathurst, in which that hu- 
mane functionary informs his Lord- 
ship thus:—“ I have been solicited 
to remit or to shorten the term of Mr 
and Mrs Moss’s imprisonment, but 
I shall in no degree whatever alter 
the sentence of the general court, by 
the extension of mercy to those by 
whom it appears none was exerci- 
sed!” This was a noble ruler for 
the purposes of those who, in anti- 
colonial phraseology, drive Downing 
Street! Soon after this, however, 
GENERAL GRANT came to the go- 
vernment of the Bahamas, and that 

allant officer readily transmitted to 


‘Earl Bathurst two memorials ad- 


dressed to him, one from Mr and 
Mrs Moss, and one from the princi- 
pal inhabitants of New Providence, 
praying that the Crown would liber- 
ate Mr and Mrs Moss. On this sub- 
ject General Grant, under date 3d 
July 1827, writes Lord Bathurst as 
follows :— 


“‘T had the honour to inform your 
Lordship, that I had every reason to think 
that the case of cruelty towards Kate 
from Mr and Mrs Moss, was not in ac- 
cordance with the general treatment, but 
an especial exception, which would ap- 
pear to have resulted from a_perseve- 
ring obstinate disposition on the part of 
the slave Kate, and an equal determina. 
tion on the part of her owners, to carry 
their authority into effect. This I truly 
believe was the case of Mrand Mrs Moss. 
I will be candid, and say, my Lord, that 
I regret the nature of the sentence which 
has been past on them.” And in a letter, 
dated 16th January, 1828, written te his 
friend the Honourable Cuartes Grant} 


‘soliciting his friendship to turn aside Mr 


Huskisson’s. anger, as will presently be 


‘more particularly noticed, the governor 


says; ‘ I had an opportunity, when going 
round the several governments of this 
island, to see Mr Moss’s treatment of his 
slaves, and certainly they appeared to me 
to have More than ordinary indulgence, 
and their condition in all that met the 
eye, seemed particularly comfortable ; he 
gave them as much land on their own ac- 
count as they could cultivate, and he 
allowed them a fair proportion of time to 
work it. Mr Moss bestowed most praise 
and encouragement on those who were 
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mostindastrious ; and the children,as soon 
as they were of an age fit to be taken from 
their mothers, were usually brought up 
about the family, and in this way ac- 
quired a degree of CIVILISATION FAR BE- 
-yonp that which is to be found on most 
other properties.” 

Such are the simple facts of this 
case, which the anti-colonists have so 
dreadfully exaggerated and misre- 

resented. Governor Grant, and the 
inhabitants of the Bahamas, consi- 
dered mercy to be due. Mr Huskis- 
son was compelled to think otherwise; 
and in a letter filled with special 
pleading, remark, and twisting, (on 
my conscience, I believe Dr Lush- 
ington and Mr Stephen, not Mr Hus- 
kisson, were the concocters of this 


letter,) severely reprimands the go- 


vernor for being so stupid as to re- 
commend a white man and woman 
to mercy! This letter terrified the 
governor more than the appearance 
of a regiment of Napoleon’s old 
guard ever did or could, and in alarm 


-he wrote his friend, the Honourable 


Charles Grant, as has been already 
adverted to, earnestly soliciting him 
to express to Mr Huskisson how 
“ much he had been instructed by the 
contents of the dispatch, as to the 
manner of viewing both faults and 
offences,” and imploring his friend 
to procure pardon and forgiveness 
for him! But had the gallant Gene- 
ral merely returned to the jesuitical 
advisers of the Colonial Secretary, 
the calm dignified reply that, as the 
representative of his sovereign, he 
had only done his duty in recom- 
mending to mercy where he concei- 
ved mercy was due, he would have 
required no friend to have interceded 
for him, nor left himself exposed to 
the sarcasm and reproach which Mr 
Brougham, when he mentioned this 
case in the House of Commons, le- 
velled against him. 

When Mr and Mrs Moss were 
liberated, the respectable inhabitants 
of the Bahamas welcomed them with 
satisfaction. The Anti-slavery Re- 
porter sets this conduct down as 
proceeding from a hardened feeling, 
and a love of. cruelty. Charity and 
common sense would lead us to be- 
lieve and to say that it proceeded 
from better motives, and from a con- 
viction that they had been hardly 
dealt with. The praise which the 
Honourable Apmirau FLemine, in his 
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reply to their address, 13th May last, 
bestows upon the inhabitants of these 
islands for their treatment of their 
slaves, bears us out in this view of 
the subject. He addresses them 
thus :— 

** The lecal situation of these islands, 
and their valuable productions, will at all 
times render them of great importance to 
the British Empire; while the praise- 
worthy morality, sobriety, and industry of 
the inhabitants will ensure the respect 
of, and endear them to, their fellow-sub- 
jects ;” and “the kINpD AND HUMANE TREaT~ 
ment of the black population, willever be 
acceptable and admired by all those whose 
prejudices do not lead them into those 
errors which you have dispelled, by raising 
that class of the inhabitants to an intelli- 
gence, probity, and industry, far above that 
of any of their colour, and equat to those 
in the same sphere 1n ANY couNTRY.” 

Bitterly and unjustly, however, as 
our western colonies have been tra- 
duced, still the accusations against 
them have been light, compared to 
those which have been directed 
against that important and more dis- 
tant colony,the Mauritius. The most 
savage venom of the pen of the Anti- 
slavery Reporter has been directed 
against this appendage of the British 
Empire. The conduct of its free 
Ss has been presented to the 

ritish public, as exceeding in wick- 
edness and ferocity the conduct and 
the actions of people the most savage 
and barbarous. Its late governor, 
Sir Ropert Farqunar, was long the 
butt of Buxtonian venom, while the 
official authorities, who, knowing the 
truth, ought to have vindicated and 
defended him, remained silent before 
his implacable foes, until the perse- 
cutions of the latter, and the labour, 
grief, and anxiety which these perse- 
cutions entailed upon him, brought 
him to an untimely grave! In my 
former letter, I gave your Grace 
shocking proofs of the cruel persecu- 
tion which was directed against Sir 
Robert. It would therefore be a 
work of supererogation to advert to 
them here, simply observing that the 
Buxtonian accusations were drawn 
from the testimony of men outcasts 
from society, as appears from the 
papers printed by order of the House 
of Commons, received from Sir 
Lowry Coxe; but as these convict 
informers will, in their proper cha- 
racters, be presently brought before 
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your Grace in another case, it is un- 
necessary to state any thing more re- 
rding them here. 

Two individuals of great respecta- 
bility in that colony, namely, Mr 
and Mrs Te.rair, the owners of an 
estate called Bel Ombre, stand with- 
out cause exposed to the blackest 
venom of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 
The author of this vile publication 
possesses an advantage over every 
honest man, as he can tell so many 
lies in a page, as will require a vo- 
lume on the part of the accused to 
answer, and hence his wicked works 
are read, while the defence is ne- 
glected. It is impossible for me to 
enter upon all the atrocious accusa- 
tions which have been brought against 
the people of the Mauritius in gene- 
ral, and of Mr and Mrs Telfair in 
particular; and still less can I go 
into the clear and manly defence of 
the latter, occupying, as it does, near- 
‘ly 300 octavo pages; but I shall en- 
‘deavour, and as shortly as possible, 
to bring the leading features of both 
before your Grace and the public. 
It would be easy for me to knock the 
head of Mr Pringle against the brains 
of Mr Macaulay, and to smash them 
with their own contradictions ; but I 
prefer giving the worst parts of their 
charges, and breaking them down 
with the unimpeachable testimony 
adduced by Mr Telfair. 

The Reporter, No. 44, gives length- 
ened details respecting Mauritius 
slavery in general, and this planta- 
tion, Bel Ombre, in particular, where 
the free population are represented 
as “torturing and murdering inch 
by inch the cultivators of the soil,” 
‘in “a regular business-like daily 
march ;” but as my limits render it 
impossible for me to give all his 
details, so I must in a condensed 
form bring, and nearly in his own 
words, his charges before you thus: 


“ On Bel Ombre the slaves received 
over night their food for the following day. 
This wretched and scanty aliment was 
manioc cakes.* Evyen out of crop the 
daily labour extended from sixteen to 
nineteen hours, No time was allowed 
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them for breakfast. A great part of the 
two hours allowed for dinner was taken 
up in collecting wood or grass) Whenat 
work, the slaves were followed by drivers, 
and were continually receiving blows and 
lashes. They were occasionally taken 
out from the line and punished with 
twenty or thirty lashes, and then sent 
back to work, These inflictions were 
merely regarded in the light of discipline, 
The regular punishments were reserved 
on Bel Ombre for Sundays. The of- 
fenders of the week were reserved in 
chains (in which they were made to work) 
for that day, and they were often nume- 
Tous, generally about thirty, and amount- 
ing on one occasion to about fifty. The 
informant often counted the lashes, and 
never knew any of the offenders to receive 
less than one hundred, excepting two 
youths, who received about seventy each.t 
Salt and pepper were rubbed into the 
wounds to prevent them from festering, 
or to enable the sufferers to return sooner 
to labour, or to bear a repetition of punish- 
ment. The pain of this application is 
described as excruciating. The instru- 
ment of punishment was either a whip or 
split rattan. Either instrument would 
make incisions into the flesh, and lacerate 
it at every blow. The sharp edge of the 
rattan would divide the flesh like aknife, 
Military floggings were nothing to these, 
The whip was a very ponderous instru- 
ment. One was seen on Bel Ombre 
weighing upwards of seven pounds! If 
the slaves fell asleep during night la- 
bour, they were severely flogged, and 
sometimes their hands were drawn into 
the mill along with the canes, and com- 
pletely crushed and mangled. In proof 
of this, three of the slaves on Bel Ombre 
are described as ‘ estropie des deux 
mains,’ mutilated in both hands. Mar- 
riage was unknown amongst the slaves, 
The most open prostitution prevailed 
universally among the females. Ladies 
hired out their negresses to the soldiers 
by the month for this purpose. The 
slaves were generally excluded from all 
moral and religious instruction. In July, 
1821], an eye-witness saw a Mosambique 
negro receive 150 lashes when he left the 
spot, and cannot tell how many more he 
received. The same person saw two 
young women who had run away, the 
one for one month, the other for two years, 
in the woods, and who were both advan- 





* Better known by the name of cassada. 


It is a most wholesome and nutritious 


food, coveted by every one, and is the flour from which ¢apioca is made. 
” + Five thousand lashes each Sunday morning, with a whip seven pounds weight! ! 
John Bull is a credulous animal, but not so credulous as to credit this seven pound lie, 
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evil in pregnancy, receive 160 lashes each. 
They were made to suffer the more, be- 
cause one of them had requested that she 
might! not be’ punished till after her 
delivery. » Collars, with projecting spikes, 
and, attached: to each other by an iron 
chain, -~were afterwards fastened round 
their necks, &c.” 

The Reporter proceeds at great 
length with a list of what he calls 
judicial cruelties—one of the most 
atrocious of which—the case of the 
woman Nagle—I alluded to in my 
last, and shewed how horridly he 
had misrepresented the facts regard- 
ing it. .Mark his disingenuity. In 

age 374, he says of the ordinances 
of 1723, and 1767, that “ while they 
armed the master with absolute 
power over the slave, they afforded 
to, the slave no effectual protection, 
scarcely even the shadow of protec- 
tion, against its abuse ;” and yet when 
he wants to blame. the judges of par- 
tiality, he finds out that the laws were 
just and humane, for, in the case of 
the woman Nagle, he says they re- 
fused “to avail themselves of a hu- 
mane provision of the ordinance of 
1723, which authorized them to re- 
sort to slave evidence, when white 
evidence could not be obtained, and 
when that of slaves was indispen- 
sable to the ends of justice |” 

With regard to the punishment of 
the two pregnant females, the ma- 
lignity with which itis related, is a 

roof of its falsehood; nor has the 
jackass of a Reporter condescended 
to shew us how the trees of “ the 
woods” got a negro wench with child, 
who had been two years dwelling 
alone in them. With regard to the 
whip weighing 7 lbs., (I wonder old 
Mac did not make it 70 Ibs. at once 
—it would just have been as readily 
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swallowed,) Mr Telfair tells us that 
he actually had one from thirty to 
forty feet long, which a waggoner, 
named William Wilberforce Hulme, 
had got from the Cape of Good 
Hope, to direct teams of oxen by its 
crack, but that this was the only pur- 

ose for which it was applied. 

oreover, the hands of the negroes 
that had been mutilated, hadnot been 
so by their being put through the 
mill like sugar canes, but by the 


leprosy, and an epidemic disease 


called berri-berri ! ! 

The unmanly charge levelled by 
this base writer against the free white 
females in the Mauritius, namely, 
that they hire their female slaves to 
the soldiers by the month for the 
purpose of prostitution, is a most in- 
famous slander, and carries in the 
face of it its own refutation. The 
pay of a common soldier is barely 
sufficient for his absolute necessaries, 
and how then could he procure se- 
veral dollars a-month to pay for pro- 
stitutes to gratify his passions ? Such 
“ Ladies” may be in the Mauritius, 
but they are no doubt of a descrip- 
tion similar to those who, in London, 
under the Reporter’s nose, Tet out 
their female s/aves for prostitution, 
or such ladies perhaps as that anti- 
colonial informer, Genera, Hatt, 
started in his secret rides in the Mau- 
ritius. Moreover, my Lord Duke, 
the charge is an infamous slander on 
the character and the discipline of 
the British army. If General Hall 
has given the Anti-slavery Reporter 
such information, I would ask him 
how he dared to disgrace himself as 
a general officer by permitting such 
prorcedingy, and further, if the offi, 
cer who did so is fit to command.a 
British soldier ?* 





* General Hall became, I believe, a chum of the Anti-slavery Society, because he 


could not get the government of the Mauritius. 


From such jaundiced sources the 


r draws his information! Speaking of General Hall, his conduct induces me 


to contrastit' with the conduct of that gallant officer, the brave, and the honourable, 
and the lamented GENERAL Davip Stewart of Garth. Ina letter, amongst the last 
he ever wrote, dated St Lucia, 20th November, 1829, and addressed to his friend 
Sir Joun' Stxctatr, he’allades to the labour and the state of the slave population of 
that Crowfi-edlony thus: i 
“(Looking out of the window this moment, I see on a field half a mile distant, 
upwards ‘of 100’ meén'ind women, each with a hoe, preparatory to the, planting of 
the eane. Tiree good ‘ploughs, each with a pair of horses, would do more work than, 
this large body of people. While such a waste of Jabour is lamentable, it is grqtify- 
ing'to see-the appearance of comfort the people exhibit, All the women with, white, 
or ¢alico short-gotns and petticoats, and Various head coverings, and the men with 
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, Wish regard tothe panllpnempeld 
to be inflicted.on Bel, Ombre, Mr Tel- 
fair. a uloty refutes each, and adds, 
“ Of all the punishments on record 
at Bel Ombre, as far as 1 know, only 
one Case oceurredin which the offend- 
er received above twenty-five lashes, 
and they were inflicted by judicial 
order, and by the police officers.” 
Speaking of education, he says, “far 
from neglecting education at Bel 
Ombre, it was the favourite employ- 
ment of the family, who never miss- 
ed the school hours, and who were 
accompanied in this pleasing avoca- 
tion by visitors, either of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the Mau- 
ritius; or of the constant stream of 
travellers who considered this island 
as a house of call in their journey to 
and from India and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The blacks on my estates are 
regular in their attendance at church, 
and the Seripiures are. explained to 
them every Sunday. Many, indeed 
most, of the respectable inhabitants 
are more Jike fathers than masters on 
their estates, Their negroes repay 
them with a just fidelity and love. 
The habitation becomes, as I have 
often seen, an immense family, and 
the owner resembles a patriarch.” 
But let us draw the characters of 
the Anti-slavery Reporter’s inform- 
ants, and the contradiction to his in- 
famous. charges, from disinterested 
and unimpeachable pens. 
_ CozoneL Draper, collector of cus- 
toms of Port Louis, states, p. 184, “that 
the lower,class of informers of the Anti- 
slavery Reporter, consists of drunken and 
@iscaréed convict overseers, one of whom, 
By natne’ Kendrick, deposed in England, 
that he witnessed an importation of slaves 
at Bel’ Ombre, on the very day when he 


was ‘in prison at Port Louis as a gens-de- - 


arme, for bad conduct.”—“ The’ first in- 
formant,” says COLONEL STAVELEY, de- 
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puty quarter.master general, iq a, man 
of. the name, of Higginson: whom Iodis- 
charged from the department of soads for 
gross, misconduct asian, overseers Hé iad 
been. in the.habit;of,employing the con- 
victs placed under his.charge-forthe pub- 
lic service, in the eultivation.of the:habi- 
tation of a woman with, whomshe: was 
living in a state of concubinage !*;;He 
was accordingly dismissed. |, The, other 
is named Kendrick. I met him ina state 
of filth and nakedness. _ He had former- 
ly been an overseer in the convict depart- 
ment. He had been more than once 
discharged, and was finally dismissed. for 
drunkenness. I found his ‘character in 
that department to be bad. “He subse- 
quently entered, and was dismissed from, 
the Gen-d’armerie, as a worthless vaga- 
bond.” The Colonel gives’ Mr Telfair 
the highest character for humanity, ‘and 
the “extreme attention paid’ to the eom- 
fort and religious instruction of the blacks”? 
on his estates. LE gikas 


Such are the characters and, the 
witnesses on which the Anti-slavery 
Reporter has built and directed his 
gigantic fabric of falsehood and,cru- 
elty against Sir Robert Farquhar and 
Mr and Mrs Telfair. The enormity 
of the Reporter’s guilt will, however, 
appear more conspicuous when it 
is shewn, that the falschood of these 
statements was known to the Report- 
er and his associates, and that too 
from a most unquestionable source 
of information, several years before 
they published their catalogue of or- 
rors. On the 24th November, 1820, 
Mr Srepuen, upon the authority of 
some spies in the Mauritius, wrote 
his friend Judge Smith of that colony, 
censuring him, it would appear, in 
no very civil terms, for associating 
with slave traders and the perpetra- 
tors of cruelties. The Judge, trem- 
bling at the charge, coming from the 
quarter from which it did, refutes it 
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blue or light-coloured jackets and trowsers. The field at this distance exhibits e gay 
and enlivenitg sight with so many moving objects, more especially if within hearing 


of their jokes, talk, and SINGING.” 


Here ate no whips, no chains, no collars, and no lacerations!, But,General 
Stewart was neither the informant nor the slave of the Anti-slavery Reporter, nor can 
the slatiders ‘of that little anti-colonial owl, picked up about, the, Euglish..Channel, 
and sent to tease, and to calumniate, and oppress British subjects, affect or injure 
tlie character and the memory of that excellent man and Jamented officer, whose 
death was, J know, precipitated by the mental torture which the headstrong conduct 


oF the other brought upon him. 


~*'On this infamous conduct and fact the Anti-slavery Reporter grounds his charge 
Of lddies if the’ Mauritius hiring their female slaves for prostitution... - ro 
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as far as {t applies to himself, telling 
Mr Stephen, in a letter dated July 
Ist, 1821, that in the colony he only 
associated with the “ families of the 
Governor-General Darling and Mr 
Telfair,” adding, with strong marks 
of terror and alarm, “ do for God’s 
sake let me know with whom I am 
thus associated. As for Telfair, I 
should think the Missionary Society 
could vouch in his favour, and I can 
only further say, that I have made 
both open and secre¢ enquiries* as to 
his slave property—and I solemnly 
declare as a Christian and a gentle- 
man, that I firmly believe him to have 
been most infamously and wickedly 
slandered by those who have accused 
him!!” 

It —_ have been supposed that 
this refutation by the judge of the 
colony, and that judge, too, Mr 
Stephen’s particular friend, of the 
slanders against Mr Telfair and the 
Mauritius, given so far back as 1820 
and 1821, would have prevented the 
eae of calumnies and false- 

oods by the Anti-slavery Reporter 
in January, 1829. But no such thing. 

The defence of Mr Telfair and his 
amiable wife I must continue toe draw, 
not from himself, but, as being more 
conclusive, from disinterested wit- 
nesses. 


B. D. Saat, Esq., page 227, says:— 
** Thechains, hooks, and collars, described 
by the Anti-slavery Monthly Reporter, 
are matters of pure invention, and in short, 
all that he says about yourself and Bel 
Ombre, is a rhapsody of disgusting folly, 
a tissue of bare-faced falsehoods. He 
must have had the heart of a demon 
who, amidst such a scene as your estates 
exhibit, could have imagined that man 
alone was starved and wretched, and 
tortured with unheard-of cruelty, and 
flogged to death.” Mr Lr Brun, mis- 
sionary, page 189, states, “that Mr 
Telfair was the first who attempted with 
success to teach the slaves reading, wri- 
ting, and moral and religiousinstruction.” 
And of Mr Telfair’s estate, he says, 
* The little villa we saw in 1828, bore 
more the resemblance of a country village 
in England, than to huts for slaves. I 
admired it, and said to my late friend (Mr 
Jones), how many country peasants in 
Europe would feel happy if they had such 
comfortable dwellings to put their fami- 


lies in, and every family with a Biblejand 
some among them eapable of reading it 
to them. I could scarcely believe those 
were dwellings for slaves!’”” The Rev. 
Mr Denny, first civil chaplain, Mauritius, 
gave equally strong and satisfactory testi« 
mony in favour of Mr Telfair, his charac 
ter and his conduct. 

Mr Warwick, civil engineer, says, 
page 182, “ I had the best possible op- 
portunity of knowing the events of eyery 
passing day on the whole of the negroes 
on Bel Ombre. The instances of cruelty 
enumerated as having occurred during 
the years 1821 and 1822, the instru- 
ments of cruelty mentioned, and the 
details relative to the housing, bedding, 
clothing, over-working, half-starving, and 
general punishment of the blacks, all so 
ingeniously published for the information 
of the world, in the 44th number of the 
Anti-slavery Monthly Reporter, are a 
tissue of falsehoods !!” Colonel Drarrr, 
collector of the customs, Ist Sept. 1829, 
says: “ These assertions in the Anti- 
slavery Monthly Reporter, are gross vio- 
lations of truth. Indeed, were I called 
upon to delineate a character whose 
clemency would bear the strictest ordeal, 
the true likeness would be found in the 
proprietor of Bel Ombre, whom I could 
present even to the members of the Anti- 
slavery institution, and particularly to the 
speakers at its anniversary in 1828, as a 
philanthropist in whom nature had im- 
planted the best affections of the heart.” 
Captain Mackay of his Majesty’s 82d 
Regt., thus writes Mr Telfair: “ I went 
over every part of the establishment of 
Bel Ombre in 1819. This was no cur-. 
sory view. I walked alone among the 
people at all times, saw them at their 
meals, at their work, at their dances, 
at their devotions, and in their houses, 
I have never seen more hilarity and abun- 
dance in the same number of the labour- 
ing class at home. They are well fed, 
clothed, and sensible of their happiness. 
Their children are kept clean and neatin 
dress, and daily schooled for two or three 
hours in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
I never saw any punishment, nor heard 
the sound of the whip in correction! As 
for the occupation of Sunday, it was dedi- 
cated to devotion in your family, when I 
often read sermon after you had read the 
prayers of the Church, surrounded by all 
your overseers, servants, and house slaves, 
and the whole of the estate had orders 
to attend at the school-house every even- 
ing, to join in prayers, &c, Such is the 





* What infamous and dangetous employments colonial judges are thus compelled 
to undertake, by those who are suffered to rule and to trample upon our colonies ! ! 
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statement which ean withtruth solemnly 
give tothe anonymous witnesses whom the 
Anti-slavery Reporter mentions, and no 
doubt these persons will be found as little 
entitled to credit as those already brought 
forward before the select Committee of the 
House of Commons, whose PERJURIES were 
rendered evident EY THE OATHS of those 
men in my own regiment, whom they 
appealed to for corroboration !!’’ 


About four years ago Mr Buxton, 
with his customary asperity, attacked 
Mr Telfair’s character in the House 
of Commons. In consequence of 
this, a lady, named Mary ANNE 
Berry, in a letter dated Warrington, 
2d April, 1827, wrote Mrs ApmiraL 
CHAMBERLAYNE, mother to Mrs Tel- 
fair, thus: 


‘* Had I been asked to point out two 
men in the Colony of Mauritius, against 
whom such an accusation would have been 
brought by any person of respectability, 
Mr Farquuyar and Mr Tetrair would 
have been the last in my mind, they would 
have been the most remote from any sus- 


. picion. Mr Telfair stood amongst the 


highest, not only for science and general 
knowledge, but still more so as a man of 
integrity and philanthropy. Never did I 
hear him accused of severity towards his 
slaves, never in one singleinstance! On 
the 26th April, 1820, I reached Bel 
Ombre, on a visit to Mrs Telfair, and I 
remained her guest till the 7th July fol- 
lowing. During that time I never saw 
nor heard of any act of cruelty, nor even 
of severity, towards his slaves. On the 
contrary, I witnessed many instances of 
his fatherly care and kindness towards 
them. As much wine was sent to the 
hospital as Dr Desnoyers chose to order, 
and sometimes I thought profusely. On 
the 2d May I went to the school, and 
heard the children, about fifty—spell, 
read, sing, and pray. The two last exer- 
cises were very affecting and gratifying. 
All seemed to have made a wonderful 
progress, particularly in their prayers. 
To hear so many little voices lifted up in 
praise of their Maker and Redeemer, af- 
fected me even to tears. Mrs Telfair 
was so much afraid of the slaves being 
overworked, that I frequently thought 
that she sometimes ran a little into the 
opposite extreme. I never saw a black 
household servant in the isle of France 
do a tithe of the work done by many female 
servants in England. There is no starv. 
ing population in the country; no beggars ; 
would I could say so here |” 
J. ALEXANDER, Esq., chief of the 
ordnance department, Mauritius, on the 
17th Oct. 1829, writes Mr Telfair thus; 
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“ If the united wisdom of Wilberforce. 
and Buxton had been consulted to.make 
an estate happy, the illustration was.to be. 
found at Bel Ombre, which proved. the 
anxiety of the owner to do his duty to 
God and to his fellow ereatures—the 
slaves. The Anti-slavery Reporter, No. 
44, is a pamphlet replete with misrepre- 
sentation, and its aim is to libel the con- 
stitution of the Mauritius, and to reflect 
discredit upon the Government at home. 
The statements made by the said Report 
er, of the treatment of slaves in the Mau- 
ritius, and upon the Bel Ombre, are false ; 
and rather than become the slave of a 
faction, the dupe of a party, to give aid 
and support to publications like No. 44 
of the Anti-slavery Monthly Reporter, f 
would prefer to be a slave on the Bel 
Ombre estate.”” Patrick SALTER, Esq. 
acting registrar of slaves in the Mauritius, 
on the 7th Sept. 1829,- writes Mr 
Telfair thus: “ I have perused with 
horror, indignation, and utter contempt, an 
attack that is made upon you in the 44th 
number of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 
I feel it incumbent on me to declare so-, 
lemnly my perfect conviction, that never 
was any individual so deeply injured by 
an abuse of the liberty of the press. J 
DECLARE TO Gop I never heard of such 
cruelties as those alluded to inthe Anti- 
slavery Reporter at Bel Ombre, nor on 
any other estate of the colony,” &c. &c, 


To add testimonies to the same 
effect, is deemed superfluous. Is it 
possible, my Lord Duke, to conceive 
any thing more hideous, iniquitous, 
and _ reprehensible, than such pro- 
ceedings on the part of the anti- 
colonists? No British subject can 
patiently submit to have his charac- 
ter thus murdered by the most pro- 
fligate falsehoods, nor can the colo- 
nists ever be brought to believe that 
the government of their country in- 
tends to do them justice, or to afford 
them security and protection, while 
such proceedings and such libels, on 
the part of their enemies, are conti- 
nued uncensured and unpunished. 
If the Colonial Office did its duty, 
such things uttered, either in Parlia- 
ment or out of Parliament, would 
instantly be noticed, replied to, and 
refuted. But nosuch thing is done, 
and the mischievous lies circulated 
over this country, consequently, re-~ 
main uncontradicted, and are left to 
work the mischief which they were 
calculated to do. 

. Yet the authors of such falsehoods 
and such misrepresentations, are the 
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ides which this country takes, and 
is called upon to take, and these men 
are the foremost to cry out calumny, 
uttered by all those who expose to 
public reprobation their proceedings 
and their statements! 

The dogmas and orders of the 
Colonial department direct the au- 
thorities, more especially in the Co- 
lonies under the immediate orders 
of the King in Council. The con- 
sequences are sometimes as extra- 
ordinary as they are reprehensible. 
Take in proof the following occur- 
rences which have lately taken place 
in the Mauritius. In that Colony 
they have no representative govern- 
ment, and the press is completely 
under the control of the Governor, 
whose Secretary is its Master and 
the Censor. This Censor lately pro- 
hibited the publication of an article 

iving an account of two negroes 

aving killed and eaten a man and a 
boy, their comrades, lest the publica- 
tion might reflect disgrace upon our 
African brethren; and by direction 
of the Governor, he has lately pro- 
hibited the publication in the island 
Gazette of the letters, beyond the 
middle of the second, which I have 
addressed to your Grace on the Co- 
lonial question. But the arbitrary 
power of the anti-colonial prompters 
and directors of the Colonial empire 
of Great Britain, is still more re- 
markably and sadly exemplified in 
some late proceedings, as these have 
been stated to me in a communica- 
tion from that island, dated in June 
last. It is in substance as follows :— 

Some time ago, the planters in 
this island, in consequence of the 
great difficulty in procuring labour- 
ers, and anxious, if possible, to in- 
troduce some system, independent 
of slave cultivation, formed an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of introducing 
free labourers to the island. Ac- 
cordingly, they entered into arrange- 
ments with mercantile houses in 
Port Louis, having the command of 
ships, to procure for them the trans- 

rtation of free labourers from 
ndia and the Malay Islands, and they 
were given to understand, that’ the 
scheme would meet with the Gover- 
nor’s support and approbation. Se- 


veral vessels were, accordingly, fitted 
out to. Singapore and Madras. A 

eat number of Chinese and Mala- 
bar free-labourers, proffered their 
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services, and were hired for periods 
varying from 3 to 5 years, at a tate of 
wages somewhatlowerthan tre 18 
vailed in thé Mauritius, but con - 
ably higher than what could beobtain- 
ed in their own country. The scheme 
was attended with much more dif- 
ficulty and expense than was at first 
supposed. The charge of 

ing these people came to about L.5 
a-head, which, along with other in- 
cidental and unforeseen e 

very nearly counterbalanced the 
cheapness of the wages at which 
they had been hired. 

After considerable difficulty, about 
1500 of these labourers were landed 
at Port Louis, during the last half of 
the year 1829. But, to the surprise 
and mortification of the Mauritius 
planters, the moment that these 
people came ashore on the island, the 
Colonial authorities interfered, and 
refused to allow them to proceed to 
the plantations, till security had been 
found by their employers, at the rate 
of L.25 a-head, for the good and 
peaceable behaviour of these foreign- 
ers, so long as they should remain 
on the island. The chief commissary 
of police, who had shortly before 
been the pay-master of a regiment 
in the garrison, was ordered to sum- 
mon the planters to his office, where 
the peremptory orders of the autho- 
rities were announced to them, and 
the planters found themselves com- 
pelled, though with the greatest pos- 
sible inconvenience, to lodge the se- 
curity required, amounting to about 
L.37,500 sterling! 

After the planters had thus com- 
plied with the wishes of the govern- 
ment, these Chinese and Malabar 
labourers were allowed to proceed 
to the estates of their respective em- 
ployers; and though they had re- 
ceived two months’ wages in ad- 
vance, they soon became discontented 
with their situation, chiefly instigated 
by the bad advice which was given 
them by some of their countrymen, 
who were settled in the island as 
servants, shop-keepers, &e. They 
told them that they were great fools 
to work for so low a rate of wages, 
that even the slaves received more 
than they did; that they ought to 
strike work, desert from em- 
ployers, ard stand out till higher 
wages were offered. Unfortunately 
for all parties, these ignorant crea- 
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Aupes.listened to the advice thus ad- 
rhs first, a few only 
as fromthe plantations where 
they. were. settled. yamene, thelr em- 

overs, imamediately, sought to re- 
ae hy; the, gentle means of per- 
suasion, but, finding them obstinate, 
they, were obliged to request the aid 
of the police department to compel 
them, to implement their agreement, 
and. centinue.in service for the pe- 
riod, and at, the wages, agreed on. 

ly Be HOARE, was the astonish- 
ment, of the planters, when in answer 
to their application, they were in- 


formed, by,the chief commissary of 
peli, 2 these Chinese and In- 
ans, being free men, had a right to 
sgarpthetinerxice if they pleased, and 
iat government could not interfere 
to.enforce the performance of their 
stipulated service! The planters felt 
astonished and disappointed at the 
conduct of the local authorities in 
thus thwarting their honest endea- 
yours to, fulfil the wishes of the Bri- 
tish mation, by. trying to eradicate 
the system, of slavery, by the intro- 
duction of free and voluntary labour 
in.the.Colony.. But what was their 
indignation. and disgust, when they 
found that their runaway workmen 
were receiving every possible pro- 
tection, supplied daily with 1} Ibs. 
vice foreach man, with plenty of 
wood to-cook it, and in this manner 
befriended and encouraged by go- 
vernment, in the unlawful dereliction 
of their services and engagements. 
Jntelligence of these circumstances 
soon spread through the island, and 
the, digastreus effects were only such 
as. might easily have been foreseen. 
Ali the plantations to which the news 
had reached, were speedily abandon- 
ed by their Indian cultivators, who 
resorted, in crowds, to the police- 
office in Port Louis, where they met 
with the most ample protection. The 
bounty. of the government even went 
so far, as.to grant them permission 
to build huts in the aiielbemtined 
of the. town, on a piece of ground 
belenging to the harbour-master, and 
immediately adjoining his villa. In 
an_ingredibly. short time, between 
$00.and,600 of these idlers encamp- 
ed on this spet, under the immediate 
auspices APABON ernment, acoralig 
atte on the part of their 
= he A a, A to fulfil their 
agrepment. ..But the unfortunate 
VOL. XXIX. NO. CLXXVI, 
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planters were not the only persons 
doomed to suffer from the protection 
thusgiven to these Indian miscréants. 
Freed from control, and, following 
no reguler employment, they soon 
turned their thoughts to the com- 
mission of eyery sort of ession ; 
they began to prowl about the neigh- 
bourhood, see ing for plunder, rob- 
bing poultry yards, stealing sheep 
calves, and pigs, and attacking blac 
servants on the high-ways. In vain 
did those who suffered from such 
depredations, endeavour to represent 
the lawless violence of these savages. 
No complaint was listened to by the 
local authorities. ; 

After this state of things had con- 
tinued for some time, a government 
notice appeared in the official Ga- 
zette, calling on the respective plant- 
ers to shew cause why all Indian 
labourers should not be sent back 
to their native country, and the ra- 
tions given them by the police paid 
for at the expense of the planters, 
Some of the planters, rather more 
bold than the rest, ventured humbly 
to represent, in written memorials 
to the governor, the intolerable hard- 
ship of being saddled with the ex- 
pense of maintaining them, and of 
transporting them back to their own 
country, after the dreadful less they 
had sustained by the advance of 
wages and the expense of bringi 
them to the island. To this tempe- 
rate and legitimate address no reply 
was given, and, immediately after, a 
peremptory order was issued to the 
chief commissioner of police to have 
all the Indians embarked forthwith. 
The order was, of course, instanta- 
neously obeyed. Three vessels were 
got ready for the purpose; and the 
tumultuous host of these lawless va- 

rants, who seemed to glory in the 
impunity with which they had been 
able to perpetrate so much mischief, 
embarked with banners flying, and 
such shouts of malicious triumph, 
as at first spread consternation 
through the whole town. 

Thus terminated the attempt to 
establish free labour in the Mauri- 
tius; but its results, at the date of 
the last accounts, had not termina- 
ted. The government advocate had 
received instructions to institute 
legal proceedings against’ nineteen 
of the principal planters, in order to 
draw from them payment of the 
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expenses incurred in the mainte- 
nance and passage of these In- 
dians! On the subject of this 
prosecution will depend the adop- 
tion of similar measures against the 
rest of the planters who have had 
the misfortune to be concerned in 
this abortive scheme of introducing 
free agricultural labour into the 
Mauritius. What the result will be 
it is not difficult to anticipate. The 
ill-fated colonial planter is a being 
whom every colonial authority may 
trample in the dust at pleasure, cer- 
tain that the harsher he treats them, 
the more he will be praised in the 
mother country, and the higher he 
will be rewarded by the directors 
who direct the heads of the Colonial 
Office. But enquiry must come; 
and when it does come, the results 
cannot be pleasant to those more 
immediately interested. The colo- 
nial government of the Mauritius 
would not have ventured to have 
acted in the manner that has been 
described, unless they had had higher 
authority, and unless they had been 
certain that they would, against the 
planters in the Mauritius, have the 
support of Aldermanbury Street, 
which, on any day it chooses, can 
make Downing Street tremble.* 

Is there, my Lord Duke, an honest 
and right-thinking Briton, who can 
contemplate the proceedings I have 
noticed without a feeling of alarm 
and indignation? Is there an inde- 
pendent mind in the British empire 
who can look at them, and yet not 
blush for his country ? 


Before I conclude, permit me for 
a moment to advert to that den of 
pestilence and vice, Sierra Leone. 
Official shame and concealment can 
no longer deny the complete failure 
of this senseless experiment. Du- 
ring the last session of Parliament, 
two important reports have been 
published regarding this place by 
order of the House of Commons. 
The first, paper No. 57, was made 
up of papers selected to defend it; 
the last, paper No. 661, containing 
the evidence of naval officers and 
others employed on the coast, shew- 
ing the horrid nature of the place, 


the total want of improvement of - 


the population collected in it, and 
the vast superiority of Fernando Po, 
in salubrity, fertility, and eligibility, 
over it. In the first report, Dr Barry 
describes the climate as terrific. 
Owing to the great heat during the 
rains, and owing to “ the sand and 
porous red sandstone which forms 
the stratum on which the town is 
erected, we are,” says he, “for more 
than six months in the year, LIVING 
IN AN OCEAN OF VAPOUR!” So thick 
is this steam vapour, as Commodore 
BuLten in his evidence informs us, 
that when ashore at the governor’s 
house, but which he was as seldomas 
possible, he has seen his excellency 
“ get on his horse, at his own door, 
in the morning, and shortly after- 
wards I have merely seen PARTS OF 
Is Bopy—I have not seen his horse 
at all! !”? No European constitution, 





* Mauritius is one of those colonies¢which is arbitrarily governed by the regula- 


tions and laws of those who govern the official heads in Downing Street. 
improves under these, the following list of sentences, passed upon slaves in the crimi-- 


How it 


nal court of the colony, particularly since the application of the orders in council of 


1824, will shew:— 
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nor any constitution, can stand this 
steam-bath. Colonel Nicxots gives 
us a dreadful picture of the pesti- 
lence of the place. In his passage 
out to Fernando Po he was a few 
days at Sierra Leone. The ship’s 
crew caught the fever. “ In their 
way down,” says he, ‘‘a seaman, a 
marine, and a midshipman, died. 
They had a most extraordinary erup- 
tion upon them. I said, ‘ This is nota 
fever of the West Indies, but a ma- 
lignant yellow fever; therefore do 
not dissect them.’ The surgeons 
dissected them, and EVERY ONE of 
the surgeons were taken ill, and aL 
OF THEM died but one; two of them 
died just as we had got to Fernando 
Po, and the third died afterwards.” 

Regarding the character of the 
black population, and the improves 
ment of that population which we 
haye por Peed 5 in Sierra Leone, let 
the following short extracts, taken 
from the last-mentioned official re- 
port, testify and shew :— 


Grorce JACKSON, Esq. one of the 
Judges of the Mixed Commission Court, 
examined by the Committee, states :— 
* Quest. Their joy at first landing pro- 
bably is very great ? Ans. One can hard- 
ly speak of any feeling they have; they 
are more like BrureE Beasts than any 
thing else, when they come ashore. Quest. 
You have made use of the expression 
that the slaves Janded were more jike 
brutes than human beings; does that re- 
fer to their habits of life, or their under- 
standing? Ans. Those who come from 
the country north of Sierra Leone, I 
should not so describe; but those from 
the Bight of Benin and from the south, I 
should. Quest. They are lower in the 
class of intelligence, taking them toge- 
ther? Ans. Yes. Quest. Could you get 
any satisfactory information from them on 
the topics on which you examine them ? 
Ans. With the greatest difficulty. Quest. 
Did that arise from want of power of 
expression, or want of capacity? Ans. 
Boru THE ONE AND THE OTHER!!”” Mr 
GrorcE Crark, Second Clerk of the 
Ordnance Works, and who had been five 
years at Sierra Leone, questioned by the 
Committee, states:—‘‘ Ans. They are 
scarcely half clothed in the villages. 
Quest. What is your opinion as to the 
Opportunities, on the part of liberated 
Africans, to pursue useful occupations ? 
Ans. I do not think they are capable of 
it. Quest. From want of industry? Ans. 
FRoM WANT OF CAPACITY. Quest, Is 
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there any want of industry? Ans. No, 
I think not. Quest. Did you perceive 
any advance in intelligence in the libera- 
ted Africans who had been there any 
length of time? Ans. No, I pip nor! 
Quest. Do you think there have been no 
improvements in their houses? Ans. No, 
not among the liberated Africans.” 
CoLONEL NICHOLS examined, states :— 
“ Quest. Are the Committee to under- 
stand that the blacks resident in Fernan- 
do Po generally abstain from liquor? 
Ans. The blacks we take in slave vessels 
do not like liquor, but those fellows in 
Sierra Leone are the biggest drunkards I 
ever met with in my life, and the biggest 
rascals too ; they are also great thieves.” 


A communication, dated Freetown, 
July, 1830, (see Morning Post, 11th 
October,) describes the character of 
the population thus: “ You would 
be astonished to see the prevalence 
of vice in this wretched place. All 
the great landmarks of civilisation are 
noticed only with the view of draw- 
ing fresh supplies from the Northern 
Country. They are never dwelt on 
as being conducive to happiness, or 
practised in the search of it. Here 
the European and the African, with 
some few exceptions, know but the 
resemblance of virtue, and that only 
as the means of ENABLING THEM TO 
INDULGE IN VICE.” But this is not 

-all. The reports referred to, and the 
communication just alluded to, tell 
us decidedly, that “ the slave trade is 
carried on to a considerable extent in 
this very colony ! !” JupcE Jerrcore, 
lately sent from this country, in an 
address to a jury, told them, how- 
ever “appalling the fact may be, 
and incredible as it must appear to 
many,” still that in this Colony per- 
sons are “ found who aid and abet 
the abominable traffic in slaves.” 
“ Vessels are purchased, after their 
condemnation by the Mixed Com- 
mission Courts, to make a second and 
a third experiment in the slave trade, 
to be perhaps again captured by our 
cruizers, and again bought up by the 
skulking foreigners who prow] about 
this place as the one dest calculated 
for their iniquitous purposes!!”’ At 
that sitting he sentenced te five years’ 

-imprisonment in the house of cor- 
rection, Taomas Epwarp Cowan, a 
missionary schoolmaster, for havin 
stolen in order “ to sell into slavery, 
a liberated African, and one of his 
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upils, also a liberated African!! 

he Judge at the same time told his 
hearers, that during “ the last ten 
years, upwards of 22,000 Africans” 
had been liberated and located in 
Sierra Leone, at an expense to the 
British Government, taking into ac- 
count every thing, of “ Seven MIL- 
tions Streriinc!!” Commodore 
But.en, in his evidence, informs us 
that, in three years ending 1827, du- 
ring which time he was on the Afri- 
can station, his squadron captured 
and sent to Sierra Leone 11,000 
slaves ! 

The expenses incurred by this 
country, on account of this place, are 
incredible. Government, in fact, can- 
not ascertain the amount, as in many 
instances no accounts were kept, and 
consequently no accounts can be pro- 
duced. The following document, 
which I have obtained from a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, (for 
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the use and information of the mem- 
bers of which only, the return was 
published, ) gives us the best account 
that the government can furnish of 
the expenditure to the close of the 
year 1826. It is entitled, “ From 
Revenue Booh, No. 114, Finance Ac- 
counts, Slave Trade, Public Income 
and Expenditure, 1826.” The auda- 
cious compiler of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter had the impudence to pro- 
nounce this paper, referred to by Str 
Henry Parnewt, the Chairman of 
that Committee, in his publication 
about the finances of this country, as 
“, rorGERY!” It is futile for the 
Reporter to assert that the whole 
expenditure was not upon Sierra 
Leone. Every thing done on the 
coast of Africa, for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade, has been done to 
raise up and to make that place; and 
therefore, every expense incurred is 
justly and properly charged againstit. 





| Amount Expended in 









































| 
Total | the Years 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. | Pi sm meet | 
1, Expense of the Colony of Sierra Leone, and other | | 
Settlements on the West Coast of Africa, viz. | L. L. L. | 
Payments to the Sierra Leone Company, on and ) | | 
previous to the transfer of the Settlement to} | 117,000 | 
Government ° ° ° ° ° | 
Expended on account of the Army. . | 781,78}, 110,407 | 79,870 | 
Navy . . 70,702, 12,312 6,499 | 
Ordnance ° 188,176, 6,444 | 30,896 | 
Civil Establishment 218,419, 17,216 | 13,688 | 
Public Buildings and 01) an 
Fortifications ° . . . ° Sora 16,088 ac | 
Captured and Libe- F m6 a} 
send Aieiae : : ‘ . ; 333,028, 18,572 | 18,013 | 
Other Charges not included in the above Items 240,124 4835) 6,635 | 
‘ Total Expense of Sierra Leone, &c. ‘ 2,238,351) 179,813 | 162,367 | 
Naval Expenditure for Vessels employed in the es * E 
Suppression of the Slave Trade ° : i 1,690, 267 SASS | HRS 
3. Payments on account of Captured Negroes at all ? —r ~ 
other Stations except SierraLeone. . § one. ae | 1470 
4, Bounty on Captured Negroes. ° . 533,388) 31,702 | 35,139 
5. Payments to the Governments of Spain and Por- | 
tugal and their Subjects, and Debts remitted 1,023,004. 
to those Governments, under Acts, Treaties, i aida { 
&e. for the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
6. ee - pumas Illegal Traffic int 172,950 15,056 | 12,631 
7. Commission for enquiring into the State of cer- 2 646) 
tain Captured Negroes . . « ¢ oie | 
8. Office of Registrar of Colonial Slaves ° 8,950; 1,14) | 988 
9. Indemnification to Captors of the Descubadore, 2 6 740) | | 
for Damages awarded against them - § ; | 


Torat, . . . ° . 





. _ |5,708,908' 315.408 | 329,719 | 
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All the officers examined by the 
Committee, condemn Sierra Leone 
as unfit for any useful purpose, and 
give the most unqualified and deci- 
ded testimony in favour of the salu- 
brity and fertility of Fernando Po, 
and of its superiority over Sierra 
Leone in every respect, for any pur- 
pose that this country can require in 
its future connexion with Africa. 
The delusive tales of free labour on 
the coast of Africa are also complete- 
ly set at rest by the reports in ques- 
tion, but more particularly so from 
the following extract from a letter, 
dated Ist May, 1829, from Lieut.- 
Colonel Fintay to R. W. Hay, Esq. : 


‘* 1 beg leave to state to you, for the 
information of the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State, that a great portion of 
the inhabitants of St Mary’s, in the Gam- 
bia, are composed of sLAVES belonging to 
the French of Goree and Senegal, who 
resort to the British settlement for em- 
ployment; and although many of them 
have resided on the settlement for years, 
they are strongly attached to theirowners, 
and regularly remit to them the produce 
of their labours, which draws a large sum 
of money out of the settlement annually.” 


This, my Lord Duke, is a new and 
a remarkable fact, but what is more 
remarkable is, that while French 
slaves are permitted to labour in this 
manner in British settlements on the 
Coast of Africa, French slaves, who 
come from French colonies to any 
British colony in the West Indies, are 
confiscated and liberated. Whence 
comes this African partiality ? 

The official report last alluded to 
confirms, in the fullest manner, the 
fact, that the slave trade is actually, 
at this moment, carrying on in Sierra 
Leone, almost openly, and with ap- 
probation. But this is not all. Is 
your Grace aware that Masor Rick- 
EtTts, lately governor of the place, 
has brought with him to the Colonial 
Office a petition, signed by almost 
all the Nova Scotians and Maroons 
in the place, prayiING, in the most 
earnest manner, that they may be 
carried away from it, and sent to Ja- 
maica, and placed upon any estate 
that Government may choose in that 
island !! What can the advocates of 
this wretched place say to these 
facts, or where is the minister or the 
legislator who will, after such dis- 
closures, stand forward and defend 


this infamous den of deception, de- 
lusion, extravagance, waste, pesti- 
lence, and death, or the system for 
which it was established ? He must 
be a bold man indeed who will do 
80. 
National insanity, my Lord Duke, 
was never before exhibited to the 
world in more striking and in more 
remarkable characters, than it has 
been in the conduct pursued by this 
country in whatever concerns our 
settlements on the coast of ‘Africa, 
and whatever relates to our West 
India Colonies. In the former we 
have, after repeated violations of the 
law of nations, and in the face of all 
rational counsel and advice, spent 
millions, many millions of money, not 
only to no purpose, but absolutely, 
after a labour of forty years, left 
things where we found them, and 
have, at last, been compelled to ac- 
knowledge, not only that the Afri- 
cans, whom we have, at such a vast 
expense, coliected in Sierra Leone, 
have not improved in character, in- 
dustry, and civilisation, but that they 
never can improve, (see Mr Mac- 
ORMICK’s evidence, a friend to the 
place, in the official report already 
referred to, ) unless we cease to bring 
any more of their brutal and bar- 
barous countrymen amongst them! 
This is the result of forty years’ la- 
bour,and the expenditure of upwards 
of ten millions of money! With re- 
ard to the latter, the West India Co- 
onies, we have, in order to benefit 
the former quarter, pursued and 
pursue a system, which paralyzes, 
crushes, and destroys that vast 
branch of British capital, trade, and 
industry, which had been planted in 
them, and not only so, but while 
thus forcing on the ruin of British 
subjects and British property in these 
sessions, we are driving British 
capital, withdrawn from them, into 
the cultivation of foreign countries, 
thereby giving employment to the 
population of those countries instead 
of our own, and also creating wealth, 
capital, and trade to those countries, 
at the expense of our own. My Lord 
Duke, the fact is notorious, that great 
London capitalists have lately been, 
and are at this moment, investing 
large sums of money, on the security 
of slave-cultivated sugar estates in 
Louisiana and in the Brazils. How 
humiliatingmust it be toBritish states~_ 
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men tohave it thus shewn unto them, 
that British subjects consider their 
capital, when fixed and employed in 
distant foreign countries, more se- 
cure than it is, or can be, under the 
dominion of their own country ! 

It might have been prudent and 
—_ in this country never to have 

ad any thing to do with colonies so 
peopled and so cultivated, as our 
tropical colonies are, and it may now 
be politic and prudent to abandon 
them. The first point Iam not called 
upon to discuss, neither am I called 
upon to discuss or to determine the 
latter, further than to observe and to 
maintain, that having established 
these colonies, the property in them 
can neither be destroyed nor taken 
away without a fatal departure from 
true national policy, ‘and the most 
profligate violation of national cha- 
racter, honour, and justice. 

The government recommended 
and called for by all the Anti-colo- 
nists for our Colonies is a pure and 
unmixed despotism. Mr Twiss, late 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
when lately writing to Mr Stewart, 
of the Treasury, about the liberated 
Africans, who swarm idle in our Co- 
lonies, stated, that if they did not 
forthwith become industrious and 
independent, “ the Crown would re- 
SUME ITS ARBITRARY DISPOSAL of 
them,” in order, as Sir George Mur- 
ray, in a circular letter, states, that 
they might be “ constrained to la- 
bour.” Ifthese British pets, the free 
blacks, are to be thus governed, what 
are the white Colonists to expect 
from the sway of a country, the ears 
of which are every hour poisoned 
against them ?—What are they to ex- 
pect—but that which they feel— 
namely, degradation, insult, and 
ruin ? 

I observe, with regret, that Mr 
Horton’s first, and otherwise able and 
excellent letter, addressed tothe Elec- 
tors of Yorkshire, is disfigured by such 
anti-British and anti-constitutional 
p inciples and sentiments. He boasts 

ow the Orders in Council had been 
enforced in the Crown Colonies, al- 
though these orders, by their direct in- 
terference with private property, vio- 
lated the capitulations on which the 
colonies surrendered, and also the 
resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons of 1823, which both alike gua- 
ranteed the inviolability of private 
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property. Having done this, Mr Hor- 
ton proceeds in a tone wholly unbe- 
coming the statesman of a free coun- 
try, to inform his readers, that unless 
the old British Colonies surrender 
their birthright and privileges as 
Britons, and submit to be ruled as 
the conquered colonies are ruled, 
that “ their ruin would be as inevi- 
table as the case of the infatuated 
Ministry of Charles the Tenth ;” 
and, moreover, “ that they might de- 
pend upon it, they will neither have 
success nor pity,” if they perish in 
their attempts to resist such autho- 
rity. 

Mr Horton never attempts to shew 
the justice of the application of this 
authority. On the contrary, he tells 
us, that “ they are not called upon to 
approve of the change” which its ap- 

lication will create, but, neverthe- 
ess, that it must be obeyed. No act of 
Polignac or his colleagues, or of any 
other ministry, however “ infatua- 
ted,” ever can be compared, in dan- 
ger and folly, to Mr Horton’s threat- 
enings. The framers of the Orders 
in Council were, in fact, the Polig- 
nacs and “ infatuated” ministry, and 
not the ill-treated and ill-ruled colo- 
nies. 

In order that the colonists “ may 
have the country with them, to se- 
cure them equitable compensation 
for loss,’ Mr Horton requires of 
them—for such is the real meaning of 
the words, when the declarations are 
stripped of the veil thrown over 
them by the jargon, “ public opinion” 
—that, after having denuded them- 
selves of a large portion of their pro- 
perty, they should in future, and in 
order to make African savages indus- 
trious, moral, and civilized, apply 
their time, their talents, their indus- 
try, their capital, and their credit, to 
enforce such regulations as the arbi- 
trary will of the mother-country, and 
a prejudiced party in it, may think 
necessary *to accomplish their ob- 
jects ;—in other, and ina few words, 
that, politically speaking, the slaves 
should be emancipated, and the mas- 
ters constituted slaves! Such would 
be the results ; but such doctrines are 
not yet become “ public opinion” in 
Great Britain, and I trust they never 
will. 

“ Who are the West Indians,” said 
a limb of office, “ that they should 
complain of the proceedings of go- 
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vernment, or consider themselves 
entitled to dwell in streets and 
squares in the West-end of London ? 
In early life, they were only accus- 
tomed to receive bread and beer, and 
they never ought to have any thing 
better.” Such is the language of men 
who, if we had not colonies and of- 
fices to govern them, would never 
have had any thing but bread and 
‘beer, and never seen either the 
West-end or the East-end of London. 
Their country disowns men who 
trample in this manner upon the 
feelings of their industrious coun- 
trymen, and it would be well for 
such individuals to remember that 
insult from public servants is worse 
to bear than injustice and oppres- 
sion. 

Such feelings and such principles 
having obtained a seat in high places 
in the mother-country, they quickly, 
and in every shape, and on every oc- 
casion, find their way into the co- 
lonies, where they are acted upon 
without shame and without compas- 
sion. The colonies are thus for every 
valuable purpose abandoned by the 
mother-country. They are oppress- 
ed and fleeced at the will and plea- 
sure of every theorist and hypocrite. 
Complaint is unavailing, remon- 
strance is set down as “ contumacy ;” 
and on which ever side we turn our 
eyes upon our colonial possessions, 
we find injustice and oppression the 
order of the day, and capital, indus- 
try, and character in despair, lan- 
guishing, and becoming heartbroken, 
and extinguished under the galling 
rod which is permitted to rule them. 
Law and justice are prostituted and 
trampled upon, until there is no 
longer any security for character, 
liberty, or property. Look, my Lord 
Duke, at the desperate and unblush- 
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ing, pencoedings of open violence 
which go on without restraint, cen- 
sure, or punishment, in Tortola; and 
look at St Lucia, where proceedin: 
are going on which are an indelible 
stigma to a British Government, and 
which continued must bring ruin on 
the colony. Look at what was done 
by a Judge in Grenada, and at what 
was attempted by an Attorney-Ge- 
neral in Tobago! Look at the im- 
portant colony of Jamaica, connect 
ed with which the Colonial Secretary 
of Great Britain is compelled to in- 
sult the constitutional understand- 
ing of the British empire, by placing 
the fables of the anonymous informer, 
and the irresponsible and unconsti- 
tutional authority of the upstarts of 
Aldermanbury Street, above and be- 
fore the enquiry,and the decisions by 
the lawsand the legal tribunals of that 
colony ! Good God, my Lord Duke, 
are such proceedings to be permitted 
to continue, without check or con- 
trol, to degrade our country, and, by 
oppressing parts of our dominions, 
produce a mischief which will go to 
dismember ourempire? Impossible! 

From the slavery to, from the 
galling chains of,that ambitious party 
which has brought my country to 
this contemptible and degraded state, 
by “ savinc wis Masesty’s MInis- 
TERS THE TROUBLE OF THINKING,” I 
pray, and most sincerely, my Lord 
Duke, in the language of the Liturgy, 
* Good Lord deliver us,” this 
country, your Grace, and every 
Statesman who may in future be 
called upon and appointed to direct 
the affairs, and to watch over the 
interests, of this country ! 

Lam, &c. 
James M‘QuEEn. 
Glasgow, 4th Jan. 
1831. 
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IGNORAMUS ON THE FINE ARTS. 


“ PainTING is a mystery.” Strange 
that an art which addresses the most 
perfect of the senses should not be 
plain as daylight. Yet the more pic- 
tures I see, the more I read, and hear, 
and reflect about painters and their 
works, the more I am convinced that 
Pompey the clown is right in his ob- 
servation. The more I seem to know, 
the nearer I approach the Socratic 
conviction, “ that I know nothing!” 

I speak not of the mystery of ma- 
king pictures, but of that which in- 
volves their merits and demerits, 
when made. That there should be 
technical secrets, mysteries of the 
craft, is no more than might be ex- 
pected. I can easily conceive, that 
to paint air, may be as difficult as to 
raise the wind, and that I never could 
do by whistling—that middle tint, 
like other happy middles, is hard to 
hit, and harder to keep—that a true 
carnation is as skilful a compound as 
a haggis—that to group a picture 
successfully may be as delicate a 
concern as to marshal a country 
dance at a country assembly, (and 
that would puzzle a modern herald, 
or seneschal of the olden time,)— 
that the inner light of the Venetian 
colourists may be as unaccountable as 
the inward illumination of the elect 
—nay, I apprehend and appreciate 
the science and dexterity which can 
distinguish a horse from a crocodile, 
and a tree from a birch-broom. As 
for chiaroscuro, tone, keeping, con- 
tour, repose, &c. they are words 
which I venerate and understand as 
well as your worthy precentor doth 
Selah, Michtham, Negonoth, or Hal- 
lelujah. Yet I doubt not they have a 
meaning, as precise and categorical 
as the polarity of moral truth. Of 
the executive difficulties of art Imay 
be allowed to judge—inasmuch as, 
after many years’ self-instruction, and 
six lessons from an itinerant draw- 
ing-master, I never could represent 
a joint stool in just perspective, or 
delineate the correct profile of a gib- 
bet. A: for colouring, though I was 
early aware that light and shade in 
nature do not lie in jagged patches 
like the skin of a spotted negro, nor 
resemble London snow, or a damsel 
in a white gown newly emerged from 
the embraces ofachimuey-sweeper— 


that Spring, the lightsome lassie,does 
not wear green grogram, nor Autumn 
invest her maturer charms in ared 
and yellow Manchester print—L was 
totally unable to make any practical 
use of the knowledge, except indeed 
to convince myself, that a precocious 

assion for pencils and colour-boxes 
is no infallible sign of a genius for 
the fine arts. 

In truth, I am well contented to 
be ignorant of the mechanical arcana 
of art. Secrets of practice are pro- 
fitable to none but practitioners. 
When I look on a fine picture, I 
would gladly forget the laborious, 
greasy, dirty-handed process that 

roduced so much beauty, and be- 

ieve it a living emanation of the in- 
spired intellect—a magic mirror of 
the artist’s mind. What youthful poet, 
wooing his Fancy’s Queen with tender 
poesy, would choose to have her wit- 
ness to his “ poetic pains’ —the blots, 
the erasures, the gnawing of his pen 
—his stolen glances at the rhyming 
dictionary, his furtive forays into the 
“ Elegant Extracts,” and the “ Beau- 
ties of the Living Poets?” What 
extempore preacher would expose 
his note-book to his congregation? 
For my own part I like a good beet- 
steak, but have no desire to follow 
it from the stall to the gridiron. I 
dearly love a Christmas pantomime. 
Old Prynne and Jeremy Collier, if 
their hearts were in the right place, 
(and Jeremy was a sound nonjuring 
Tory,) would have uncursed the 
stage, had they seen the bliss of won- 
derment, the bright, round, rosy, in+ 
nocent faces of the children, the 
smug, rustic, half-childish delight of 
country cousins, and the glorious 
independence of the one-shilling gal- 
lery, at these silent dramas. But I 
would not, like the gallants of Shak- 
speare’s days, place my stool on the 
stage during the pertormance, for 
fear of slipping through a trap-door, 
nor venture behind the scenes, lest 
I should forget to give Columbine 
her title, or mistake some venerable 
Peer for Pantaloon. 

But there is a mystery in art which 
I would fain dive into—a mystery of 
grace, of grandeur, of harmony—a 
power in lines and colours, which I 
cannot explain, and only half enjoy. 
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It never was my fortune to visit 
.the foreign seats of art, and my ac- 
quaintance with English collections 
is neither intimate nor extensive; of 
course, therefore, my notions of the 
grand style are vague, metaphysical, 
or at least poetical, for engravings of 
epic or tragic pictures, are as unsa- 
tisfactory as prose versions of epic 

oems. They shew what the work 
is about, not what it is. The temples 
of Greece and Italy, sublime in de- 
solation, lovely in widow’s weeds, 
-are to me unreal as the hidden bowers 
of Izem. I never trode the long gal- 
leries of the Escurial, where the Ti- 
tians slumber in peaceful beauty, 
ripening with mellow years. The 
Louvreand the Luxembourg are hard 
words, which I dare not pronounce, 
and scarce can spell. The Vatican, 
the Sistine Chapel, the Florentine 
Gallery, are fair imaginations, or ra- 
ther indistinct yearnings, not so defi- 
nite or vivid as the hall of Valhalla. 
Michael Angelo is like Demogorgon, 
an awful name, and that is _ 
Raphael, Titian, Salvator Rosa, I 
have heard and read of. I believe 
in them—love them—but what are 
they tome? Were Raphael’s miracles 
of grace decayed—if nought remain- 
ed to shew where they had been, 
but such quaint mockeries of shapes 
as mouldy damps describe on the 
walls of a deserted mansion, I could 
dream of himstill—still could Idream 
of faces whose beauty was no formal 
symmetry of outline, no bloom that 
Time bestows and takes away—buta 
permanent law and generative prin- 
ciple of loveliness, a visible efflux of 
divinity—still would I believe that 
what to me was but a dream, the fa- 
shion whereof I strove in vain to re- 
call, was to Raphael a waking intui- 
tion, a clear idea, distinct in part and 
lineament, informing his skill, and 
ruling his hand, and substantiated in 
his “ human forms divine.” Had 
Titian’s colours been evanescent as 
the rainbow, I could yet believe (and 
alas! the time must come, when none 
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can more than believe it) that his 
canvass glowed with the gorgeous 
light of prophetic vision, and melted 
with the voluptuous: ‘hues of lovers’ 
fancy—that he clothed his naked god- 
desses with beautyas a garment—re- 
vealed young seraphs trailing clouds 
of glory, and shed immortal sunshine 
on Elysian plains. Salvator Rosa— 
never was man so blessed in a name ! 
—But I once did see a landscape of 
Salvator’s, which taught me what an 
imaginative thing a Yandscape may 
be, when drawn by a painter, not a 
land-surveyor—by apoet-painter, not 
amere portrait-maker of wood, earth, 
and water (Nature’s three flat notes, 
as Sir William Chambers* called 
them, like a flat as he was.) That 
shall positively be the last pun—this 
page—Such shaggy rocks—such dark 
and ruinous caves—such spectre- 
eyed, serpent-headed trees, wreathed 
and contorted into hideous mimicry 
of human shape, as if by the struggles 
of evil spirits incarcerated in their 
trunks—such horrid depths of shade 
—such fearful visitations of strange 
light—such horrid likenesses 


** Ofallthe mishaped half-human thoughts 
That solitary nature feeds,” 


were surely never congregated in 
any local spot, assuredly not in merry 
England, nor Scotland either, for Ro- 
bin Hood and “ brave Rob Roy” 
were outlaws of another vein than 
Salvator’s banditti,;whoseem not men 
of women born, nor fed with mother’s 
milk, “ nor ever dandled on a father’s 
knee,” butnatural kindred of the mur- 
derous woods and unholy dens they 
lurk in. They are no more sib to 
the free dwellers of Sherwood, than 
to the gentlemen of the Beggar’s 
Opera. And then, such women! 
horribly beautiful! It is pleasant to 
talk of Corregio, Caravaggio, Julio 
Romano, Carlo Dolci, Domenichino, 
Parmegiano, and the rest of the 
Roman, Venetian, and Bolognese 
schools, their names are so musical. 
Ihave a superstitious reverence for 





* See the “ Heroic Epistle,” attributed to Mason, one of the most vigorous satires 
of latter times. One should hardly have expected it from so grave and reverend a gen- 


tleman. 
satirie vein in more than one passage. 


Yet who more grave and proper than Virgil, and he has displayed a strong 


*¢ Qui Bavium non odit—amet tua carmina, Mevi,” 


is worth a wilderness of Baviads and Meviads. 
See his lines upon Tophet, 


wield the knout with a knowing spirit. 





Gray, too, precise as he was, could 
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Albert Durer, a sort of bowing and 
speaking acquaintance with Teniers; 
I should like to be introduced to that 
pleasant, good-for-nothing French- 
man, Watteau, his pictures are such 
smooth, well-bred pieces of court 
scandal, as good as Grammont or 
Horace Walpole. Loften quote Thom- 
son’s lines about “ learned Poussin ;” 
and am heartily tired of hearing Eng- 
lish sun-sets always called Claude- 
like scenes. As for Beck, Bolswert, 
Bischop, Sceldt, Rottenhammer, 
Heere, Helmskirk, Hondekdtter, 
Hoskins, Howbraken, Ketel, Ralf, 
Cock, Block, Mengs, and Hink, I 
perfectly abhor their names, and 
am determined never to mention 
them in a sonnet as long as I live. 

With respect to Sculpture, my faith 
is great, and my knowledge very 
small. It is, however, much easier 
to conceive a statue than a painting, 
because the relation of parts to the 
whole is much simpler, and more 
obvious. Casts and prints give a 
very tolerable idea of what sort of 
excellence can be attained in marble 
or bronze. I have seena copy of the 
Medicean Venus, and thought it an 
exceedingly clever model of a pretty 
loveable little woman. But I was 
neither “ dazzled” nor “ drunk with 
beauty,” and must be excused if I 
doubt whether Byron was either, 
In Don Juan he speaks out, sensibly 
and plainly— 


* T’ve seen far finer women, plump and 
real, 
Than all the creations of their stone ideal.” 


“Loving in stone” must needs be 
Platonic love with a vengeance. 
Venus and common sense defend me 
from falling in love with a statue, 
either literal or metaphorical! Insoft, 
fascinating, sexual loveliness, marble 
is a very inadequate representative 
of flesh and blood; and in bodying 
forth the beauties of the mind, the 
inexplicable combinations of thought 
and feeling, Sculpture is almost as 
inferior to Painting, as Painting to 
Poetry,—all are poor in comparison 
of Nature, who is true Poetry. Still 
the Venus de Medici is all it can or 
ought to be; it is more glorious to 
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have given a title to such a work, than 
to have reigned over the vale of Arno. 
There is another Venus, known by 
the untranslatable epithet Kallipyga, 
which I have also seen in little—con- 
cerning which I shall borrow the 
rapture of that amiable cockney, 
Janus Weathercock, whilom con- 
noisseur in ordinary to that dear de- 
funct —the London —(Taylor and 
Hessey.) “ Where shall we find a 
light sufficiently pervading for my 
exquisite coquette, my alluring bash- 
fulness, that with such ravishing af- 
fectation gathers sidelong the thin 
robes high from her blooming limbs 
long-stepping— 
Thou beauteous-ankled nameless one, what 
country gave thee birth ? 
Who was the god, or godlike youth, made 
blessed with thy love ? 
What thrilling fingers 
Drew o’er the rounded wrist the elastic 
ring of gold? 
Is Nature now worn out? Or wert 
thou always as now, a vision of de- 
sire, the flower of a mind burning 
with the Idea of Beauty never to be 
realized, but by its own faint reflec- 
tion?” Well done—now were I to try 
all night, I could not put myself into 
such an ecstasy. It is a very pretty 
figure, however, but my frigid bar- 
barism has been far more affected 
by the sight of a rosy Westmoreland 
lassie, tripping over a swoln brook, 
with her basket on her head, looking 
behind and around her, to see if she 
were unobserved, and bursting out 
in a half-pleased, half-alarmed laugh 
at the rustle of the copse hard by— 
than with any dim reflection of even 
Greek ideas. There is, methinks, 
a pravity of taste, a positive moral 
disproportion, in lavishing so much 
fond foolishness on an unsympathi- 
sing block, a toy of mere mechanic 
craft. The legitimate pleasure to be 
derived from works of art is calm, 
austere, intellectual. The true object 
of admiration, is the intellect, that 
can so enshrine itself in passive mat- 
ter, and fix a thought for perpe- 
tuity, awake the sense of beauty in a 
thousand minds through countless 
generations, and make us venerate 
the godlike in our possible selves.* 





* Since writing the above, I have seen another Venus, a copy from the antique, in 
the most immaculate marble. It is a crouching figure, supported on one knee, with 
exquisite gracefulness, half concealing the face and bosom with the round flexile 
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I confess I suspect the Apollo to 
be of a higher style of excellence 
than even the Venus; perhaps be- 
cause Milman’s prize verses have 
taught me how to admire it. But is 
not masculine beauty more truly 
statuesque, more coldly and correct- 
ly ideal, than the charm of woman- 
hood? It addresses itself purely 
to the understanding, through the 
eye; it is a matter of measurement 
—a geometric diagram. Theory 
and Nature are not there at strife. 
Men, to be sure, such as one sees 
of a market-day, or in the Ser- 
pentine river on a Sunday, are not 
Apollos; their visage must be seen 
in their mind before they can be 
loved; but this is all to the advan- 

e of the sculptor. His work is 
the less liable to suffer by a compa- 
rison with Nature’s. At any rate, I 
have seen much sweeter women than 
the Venus—I never saw a man half 
so handsome as the Apollo. One great 
merit of this statue is, that it is not ef- 
feminate. With all the showery luxu- 
riance of unshorn locks, the smooth 
and radiant aspect, the rounded 
limbs, that lead the eye unchecked 
along the undulating maze of beauty 
—it is every inch a god, instinct 
with immortal youth and masculine 
divinity. Now, common-place art- 
ists, and poets too, seem to copy the 
modern practice of the theatres— 
when they want to shew a nice young 
man, they put a buxom female into 
male attire. Who, that ever has seen, 
can forget the Vestris in Giovanni ? 
and more than one pretty little lady 
has made her musical debut in Mac- 
heath. To see how the dear crea- 
tures play with the pistols! It were 
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a pleasure to be robbed by such 
highway-women. However, the de- 
vice serves to unrealize the play, 
which, delightful as its just and pow- 
erful satire makes it in perusal, is a 
great deal too real for decorous re- 
presentation. By the way, the Beg- 
gar’s Opera is far above the cus- 
tomary pitch of Gay—Swift had 
surely a hand init. But this is di- 
gressing. 

The Farnese Hercules—a huge 
mass of muscle, sullenly reclining 
on a knotty club—is a terrible per- 
sonification of animal power—a sort 
of animated oak-tree. Nothing, com- 
pact of bone and fibre, could with- 
stand the explosive force of its si- 
news; yet it is as sluggish, and a 
parently as unthinking, as powder in 
a mine, before the train is ignited. 
It is said to be admirable in its ana- 
tomy; and being a genuine antique, 
is free from that disgusting pedantry 
which some modern muscle-mongers 
have brought from the dissecting- 
room—a school in which it is as vain 
to seek for the grace of the body, as 
for the seat of the soul. Better that a 
statue should not be quite correct in 
anatomy, than that it should look like 
a mummy, and smell of putrefaction. 
Let the surgeons make casts and 
preparations for themselves. Con- 
trasted with the Apollo, this gnarled 
protuberant heap of iron flesh hap- 
pily illustrates the difference between 
corporeal strength and spiritual ener- 
gy—between Charles and Orlando. 
Still, it is an ugly monster; and I 
like it the worse, because I wrote 
fifty lines in its en which did not 
obtain the Newdigate prize.* 

I have gazed for hours at the Elgin 








arms. The face, as usual in Grecian statues, has little expression. It is not the 
crafty, laughter-loving goddess of wiles and witcheries; but Aphrodite, fresh from 
the pure ocean, a being mature in beauty, with the soul of new-born infancy, simply 
conscious of its own sweet life, and the light of Heaven. It has not the holiness of 
Eve, but scarce less innocence. The man who could be offended at its nudity, must 
have the imagination of a monk, or a French atheist, and should read none but the 
Family Dramatists. I should not like to see a lady looking grave at it. It is as 
fine an illustration of the infinite unity of beauty, as ever I saw in art. You cannot 
point out where a single line begins or ends. It is the property of James Branker, 
Esq., a worthy citizen of a state whose “ merchants are princes,” who will make Wi- 
nander merry and musical as in days of yore. 

* Considering the wide circulation of Maga, not only in every part of the British 
dominions, but in the United States, and wherever the English language is spoken, 
(to say nothing of the German, Swedish, and Sclavonic versions,) it is possible that 
some of her readers may not know what the Newdigate prize is. Sir Roger New- 
digate, a wealthy nabob, bequeathed L.20 per annum for ever, to the University of 
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marbles—“ the importation where- lysis that Michael Angelo discover- 
of constitutes an era in British art;’ ed the line of beauty in a Torso, was 
and having read in Hogarth’s Ana- not without hopes of eliciting a 





Oxford, for the best copy of verses, not exceeding fifty lines, on some subject of ancient 
painting, sculpture, or architecture. Professor Wilson was the first winner, and he 
has been followed by Milman, Chinnery, and others of minor note ; for a University 
which is continually stocking the country with scholars and divines, cannot be ex- 
pected to produce a great poet every year. 

Not for so vain and impertinent a purpose as to arraign the decision of the Vice- 
Chancellor, both the Proctors, the Poetry Professor, and Public Orator, in my own 
case, but simply to warn future aspirants against injudicious borrowing from the 
ancients, I mention a little circumstance attending my lines on the Farnese Hercules, 
Speaking of the protuberance of the muscles, I wrote as follows : 

Those starting sinews, which thick-ranged appear, 

Like the broad pebbles in a river clear. 
This couplet excited considerable ridicule, was pronounced “ lakish,” (a term as 
opprobrious at Oxford, in respect of poetry, as Whiggish, applied to politics,) and, as 
my flatterers insinuated, caused the rejection of my fifty lines. Now, in fact, the 
obnoxious simile originated, not on the banks of Winander or Derwent, but by the 
elassic fount of Arethusa. In Theocritus’s description of the Athlete Amycus, Idyll 
22, we read thus: 


Lrnbee VirPaigwto werwgra, xas wAary ywToy, 
Taex} oidecgsin oPuenraros ie xororcos. 

Ey Seeie sigtcics Byaysoriy axgor Um wpeov 
Esazay, yvté weTgos oAoireoy.o6 OsTé xoAWOwY 
Xispecdppos morapeas pesryercs weesizere Oiveess. 


Literally, “ His breasts enormous, and expansive back, were covered with iron flesh 
—as a colossus fashioned with the hammer; and in his stalwart arms, beneath his 
shoulders’ tip, the muscles stood, like round rolling stones, which a river, swollen with 
winter rains, tumbles along with it, and boils about in mighty eddies.” On which 
passage Coplestone (‘‘ Prelectiones Academice,” p. 79) observes, “‘ Amyci Ath- 
let forma ad exemplum statue alicujus insignis aut tabule videtur exprimi ;” perhaps, 
if chronology permit, Theocritus might be thinking of the Farnese Hercules at the 
very time. I hate chronology, and love Shakspeare for his anachronisms as much as 
for his puns. Seriously—I mean not to murmur at the criticisms of my academical 
superiors, or contemporaries. ‘There is an idle fashion of disparaging prize poems, as 
if the tamest, tritest compositions had the best chance of success—as if Heber’s Pa- 
lestine had net been a prize poeem—as if Porteous, and Lowth, and Wilson, and Mil- 
man, had not been prize men. It is neither likely nor fit that academic judges should 
authorize daring innovations on established models, or encourage the audacity of 
empiric genius. Nor does English poetry properly belong to the course of college 
studies. I am not sure that prizes for English verse are necessary or advantageous in 
an University at all. They certainly withdraw the attention from the regular course 
of studies, and sometimes gain a temporary eclat for clever idle men, which is not 
desirable. Surely, then, the rulers of public instruction are right in patronising that 
east of poetry which is most strictly academical—which indicates most care, study, 
and self-possession—though it should not always be the most promising. Whatever 
political economists may think of bounties upon exportation, bounties upon genius 
are little needed in this generation. After all, of the number of rejected prize poems 
which their authors have thought proper to print, is there one, which does not justify 
the award of the Dons? 

Talking of lakishness—the Southrons, and some of you Northerns too, have a 
strange idea of the Lakes—as if they constituted a sort of rural Grub-street—as if 
rhyme, rhythm, blank verse, and English hexameter, were the vernacular dialect of 
the hills—as if Windermere were a huge puddle of ink, and the wild-geese, when 
they fly over our vales, dropped ready-made pens out of their pinions. Tout au con. 
traire, I assure you, gentlemen. The Lake Poets are aliens to a man ; they brought 
their disease with them, and not a single native has caught the infection. 

J cannot conclude this inordinately egotistical uote, without a word of just praise 
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theory from the headless Ilissus, 
while in the Theseus, whose features 
have not suffered much more punish- 
ment than would have befallen a 
successful pugilist in the best days 
of the prize-ring, I fain would have 
imagined an Olympic victor, repo- 
sing after the strife of the Coestus— 
only there were no marks of body 
blows. I conjured up a legion of 
fancies, each attended with a note 
of admiration for its squire—outline 
ecstasies, raptures in chiaroscuro— 
but it would not do. In vain I cull- 
ed the finest words in English, Greek, 
Latin, French, and what Italian I 
had picked out of music-books—and 
tried to talk myself into a taste, by 
explaining their superlative excel- 
lence to whomsoever | could get 
to seem to listen. I was as cold 
as the marbles themselves; and all 
my imaginations were like the silent 
ractice in which a cathedral organ- 
ist exercises his fingers during the 
lessons and sermon, which only 
wants the puff of the bellows to be 
eloquent music. I tried the anti- 
quarian tack—bethought me how 
these shattered relics grew beneath 
the hand of Phidias—how joyously 
he marked the approximation of the 
rude block tohis preconceived idea— 
how quickly and thankfully he avail- 
ed himself of every hint which the 
grain of the marble, a slip of the 
chisel, any passing object or acci- 
dent, suggested to his quick-concei- 
ving fancy—how Pericles, Sophocles, 
Socrates, watched his progress, and 
young Plato stood by musing on 
the quiddity of the Kea«—how often 
he was interrupted by the freaks of 
that mischievous urchin Alcibiades— 
and how divinely drunk the [whole 
city of Athens got at the house- 
warming of the Parthenon, antici- 
pating the Dionysia, and seeing 
every grace and perfection of the 
consummate divinities double. I 
wonder whether a drunk Athenian 
was as assinine as a drunk English- 
man—how many generations of fair, 
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and wise, and wicked citizens gazed 
upon them—on those very statues 
then before me, till they became 
like the dim blue Hymettus, and the 
dark blue sea, the natural inherit- 


ance of Athenian eyes, the pride of — 


Athenian prosperity, the prouder 
solace of Athens in decay. But this 
also was vanity, and worse—it was 
a sore vexation. Better that Britain 
had remained, as in the days of 
Chaucer, of Spenser, even of Milton, 
aland where thought alone reflected 
or consummated the beauty of na- 
ture, than that we should learn the 
mechanism and trick of the cunning 
artificer, by plundering the helpless 
and the fallen. If it please Heaven 
that we should have painters and 
sculptors, they will rise in due time; 
and the same power that made Ho- 
mer a poet, without antique models 
—that in every art has made the 
makers of models with no model but 
Nature, will teach our artists to 
realize their own ideal, and to equal, 
not resemble, the masters of brighter 
climes, and ages of historic fame. 
The Elgin marbles may make sculp- 
tors of lads who ought to be car- 

enters—they may possibly human- 
ise the bodiless cherubs on our 
churchyard stones; but they will 
nvt conjure the soul of Phidias into 
John Bull. The coward Philistine, 
who bribed a harlot to deprive Sam- 
son of his strength, was none the 
stronger for his treachery. 

Such were my reflections in the 
year 18—, when I last visited the 
British Museum. If I erred, at least 
I erred in good company; for the 
Duke of Wellington, who restored 
the works of art to Italy, and Feli- 
cia Hemans, who sang so sweet a 
song of triumph for their return, 
were manifestly of my opinion. Lord 
Byron’s maledictions on “ the scoun- 
drel Scot,” are too well known to 
be quoted, and far too anti-patriotic 
to be quoted in this Magazine. Let 
us rather suppose that Lord Elgin 
was incited, like Brutus, by the love 








to the excellent work I have quoted in my own justification ; but perhaps it is enough 


to say that it is the work of Coplestone. 


Whoever would form a right judgment of 


the characteristic excellence of ancient poetry, unbiassed by mere veneration for 


ancient names, will find himself improved by its perusal. 


It is to be regretted, that 


the rules of his office (that of Poetry Professor) prevented his illustrating his position 
by the collation of modern examples with the antique prototypes. But English was 
to him a forbidden speech, and French, Spanish, German, Italian, unholy as wigard’s 


spells, 
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of his country—by pure love of the 
arts—like the man that stole the sa- 
cramental plate out of pure religion, 
because he did not approve of the 
churchwardens. No more, proba- 
bly, does Lord Elgin of the modern 
Athenians ; he thought, perhaps, that 
statues were of no more use to 
them than books to a man who 
cannot read—that Britain is now 
the true Greece, and London “ the 
city of the soul.” At any rate, he 
bought the statues, and paid for 
them, and sold them again at a loss ; 
and were I a sculptor, the chance is, 
that I should feel truly grateful to 
him. As it is, I do not think I will 
vote for sending them back, at least 
till the Government of Greece is 
settled on a firm basis. Is it not 
enough that we were willing to have 
0m the Greeks a king if we could 

ave found any body to accept the 
honour? Alas! they are much in 
the situation of the trees in Jo- 
tham’s parable, and I fear the thorn 
will reign over them at last. 

“ To tall to somewhat of a slower 
method,” as King Dick says, it must 
be allowed that pictures and statues 
lose some portion of their sentimen- 
tal interest, though not of their in- 
trinsic worth, by expatriation. It is, 
moreover, an injury to the mighty 
dead—to the memory of their au- 
thors, who bequeathed them to their 
countries for an everlasting posses- 
sion. Poetry floats on the wind, it 
is as communicable as fire, and all 
are gainers by its diffusion. But the 
genius of the painter, the sculptor, 
the architect, is embodied in mat- 
ter circumscribed by locality. The 
temple must stand or fall beneath 
the same point of heaven that shone 
propitious on its erection. The pic- 
ture, the carved image, though in 
some sort appertaining to the uni- 
versal intellect, do yet partake of 
the nature of property, of national 
poy ; and though it may plausi- 

ly be argued that the fee-simple 
Ought to reside in the nation that 
can make the best use of them,— 
such a line of reasoning would prove 
too much—at least for the security 
of vested interests in general. What 
would the Courts think, if it were 


advanced as a plea for appropriating 


another man’s horse, that the said 
owner was a bad jockey ? 
There is one purpose to which 
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seulpture has immémorially been 
applied—wherein I think Gothic ise 
norance has stumbled on the right 
way, and modern skill “ overleaps 
itself.’ I mean in sepulchral effi- 
se The old recumbent figures with 
ands joined over the bosom, as if 
they had died praying, with the 
quaint black-letter inscriptions, ac- 
cord far better with the repose of 
death, than the most artful imitation 
of life which even a Chantrey would 
execute. Death will still be death, 
and the bare skull will look ghastly, 
though you crown it with roses. 


_ Faith makes our departure joyful; 


but the best that sense can shew of 
death is peace, marble stillness. Uns 
seemly is the cold, unmoving mimics 
ry of life, in the holy neighbourhood 
of dust that hath lived. 

But why did I speak of British art as 
ofan unborn contingency? Ages roll- 
ed away before a real painter stepped 
on British ground; and long atter 
England became a resort of foreign 
artists, and a shrine for their choicest 
relics, when poets and sages had 
consecrated our language to immor- 
tality, the silent universal language 
of lines and colours was graced with 
no English composition above the 
grade of a plain prose epitaph or 
obituary notice! For to what else 
can a mere portrait or deathlike 
bust be compared? But art, though 
late, has come to us at last, and like 
a Lapland summer, fairer and more 
perfect for its long delay. 

Why were we not earlier blest with 
native artists? Many reasons have 
been assigned, but none completely 
satisfactory. Winkelman wrote an 
essay, which Barry thought worthy 
of serious confutation, to shew, that 
unless England could be towed some 
pee farther south, her sons must 
toil after the classic style in vain, 
But Winkelman, I believe, was never 
in ro greens perhaps never saw an 
English woman—or, more probably, 
saw no beauty in the works of na- 
ture, and only one kind of beauty in 
works of design. Besides, he died 
in 1768. Yet, if he were acquainted 
with English literature and English 
mechanism, he ought to have known, 
that we possessed, in no stinted mea- 
sure, the two grand requisites of art 
—poetical conception, and manual 
dexterity. The fault, therefore, is 
not in our climate, bad as it is for 
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asthmatical and consumptive sub- 
jects, not in our stars, or in our phy- 
sical constitution, or craniological 
conformation—for all these are mach 
in statu quo ;—yet England is pre- 
eminently the country of living Art. 
Wars and factions are very wicked 
things, but it is doubtful whether 
they do not rather foster than re- 
press the growth of intellect. In- 
vention is a tree that droops in the 
sunshine, and expands its proud 
blossoms to the storm. What have 
been the times, and what.the regions, 
which science, art, imagination, have 
most renowned ? The eras of revolu- 
tion, the habitations of discord—~ 
Athens, Syracuse, Republican and 
Papal Rome, Florence, Venice, Nor- 
thern Germany, England — names 
habitually associated with sedition, 
persecution, tumults, battles, and 
sieges. And what periods in the 
world’s history have produced more 
intellectual excellence, more orna- 
mental skill, than those of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, of the Roman Trium- 
virates, when the minds which adorn- 
ed the Augustan age, were formed 
and instructed—of the Guelph and 
Ghibelline contests—of the Reforma- 
tion, the Puritan rebellion, and the 
French revolution ? 

But it may be argued—the fine 
arts of painting and sculpture are 
Jess independent than their sisters. 
They require an expensive material, 
and much leisure, and ample space, 
to develope their beauties. The min- 
strel could convey his harp, the mo- 
dern bard his inkhorn, from town 
to town—over hill and dale—could 
exercise their faculties beneath the 
green forest, in the camp or the pri- 
son, wherever the vocal air or the 
silence of thought can enter—need- 
ing no patronage but what suffices 
to peg them from starving. 

‘ot so the poet of the pencil or 
the chisel. This is an undertaking 
that requires capital. His employers 
can only be the opulent, and they 
are little disposed to purchase pic- 
tures or statues, which an invader 
may carry away to grace his triumph, 
a bullet pierce, or a bomb-shell crush 
to atoms—a drunken mob deface, or 
a fanatic multitude burn, with the 
mass of abominable things. Nor are 
men’s minds, in troubled times, much 
given to produce quiet grace, or si- 
af tt expression, by slow and patient 
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touches. David himself had little 
leisure for painting, while he sat up- 
on Robespierre’s committee. There 
is some plausibility in this. But it 
will not account for the dearth of: 
art in England. It is sufficient to. 
observe, that there was room, leisure, 
and magnificence, to erect some of 
the grandest works of architecture, 
the slowest, bulkiest, and most ex- 
pensive, of all art’s operations— 
the least capable of eseape, and the 
most exposed to hostile aggression. 
For never since the Temple was 
levelled on Mount Moriah, has the. 
patient toil and beautiful genius of 
mankind upreared a house of prayer, 
so reverend, so fitted to a sacred. 
purpose, so fair with the beauty of 
holiness, as those aged cathedrals, 
those abbeys and minsters, which 
solemnize our ancient cities, or lift 
their grey heads amid the stillness of 
deep, umbrageous, winding vales, by 
lulling streams, or dark embowered 
with “ old contemporary trees,” from 
whence, in elder times, the sacred 
bell and the slow midnight psalm 
fell sweetly on the ear of wood-be- 
wildered pilgrim—fabrics, so ad- 
mirable in their perfection, that we 
could scarce deem charitably of their 
destroyers, were they less holy in 
their hallowed ruins. Yet, even 
were they deprived of the sublimity 
of age and association, and consider- 
ed merely as efforts of architectural 
skill, they would still be the glory 
of our isle. To execute so great a 
variety of minute and curious parts, 
requires a masterly hand, and a 
pregnant fancy—to combine them in 
one massy and stupendous whole, 
was the achievement of a mighty 
imagination. In the multitude and 
delicate elaboration of the Gothic 
ornaments, we are reminded of the 
fragile pencilling of frost, or the 
vegetation of mosses—yet the total 
effect is immensity, and eternity. 
We scarce believe them feats of me- 
chanic agency, or think a time has 
been, when yet they were not. We 
are always pleased with discovering 
analogies between the sister arts, 
but the only thing to which we can 
assimilate, or parallel, the British 
sacred architecture, is the music of 
Handel. The Grecian orders, like 
pictures, are to be seen and com- 
prehended at once—the whole and 
the parts are viewed together, and 
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their coinherence is judged by the 
eye. But our cathedrals, from their 
screens, side-aisles, transepts, and 
subsidiary chapels, can never be seen 
altogether ; there is always, as when 
you are listening to a solemn, rich, 
and varied harmony, employment at 
once for memory and anticipation. 
The whole is not objected to the 
senses, but must be constructed by 
the imagination—always implied— 
but never present. 

Now, the music of Handel, though 
multitudinous as the ocean, possesses 
as complete an unity as the simplest 
air—with the high excellence, that 
each part is prophetic, as it were, of 
the parts that are successively to be 
unfolded. But I’m afraid 1 don't 
make myself quite understood. Jte- 
venons @ nos moutons. 

Surely the wealth, zeal, and ge- 
nius that erected those sacred fanes, 
might have adorned them with sem- 
blances of natural or ideal beauty, at 
less expense than went to fill them 
with gilded monsters and gorgeous 
deformity. There was plenty of oc- 
cupation, and probably sufficient pay, 
for carvers and limners, when our 
churches were populous with idols, 
gleaming with saints, burning with 
martyrs, grinning with devils, and 
staring with miracles. The shafted 
windows, so curiously elegant with 
wirelike tracery, shed “ dim religious 
light” through prophets and apostles, 
radiant with gold and purple, sap- 
phire and emerald—heraldic griffins 
and monsters stained the lettered 
pavement with transmitted lustre— 
the clustering pillars were hung with 
festival array of legends woven in 
tapestry, and not a font nor altar, 
stall or pulpit, screen or “ buttress, 
or coigne of vantage,” that was not 
as industriously flourished over as 
an Oriental manuscript. Grotesque 
and graceless as all this “* antique 
imagerie” would probably appear in 
Protestant daylight, it doubtless was 
fearfully impressive in Catholic eyes, 
when seen the faint flickering of 
yellow tapers, which, struggling with 
the discoloured gleam of painted 
glass, produce by their very number 
an aggravating indistinctness. The 
colouring was brilliant and expen- 
sive, and profusely bestowed on the 
statues, busts, and relievos, after the 
Grecian fashion. If we may judge 
from the few remnants of ¢hurch- 
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limnery that have escaped the fana- 
tics and the modernizers, there .was 
no lack of manual cleverness or in- 
ventive ingenuity about the idol- 
makers. They wanted not hands or 
wits to have done better. And if, as 
is most probable, they were monks 
and ecclesiastics, they must many of 
them have visited Italy, and seen the 
antique, But they seem not to have 
aimed at grace or beauty. Scienti- 
fic composition of course was out of 
the question. All they attempted, 
they did well, and that was todazzle 
the eye, and tell their story. Single 
figures are sometimes powerfully de- 
signed ; the features, though harsh, 
expressive, and the attitudes, though 
any thing but elegant, and not al- 
ways possible, are not without a pur- 
pose ; they do help to tell a tale. All 
is hard, awkward, quaint, e ra- 
ted—but nothing unmeaning. Their 
ends were wonder and faith—and 
doubtless they worked well. In 
style, merit, and purport, the reli- 
gious paintings of the dark ages close- 
y resembled the wood prints to be 
found in popular Dutch, German, 
and English books of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries—such as 
Quarles’ Emblems, the Book of Mar- 
tyrs, the Nuremberg Chronicle, Rey- 
nard the Fox, and others, which have 
perhaps given more pleasure, cer- 
tainly have pleased a greater num- 
ber, than the finest productions of 
Italian genius. 

Antiquarians may lament the de- 
struction of carved virgins, and 
legends gay with gold and purple; 
but the loss is not to art, but to his- 
tory. Whatever cleverness may have 
been in the contrivance or execution 
of these things—and there was no 
little—they involved not the idea of 
legitimate art, and therefore con- 
tained no germ of improvement. 
Had the skill that wrought. them 
been cultivated to the exactest nice- 
ty, it could never have excelled the 
indefatigable idleness of a Chinese 
toy-maker. Still they prove that it 
was not for want of pay or patron- 
age, that England was not as early a 
land of painters as of poets. 

Most nations exhibit the rudi- 
ments of design—all appear to be 
delighted with gaudy colours, Sa- 
vages, of every tribe and climate, 
paint their huts, their canoes, their 
weapons, or their skins. Such as are 
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a little raised above animal life dis- 
cover the instinct of imitation—are 
amused with casual resemblances of 
dissimilar objects, and set about 
producing them. If a stump of 
wood, ot Fragment of shattered rock, 
present a hideous similitude to hu- 
man forms or features, the likeness 
is helped out with a few finishin 
touches, and, lo, it isa God. Chil- 
dren have almost invariably a turn 
for drawing and colouring, as the 
fly-leaves of their copies, the white- 
washed walls of the nursery, and 
many a poor print defaced with 
lake, gamboge, and ochre, abund- 
autly testify. But notwithstanding 
the universality of these graphic 
impulses, it is to the especial en- 
dowments of a few—it may be, of a 
single soul—that all the genuine art 
on earth is owing. To a few—a very 
few—has the good seed been in- 
trusted. When once that seed is 
sown, it has seldom perished for 
want of fostering hands, or withered 
in the blasts of stormy politics. It 
sends its roots far away under the 
earth; and grows up, in many a 
goodly grove, with flowers of diverse 
hue, and fruits of various savour. 

In a word, I conceive the reason 
why we had not a school of art be- 
fore the days of Hogarth and Rey- 
nolds, to be, that it had not pleased 
Heaven to send us any one great 
master. Our‘want of ancient mo- 
dels prevented talent from develop- 
ing itself; but it will not account 
for the absence of genius; and 
where that is not, to erect acade- 
mies, and propose prizes, is as vain 
as to water a garden, wherein no- 
thing is planted, or to set up burn- 
ing-glasses and reflectors, where the 
sun hath never shone. True—the 

ainter has a mechanical craft to 
earn, and is dependent on mechanic, 
scientific, and chemical inventions, 
for the full display of his powers; 
but these appliances and means were 
as cheap—these menial faculties as 
easy to be hired—in England as 
elsewhere. But our day was not 
come. Let us be thankful that it 
has come at last. 

In the age of Dryden, a list of 
native artists had been but an inven- 
tory of poverty, like the schedule of 
an insolyent—a catalogue of the il- 
lustrious obscure. Now we have 

ready three volumes of the “ Lives 
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of British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects,” from the pen of Allan 
Cunningham, and hope to have 
more. 

It was once my intention to have 
launched a criticism on this delight- 
ful little book, under the colours of 
Christopher North. Little imports 
it to the world to know what con- 
trary winds, what blockade or em- 
bargo has so long detained my re- 
viewatory bark from sailing. But, 
alas! sero nunquam is not the motto 
of my muse. The very morning that 
I put the finishing touch to my long- 
promised prologue to my friend 
—’s Farce, I received intelligence 
that the farce was damned. The 
consolatory exhortation, which I 
culled with such care from the fa- 
thers and philosophers, and address- 
ed to the young and wealthy widow, 
was all but finished, when she mar- 
ried her second husband. Now a 
review is not one of those composi- 
tions, which Horace counsels to be 
kept nine years. It is very well 
upon a work, which either ought, or 
ought not, to be read; but very ab- 
surd on one which nobody will read, 
or every body has read. In the lat- 
ter case, if it be good for any thing, 
it ceases to be a review, and becomes 
a commentary, as the best possible 
dinner, if deferred to the eleventh 
hour, could only be a good supper. 
As a commentator, then, I proceed 
to communicate such reflections as 
Mr Cunningham’s work has suggest- 
ed to me ; to which I am the rather 
encouraged, inasmuch as he appears 
from choice and judgment, as I from 
ignorance and necessity, rather to 
appreciate the intellectual than the 
technical, the poetic — than the 
executive mastery of art. He con- 
siders form and colour rather as 
exponents of —- than as capa- 
ble of distinct and final excellence, 
and treats his subject less like an 
artist than a philosopher. It is, in- 
deed, to be regretted, that he so 
seldom ventures upon the critic’s 
ground; and is for the most part 
contented to be the biographer of 
artists, when he appears so fully 

ualified to be the historian of art-—— 

ut, dearest Kit, let the First Part 
of the Article of Ignoramus conclude 
here—and the Second illumine the 
March Number. 
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THE STORY OF AZIMANTIUM. 


We are weary of the present—Let us turn and rest our minds for a while upon a tale of the past. 


THERE was a dreamy stillness in 
the air—there was a golden glory 
over the sky—there was a music in 
the far-off hum of distant nature sink- 
ing to repose—there was a fragrance 
in the soft breath of the valley, as it 
stole timidly through the multitude 
of drowsy flowers, as if afraid to 
wake them from their evening sleep ; 
all told of one of those few days 
which last in loveliness from their 
dawning to their close—so full of 
every fine essence of joy, that we 
tremble to see them pass, lest we 
should never find any thing so beau- 
tiful upon earth again. The whis- 
pering murmur of the small long 
waves, as they woo’d the quiet sands 
upon the sea-shore—the pale and 
timid lustre of the stars, as they shone 
out, one by one, through the still 
purple heaven—the slow changes of 
a rosy cloud, as it dallied with an 
unseen wind—spoke peace !—Peace, 
the first, last, great blessing—the 
mightiest of promises—the object of 
virtue, of wisdom, of knowledge— 
the only desire that experience leaves 
—the hope beyond our life—the glo- 
ry of eternity—Peace ! 

High-eyried on the rocky emi- 
nence, where now the overthrown 
stones of a massy wall tell of cities 
and their dwellers, passed like sha- 
dows down the dim vista of the gene, 
stood the fair town of Azimantium, 
With its long-disused battlements, its 
temples, and its columns, marked in 
fine lines of shadowy purple, high 


_ upon the broad expanse of the rich 


evening sky. The mountain on which 
it stood, clothed in the splendid robe 
of the setting day’s calm violet-colour, 
hung over the valleys and the plains 
around, with an air of protecting ma- 
jesty. On one side a gentle slope, 
covered with green pastures, and 
clumps of high trees, with ever and 
anon a temple or a villa in their 
shade, declined softly towards the 
fair land of Greece—the country of 
poetry and song—to which Aziman- 


tium had long belonged. Two other 
sides, that towards the Euxine,* and 
that which looked over Thrace, were 
rough and steep, broken with gigan- 
tic crags; and though many a piece 
of smooth short turf intervened be- 
tween the masses of cold grey stone 
—though many a tree waved its leafy 
arms, as if in sport, above each rug- 
ged cliff, and many a green parasite 
trailed its fantastic garlanding of 
verdure over the harsh and stony 
limbs of the mountain—no footin 
was there for things of mortal mould. 
The goat, the sure-footed goat, look- 
ed down, with sidelong glance, from 
the flat summit above, but tempted 
not the descent; the fox earthed 
himself at the foot ; and but the eagle, 
of all living things, in his kingly lone- 
liness, chose it for his dwelling, from 
its very solitude. The fourth side 
turned towards the barbarian ene- 
mies of the Grecian name, and frown- 
ed defiance in one savage, dark, un- 
broken precipice. 

But now all was peace around. 
Splendour, and feasting, and music, 
reigned through the Grecian em- 
pire. The brow of every man was 
calm and joyful, the voice of every 
one was rich in poetry and song; 
and it would have seemed that no- 
thing but a smile had ever curled the 
lip, or danced in the eye. Oh fatal 
softness! Oh hard lot of man! that 
peace can never rest without power ! 
that enjoyment can never continue 
without strength ! that the shield, and 
the glaive, and the javelin, should be 
the only safeguards of tranquillity! 

All was peace. Many a century 
of decaying years had swept over the 
proud fabric of the Roman Empire, 
and what had been mighty, was now 
hastening towards a name. The men 
who had conquered a world, mould- 
ered in the dust; and their children 
were contented to enjoy. The arms 
which should have wielded the sword, 
or braced on the shield, now only rai- 
sed the cup, or struck thelyre. Voices 





* See Procopius de Edificiis, 1. iv. cap. xi. Several reasons have induced me to 
place Azimantium on the very shores of the Euxine. 
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which, in former days, would have 
breathed the soul of freedom to the 
— hearts of a mighty people, 
or pleaded for the laws before that 
senate which should have been im- 
mortal, now sung the loose and ribald 
song, in the halls of luxury and the re- 
sorts of intemperance, or urged some 
vain and subtle theme, in schools 
that had become schools of folly. 
Honour was no longer to the brave, 
or to the good; and, though peace 
spread over the whole eastern realm, 
it was peace bought by tributary 
old, won by degradation, and spent 
in effeminacy, indulgence, and vice. 
One small city alone of the whole 
empire, still held within its walls the 
nobler spirit of Rome’s ancient days. 
One small city alone, like an altar to 
some sublime but nearly forgotten 
deity, upheld the flame of virtuous 
courage—simple, grand, noble, inde- 
pee ee the smile of peace, 
ut feared not the frown of war; re- 
posed without softness, and rejoiced 
without debauchery. That city was 
Azimantium. Its youth, trained to the 
nobler amusements, only descended 
from the free mountajn-air of their 
sky-surrounded dwelling, to war 
with the wild beasts of the forests 
around, or to chase the swift deer 
over the Thracian plains. Such were 
their sports of peace; and if a lin- 
gering influence of the genius-brea- 
thing climate taught the Pentellican 
marble to start into life, woke the 
Achaian flute, or struck the Teian 
lyre, the godlike spirit of a purer age 
gave fire to the song, and vigour to 
the statue. The mighty and majestic 
scenes amidst which they beat, raised 
and dignified the hearts of Aziman- 
tium; and though the passions of 
humanity were there in all their 
force, the better soul, the nobler pur- 
pose of the mind, linked those pas- 
sions to all that is grand and dignified 
in nature. The aspirations of the 
spirit, and the desires of the body, 
were not waging the horrific strug- 
le mutually to destroy each other ; 
ut, joined together in thrilling fel- 
lowship, like the immortal twins of 
Laconia, they strove alone to guide 
and elevate each other. Love dwelt 
in Azimantium; but it was that 
brighter love, wherein the radiant 
share of the deathless soul invests 
the earthly portion with a blaze of 
light. 
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I have said that it was the evening 
of a summer’s day—a day such as is 
hardly known to more northern cli- 
mates—a day on which the kingly 
charioteer of heaven seems to hold 
some high festival,and robe himselfin 
more majestic lustre. The sunshine 
had passed, and it was evening—but 
an evening full of rays. It seemed 
as if some mysterious power had 
robbed the daylight of half its beams, 
to weave them into purple with the 
dark-blue woof of night, and then 
had studded it over with golden stars, 
to curtain the cradle of the sleeping 
earth. 

Through the still calm valleys at 
the foot of the mountain of Aziman- 
tium—by the side of the living stream 
that sparkled onward on its brief gay 
course—amidst tall and scattered 
trees, where the nightingale raised 
his glorious anthem to the first star 
—wandered two of the children of 
that city, who had seen no other 
dwelling, and never desired to do so. 
They had risen from infancy in scenes 
which had every day grown dearer ; 
and as years had flown, mutual love, 
uncrossed, unopposed, untainted, had 
given those scenes a light, whose 
spring was in their own hearts, a 
charm wrought by that potent magi- 
cian, Affection. They loved as fully 
as mortal things can love; and from 
all external nature, from every song, 
from every sight, a sweet commu- 
nion of thrilling enjoyments gathered 
itself round their mutual hearts. The 
memory of all their past was to- 
gether; the joy of the}present was 
tasted together; the future—misty 
and vague as that dim profound must 
ever be—they never dreamed could 
be otherwise than together. One 
month had yet to fly ere the dearest, 
because the most durable, tie was to 
bind Honoria to Menenius for ever; 
andnow they wanderedalone through 
those sweet valleys, and amidst those 
soft scenes, unwatched, undoubted, 
by those whose duty was to guard 
and to protect, because there was 
not one heart within the bounds of 
the city, who dared to think that Ho- 
noria was unsafe with Menenius. 

They talked of love and hope; and 
those bright visions that, in the sum- 
mer-morning of our youth, dance be- 
fore our dazzled and untaught eyes, 
came thick upon them : and they lent 
each other willing aid to raise c 
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after fabric, out of thin air alone, till 
the unsubstantial architecture reach- 
ed to the very sky. Oh how they 
dreamt! and though a sultry and un- 
nerving air grew up, one knew not 
whence, casting a sort of doubtful 
faintness on»Honoria’s frame; and 
though v mours of dangers to 
the.state, and new demands from the 

ensioned enemies of the Eastern 

mpire, had reached the ears of Me- 
nenius, an atmosphere of their own 
hope surrounded them, in which joy 
seemed to breathe secure. 

They had wandered long, pouring 
their souls into each other’s bosom, 
till at length they turned to mount 
the gentle ascent that led them to 
their home. And yet they lingered, 
and yet they paused to take another 
look over the twilight-world which 
spread out beneath, wider and wider 
at every step as they ascended; and 
to say, “ How fair!” and still to speak 
one kind word more. As thus they 
paused beneath a group of tall trees, 
near which an ancient tower marked 
the burial-place of the great of other 
days, and stretched their eyes over 
the darkening landscape, a sudden 
feeling of terror shot through Hono- 
ria’s breast—she knew not why. She 
heard nothing, she felt nothing, she 
saw nothing, which could awaken 
fear; and yet with a sudden and in- 
stinctive impulse, she clung to Me- 
nenius, exclaiming, “ What is co- 
ming?” The horses that were feed- 

ing on the slope, with a shrill cry 
broke in madness down the hill; an 
eagle started from the rock below, 
and screaming, soared into the sky; 
while the lover cast his strong arm 
round her he loved, and unconscious- 
ly laid his hand upon his sword. All 
elt the dreadful coming of some 
eat change. It came—with a roar 
ike the accumulated thunder of a 
thousand storms! The lightning, 
bursting from no visible cloud, swept 
over the clear blue sky, and shone 
amongst the stars; and in the livid 
blaze, the towers of Azimantium, 
with each line dark and clear on the 
broad glare, were seen to quiver, and 
rock, and fall; while beneath the 
lovers’ feet, the earth heaved and 
protest, as if the globe were rent with 
ying agonies. The air was one wild 


scream—the sky, from pole to pole, 
was all on fire—the ground refused 
its footing, Then came a moment of 





dead calm. All was silent! all was 
still! and Menenius felt Honoria’s 
arms relax the terrified clasp in which 
they held him. “ It is over, beloved,” 
whispered he, as if afraid to break 
the restored tranquillity even by his 
voice: “ It is over; thank God, the 
earthquake has passed by !” 

But before the words were well 
pronounced, a fitful gleam, a broader 
flash, another roar, swept through 
the air; the ground yawned and qui- 
vered; the tottering tower beside 
them was hurled in crashing ruins 
over the brink. Menenius caught at 
a tree for support; but it, too, sha- 
king like a willow bough ina storm, 
swayed to and fro, and staggered as 
if plucked up by some gigantic force. 
Its boughs crashed; its centuried 
roots gave way, and rushing on those 
who had sought support in its 
strength, it overwhelmed them in its 
descent. What was the lover’s only 
thought as he fell? To save her he 
loved ; and by asudden, scarcely con- 
scious, effort of all his natural vigour, 
he kept her off, while the uprooted 
tree was dashed upon himself. 

* * * * 

The earthquake had passed by, 
and become a thing of memory. 
Nineteen of the towers of Constan- 
tinople had fallen; the walls of Azi- 
mantium lay broken and destroy- 
ed; and on the day which was to 
have lighted the marriage torch for 
Honoria and Menenius, the lover 
lay, slowly recovering from the even- 
ing of the earthquake, and the beau- 
tiful girl watched him with glad, yet 
anxious eyes. The father of Me- 
nenius, too, stood beside him, and 
marked the reviving glow in his son’s 
cheek with joy, although there was 
a deep and thoughtful shadow on 
his brow, which brightened into 
something of triumph and of hope, 
as his eye ran over the bold and 
swelling muscles of his frame, and 
thought that but a few days more 
would restore that frame to all its 
pristine vigour. The triumph and 
the hope were those of a true son of 
ancient Greece, for they were kindled 
and inspired by the proud thought 
that the energetic strength of mind 
and body which were no longer 
united in himself, would, in his son, 

rove the safeguard of his country. 
e had news to tell which might 
well have quelled the fecble spirits 
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of that degenerate age, but Menenius 
was a child of Azimantium, and knew 
not fear, even though crushed, and 
sick, and wounded. He had borne 
the cautions of the leech, and the 
restraint of a sick-chamber, with 
somewhat of impatience and disdain; 
but when his father told him that 
the false Bishop of Margus had open- 
ed the gates of that city to the bar- 
barian Attila, the destroyer of arts, 
the waster of empires, the scourge of 
God; that unnumbered myriads of 
the Huns were pouring over the 
frontier barriers of the Eastern Em- 
pire; that Sirnium and Sardica, Ra- 
tiaria aud Naissus, had fallen, and 
that but a few days more would see 
the blood-gorged savages beneath 
the rocks of Azimantium, Menenius 
became docile as a lamb to all that 
might hasten his recovery. Hono- 
ria’s cheek grew pale, and her lip 
forgot its smile, but not a word of 
fear was breathed upon the air, and 
her dark dark eye shot out rays of 
more intense and brilliant light, as 
she gazed on each piece of her lover’s 
armour, and scanned them jealously 
for fault or flaw. 
* * * * * 

There was a cry through the whole 
of Greece,“ They come! They come!” 
Over the fields, through the valleys, 
on the mountains; from voice to 
voice, and castle to castle, and city 
to city, the cry went forth, “ Death 
to the nations! They come! They 
come! Vulturés, prepare to feast! 
They come! They come!” 

All fell down before them or fled, 
and those who timidly spoke but the 
name of war, died by their own 
hearths. Fortress after fortress, town 
after town, was attacked and taken, 
and plundered and destroyed; not 
one stone was left upon another, and 
captivity and the sword shared the 
children of the land between them ; 
and still went on the cry, “ They 
come! They come! Vultures, pre- 
pare! They come! They come!” 

The weak luxurious Romans of 
that degenerate day, knew not the 
very arms with which to oppose 
their barbarous enemies. What did 


_the songavail them? What the dance ? 


What the wine-cup and the feast ? 
Could the soft-tongued sophist cheat 
the dark Hun from his destined 
prey ? Or the skilful lawyer shew 
Attila the code which forbade the 
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strong to plunder and subject the 
weak? No,no! After three disgrace- 
ful scenes of defeat, all fled, or yielded, 
or died, or were made slaves, and 
the whole land was red with flaming 
cities, and with blood-stained fields. 

At length, the watchers on the 
steep of Azimantiumypeheld a dim 
cloud sweeping over te distant pro- 
spect, so vast, so mighty, that the 
whole land seemed teeming with a 
fearful birth. “ They come! They 
come!”’ was all the cry; “ They 
come! They come! The Myriads of 
the north! Warriors, prepare your 
swords! They come! They come!” 

On they swept, like the wind of 
the desert. The ruined walls of 
Azimautium, rifted by the earth- 
quake, offered nothing to oapeee 
their progress. Three sides, indeed, 
were defended by Nature herself, 
but the fourth was free, and up the 
soft slope they rushed, tribe upon 
tribe, nation upon nation, flushed 
with conquest, hardened to massacre, 
eager for spoil, contemptuous of dan- 
ger and death. 

Across the narrowest part of the 
approach—where the steep natural 
rock on one side, and the chasm left 
by the overthrown tower on the other, 
impeded all passage but by the 
smooth ascent—in long bright line, 
with casque, and buckler, and blade, 
stood the youth of Azimantium, be- 
tween their dear familiar homes and 
the dark enemy. On rushed the 
Huns, with glad yng leaming in 
the fierce thirst for blood. he 
horsemen came first, their harness 
loaded with the golden ornaments of 
plundered cities, and hanging at each 
knee the bleeding head of a fresh 
slain Greek, while myriads of foot 
swarmed up behind them, so that, 
to the eyes above, the whole steep 
appeared alive with a dark mass of 
rushing enemies. An ocean of grim 
faces was raised to the devoted city, 
and glared upon the young band of 
Azimantines, as the first-prepared 
sacrifice to the god of victory. 

Nearer and more near they came. 
Forth flew the Scythian javelins, and, 
repelled from a thousand shields, 
turned innocent away, and then, the 
gazers from the house-tops of Azi- 
mantium might see the closer fight 
engaged. The unbroken line of gal- 


Jant champions still maintained the 
strife against the swelling multitude 
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that rushed like a tremendous sea 
upon them. Barbarian after barba- 
rian fell stricken from his horse, and 
still they saw the battle rage, and 
swarms of fresh enemies pour up to 
the assault. Still waved the swords, 
still advanced the spears, and still 
the bands of Azimantium held their 
narrow pass, while behind them stood 
the old men of the town,to encourage 
them by the presence of their fathers 
—to carry them fresh arms—to bear 
away the dead. 

But oh what a sight it was, when 
first the gazers beheld four of the 
parents separate from the rest of the 
wavering crowd, and, bearinga heavy 
burden, come back towards the city! 
Oh, with what terrified speed did 
mothers, and sisters, and wives, and 
the beloved, rush forth to meet the 

hastly spectacle, and learn the dread- 
ul truth! And oh, how they crowd- 
ed round, when the old men laid 
down their load, and, the cloak cast 
back, shewed the fair boy stricken 
in his spring of beauty, the red blood 
clotted in his golden hair, the energy 
of being passed from his young eyes, 
and the “ pale flag of death advanced” 
where the joy of life had reigned. 

His sister wrung her hands and 
tore her hair, and wept, but his mo- 
ther gazed calmly, proudly, painfully, 
upon the clay. Then bending down 
to take one kiss of his cold cheek, 
“ Weep not,” she cried, “ weep not, 
Eudocia, for your brother! He, the 
first, died for his country! My child 
is in heaven!” 

“ They come! They come!” was 
shouted from below: “ Fly to the 
altars! Lo, they come! they come!” 
and breaking through the line of 
brave defenders, on rushed a body 
of the Huns. On, up the steep they 
urged their horses, reeking with 
bleed and battle—on, on, towards 
the city. The women fled to the 
churches and to the shrines, but there 
was none to defend the town; the 
streets were vacant; the youths and 
the old men had alike gone forth to 
the battle; the Huns were at the gate, 
and all seemed lost. 

It was then that Menenius, red 
from the brow to the heel with the 
blood of his enemies, shouted to his 
brave companions to follow him, and 
hurling a gigantic Scythian down the 
steep, with one bound he passed the 


chasm, and lighted on a point of rock 
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where the foot of man had never 
stood before—another brought him 
to a higher crag, whence a small 
green ridge ran round the steepest 
of the precipice under the city walls. 
One after another his bravest com- 
rades followed. Some missed their 
footing and were dashed to atoms on 
the rocks below; but still another 
and another succeeded, for Aziman- 
tium knew not fear. The Huns were 
on their threshold, and who dared 
hesitate’ A hundred of the most 
agile passed the depth, pursued the 
green path, cleared another and an- 
other spring, reached the city wall, 
climbed over its ruined stones, and 
in the narrow entrance street met the 
victorious Huns, who had paused to 
plunder the first shrine they found. 

No words were spoken : nor jave- 
lins nor arrows were now used; brow 
to brow, and sword to sword, the 
struggle was renewed. But who can 
conquer men who combat for their 
hearths ? The Huns fell, died, or 
were driven back, for that narrow 
way had no outlet but by the gate 
through which they had entered, 
and the close street where fought the 
youth of Azimantium. Nota Grecian 
glaive fell in vain, and at every step 
Menenius trod uponaslain barbarian. 
Like a reaper, each sweep of his un- 
ceasing arm made a hollow vacancy in 
the rank before him, and death grew 
so fearfully busy amongst the Huns, 
that vague imaginings of some su- 
pernatural power being armed to 
their encounter, took possession of 
their bosoms. The form of the young 
hero swelled to the eyes of their 
fancy. “ It is a god!” they cried, 
“it is a god!” They shrank from 
his blows—they turned—they fled. 
Those who were behind knew not 
the cause of terror, but caught it as 
it came. Each saw his fellow flying, 
and, touched by the same dim un- 
nerving influence, sought but to fly. 
“A god! a god!” they cried, and 
rushed forth tumultuously on those 
who followed towards the city. 

The broken line of Azimantium 
through which they had forced their 
way, now divided into two by the 
barbarian multitude, still waged ter- 
rific warfare on either side, while 
Menenius, pressing on with his com- 
panions, drove the ferocious Huns 
from the gate. The contagious ter- 
ror of the fugitives spread to those 
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without, and all were hurrying down 
the descent, when one chief rushed 
through the struggling crowd. “A 
god?” cried he. “ This hand shall 
try his immortality!” and on he 
urged his steed against Menenius. 
For an instant the Greeks paused 
in their pursuit, and the barbarians 
rallied from their flight, and all eyes 
turned upon the Hun and his op- 
ponent. The fate of Azimantium 
—the last relic of Grecian and of 
Roman glory—hung upon that brief 
moment. Aninstant decided all, for 
before fear could become hope in 
the hearts of the Huns, the charger of 
the barbarian chief was wild upon 
the plain, and he himself, cleft to the 
jaws, lay motionless before Mene- 
nius. A thousand souls seemed in 
the hero’s bosom, and, plunging in 
the midst of the enemies, he drove 
them down the steep. All Aziman- 
tium followed, and their footsteps 
were upon the necks of the dying. 
The rout was complete, and terror 
and dismay hung upon the flank of 
the defeated Huns; but still Mene- 
nius urged the furious pursuit. On, 
on he cleft his way. He marked not, 
he saw not who was near, he heeded 
not, he felt not what opposed him. 
His eye was fixed upon a white and 
fluttering object which was borne 
along amidst the brown masses of 
the flying barbarians, and towards it 
he rent his way, while his unwearied 
arm smote down all things that im- 
peded his progress, as if but to make 
a path to that. 

As long as the rout and the pur- 
suit were confined by the narrow 
sides of the ascent to Azimantium, 
he kept that one spot in view; but 
afterwards, when the path of the 
flyers opened out upon the plains, 
the horse which bore it, carried it 
away from his straining eyes, while 
the grey falling of the evening gave 
every distant thing a vague shadowy 
uncertain form, like the objects of 
the past seen through the twilight 
memory of many years—he followed 
. to the last—night fell, and it was 

ost. 

With triumph and with song the 
children of Azimantium wound up 
towards the city. Joy! joy! joy! 
was in their hearts, and victory upon 
their brows. They had overcome 


the myriads, they had conquered 
the invincible! they had rolled back 
the barbarian torrent from the gates 
of their glad city, and every step 
that they took among the unburied 
dead of the enemy told they had 
won for themselves both victory and 
peace. With a quick step, but with 
a cast-down eye and a knitted brow, 
Menenius, the hero of the triumph, 
followed the path up the hill. Every 
voice was glad, every heart seemed 
joyful, but his ; but there was a fear, 
a dread, a conviction in his bosom, 
that his was the home that had been 
plundered of its treasure, his was 
the hearth to be for ever desolate. 
He strode on to the town, and joy 
and glory hailed him; and gratitude 
and admiration proclaimed his name 
to the skies. They called him the 
deliverer of his country, the saviour 
of his native place—they saluted 
him as victor—they acknowledged 
him as chief. 

“ Honoria ?” he asked, “ Honoria?” 
but no one answered. Honoria was 
gone. Since the entrance of the 
Huns into the city, Honoria had not 
been seen: and casting himself down 
upon a couch, he hid his eyes in his 
cloak, while gladness and rejoicing 
filled the midnight air, and all Azi- 
mantium was one high festival. 

*T was strange, twas wonderfully 
strange! that one small city of the 
greatest empire in the world—while 
an inundation of barbarians poured 
over the land—while fortress and 
town were cast down and levelled 
with the earth—while legions fled 
dismayed, and nations bowed the 
head—and while the very suburbs 
of Constantinople, the imperial city, 
beheld the fearful faces of the Huns, 
—’twas strange, "twas wonderfully 
strange, that one small city should 
stand in its solitary freedom, bold, 
fearless, and unconquered. *Twas 
strange, "twas wonderfully strange ! 
Yet the deeds of the children of 
Azimantium are recorded in an im- 
mortal page, wherein we read, that 
“they attacked, in frequent and suc- 
cessful sallies, the troops of the Huns, 
who gradually declined their dan- 
gerous neighbourhood ; they res- 
cued from their hands the spoil and 
the captives, and recruited their 
domestic force by the voluntary as- 
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- sociation of fugitives and desert- 
ers.” * 

In every sally; in every irruption 
made by the Azimantines into the 
vast tract of country now covered 
with the Huns, Menenius was the 
leader ; and in the fierce incessant 
warfare thus carried on, he seemed 
to find his only consolation, his only 
enjoyment. At other times, he would 
sit sad and gloomy, his vacant eye 
fixed unobserving upon space, and 
his heart meditating sad dreams. In 
the visions of the night, too, when 
weariness dimmed the fire in his 
heart, and suffered his eyes to close, 
the white and fluttering object he 
had pursued in the fight of Aziman- 
tium would again be carried off, 
while imagination would fill up all 
that sight had not been able to ascer- 
tain, and the form of Honoria, torn 
away from him by the barbarian, 
would hold forth its phantom arms, 
and implore aid and succeur in vain. 
Then his vigorous and manly limbs 
would writhe with the agony of his 
dreaming soul, till horror and des- 
pair would burst the bands of sleep, 
and he would start again upon his 
feet to wreak his great revenge up- 
on the enemy. And yet there was 
a quality in his soul which—although 
while an adverse sword was drawn, 
ora ares bow was bent, his 
step was through blood and carnage, 
his path was terror and death,—yet 
there was a quality in his soul which 
suspended the uplifted blow. when 
the suppliant and the conquered 
clasped his knee ; and many was the 
train of captives which he sent home 
to the city; the pledges of future 
security and respect to Azimantium. 

At length when seventy cities had 
fallen before the Scythian hordes, 
and nought but ruins were left to 
say where they had been, and to 
point to after ages the sad moral of 
an empire’s decay, the weak Theo- 
dosius, unable to protect his sub- 
jects, or defend himself, agreed to 
treat with the mighty Barbarian, 
and to buy precarious peace with 
gold and concession, when he dared 
not purchase true security by the 
sword. Attila dictated the condi- 
tions, and Theodosius yielded to all 
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his demands, but one, with. which 
the emperor had no power to com- 
ply ;..and that was, that the city 
of Azimantium should restore. the 
captives taken from the Huns. At- 
tila felt how little power a feeble 
and degenerate monarch could have 
over a fearless, noble, unconquerable 
race; and he felt, too, that all his 
own power, great and battle-born as 
it was, could scarcely suffice to crush 
the hearts of Azimantium. The 
monarch of all the Eastern empire 
confessed his inability to compel 
the restoration of the captives; and 
Attila, the terror of the world, the 
scourge of God, the conqueror of 
nations, treated on equal terms with 
the small city of Thrace. 

Oh how the heart of Menenius 
beat, when the monarch of the Huns, 
by the mouth of his envoys, pro- 
posed that all prisoners taken be- 
tween his myriads and the city of 
Azimantium should be mutually 
restored! And oh how his bosom 
lieaved, when, surrounded by the 
Hunnish cavalry, the little knot of 
Azimantine captives were conduct- 
ed up the hill! But where was Ho- 
noria? where was the beloved? 

The Huns declared they had de- 
livered all, and Honoria was not 
there—Honoria, without whom all 
was nothing. Ten of the principal 
barbarian chiefs were detained as 
hostages for the safety of her who 
had not returned; while the envoys 
of Attila were sent back to learn the 
savage monarch’s will. The reply 
soon came, that if any of the chiefs 
of Azimantium dared to trust him- 
self in the dominions of Attila, he 
should have free means and aid in 
making every search for the captive 
said to be detained. Maximin and 
Priscus, the messengers added, were 
then on their journey as ambassa- 
dors from the imperial court to the 
king of the Huns, and if the Azi- 
mantine chief would join them at 
Sardica, he would be conducted to 
the presence of Attila, who loved 
the brave, even when his enemies. 

Menenius sprang upon his horse, 
and, followed by ascanty train, took 
the way to Sardica, his heart torn 
with the eternal struggle of those 
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two indefatigable athletes, Hope and 
Fear. Still, as he went, his eye 
roamed over the landscape—for even 
the absorbing sorrow of his own 
breast had not obliterated his love 
for his country—and how painful 
was the sight upon which the eye 
rested! Desolation—the vacant cot- 
tage, the extinguished hearth, the 
threshold stained with blood, the 
raven and the vulture gorged and 
gorging, the mangled and unburied 
slain, the overthrown cities, the de- 
serted streets through which the 
speedy grass was already growing 
up, where multitudes had trod—the 
grass—the verdant and the speedy 
grass, which, like the fresh joys of 
this idle world, soon covers over the 
place that we have held when once 
we are passed away—ruin, destruc- 
tion, death—such was the aspect of 
the land. And as he gazed and saw, 
the thought of all the broken ties 
and torn fellowships, the sweet asso- 
ciations and dear thrilling sympa- 
thies dissolved, the wreck of every 
noble art, the scattering of every 
finer feeling, which the blasting, 
withering, consuming lightning of 
war had there accomplished, found 
an answering voice deep in the re- 
cesses of his own wrung and ago- 
nized heart. At theruins of Naissus 
—for one stone of the city scarcely 
remained upon the other—he joined 
the legates of the emperor, and with 
them pursued his way. His mind 
was not attuned to much commune 
with his fellows ; and though Priscus, 
with learned lore, tempted him to 
speak of science, and arts, and phi- 
losophy ; and Maximin, with courtly 
urbanity, which softened and orna- 
mented the sterner firmness of his 
character, and Vigilius, the inter- 
preter, with subtle and persuasive 
art, strove to win the Azimantine 
chief to unbend from his deep gloom, 
Menenius could neither forget nor 
forgive, and sadness was at once in 
his heart, and upon his brow. 

Over high mountains, through 
brown woods, across dark and tur- 
bulent rivers, the ambassadors were 
led on by that part of the barbarian 
army, which was destined to be both 
their protection and guide. They 
saw but few of the inhabitants of the 
country, and little cultivated ground. 
Droves of oxen and sheep seemed 
the riches of the land. Pasture ap- 


peared to be the employment of the 
people, and war their sport. 

heir march was regulated by the 
Huns who accompanied them, aud 
by them also was each day’s journey 
limited. The spot for pitching their 
tents was exactly pointed out, and 
the hour for departure was not only 
named, but enforced. Each day, 
long before that hour came, Mene- 
nius was on foot, and he would wan- 
der forth in the morning sunshine, 
and gaze through the deep vacuities 
in the woods, or let his eyes rest 
upon the misty and uncertain moun- 
tains, while the vast wild wideness 
of the land would force upon his 
heart the madness of hoping that his 
search would prove successful. Thus 
had he gone forth one morning, 
when, inthe glade of the forest where 
their tents were raised, he saw be- 
fore him one of the barbarians whom 
he had never beheld before. The 
cold stern eye of Menenius rested 
on him for an instant, and then turn- 
ed to the dim woods again. There 
was nothing pleasing in ‘his form or 
in his countenance, and Menenius 
was passing on. He was short in 
stature, but broad as a giant, and 
with each muscular limb swellin 
with vigour and energy. His head 
was large and disproportioned, his 
face flat, his brow prominent, his 
colour swarthy. A few long and 
straggling hairs upon his chin, and 
deep lines of powerful thought, told 
that he had long reached manhood, 
while his white and shining teeth, 
and his bright keen speckless eye, 
spoke vigour undecayed by one year 
too many. 

“ Whither stray’st thou, stranger ?” 
said the barbarian; “ can a Greek 
enjoy the aspect of solitary nature ; 
can the dweller in cities—the pitiful 
imitator of the meanest of insects, 
the ant—can he look with pleasure 
on the wilds that were given man 
for his best, and original home ?” 

“ Thou art ignorant, Hun!” re- 
plied Menenius, “and with the pride 
of ignorance, despisest that which 
thou dost not comprehend. Man, 
in raising cities and ornamenting 
them with art, only follows the dic- 
tates of nature herself. To the brutes 
she gave the wild world, but added 
no intellect to her gift, for the world, 
in its wildest state, was sufficient. 
To man she gave intellect, and the 
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whole universe, full of materials, on 
which to employ it. He who is 
most elevated by nature herself, will 
use her gifts in the most diversified 
ways, and he who least uses them, 
approaches nearest to the brute.— 

ay, barbarian, roll not thy furious 
eyes on me; I sought thee not, and 
he who speaks to me must hear the 
truth.” 

For several minutes, however, the 
Hun did roll his eyes with an ex- 
pression of fury that strangely con- 
trasted with his perfect silence. Not 
a word did he speak—not a quiver 
of the lip betrayed the suppression 
of any angry tone, and it was not till 
the fierce glance of his wrath was 
completely subdued, that he replied, 
“ Vainson of a feeble race, upon whose 
necks Attila, my lord and thine, has 
trod, boast not the use of arts which 
have reduced thy people to what 
they are, and made them alike unfit 
for war and peace. Look at their 
bones whitening in the fields; look 
at their cities levelled with the plains; 
look at their manifold and wicked 
laws, which protect the strong and 
oppress the weak; look at their silken 
and luxurious habits, which effemi- 
nate their bodies and degrade their 
minds. This is the product of the 
arts thou praisest. This is the de- 
grading civilisation that thou huggest 
to thy heart.” 

“ Not so, Hun,” replied Mene- 
nius ; “ the corruption which thou 
hast seen with too sure an eye, 
springs not from art, or knowledge, 
or civilisation. It springs from the 
abuse of wealth and power. The 
Roman empire was as a man who, 
covered with impenetrable armour, 
had conquered all his enemies, and 
finding none other to struggle with, 
had cast away his shield and breast- 
plate, and lay down ona sunny bank to 
sleep. In his slumber, new adversaries 
came upon him, his armour was gone, 
and he was overthrown. The ar- 
mour of the empire was courage, 
decision, and patriotism, the slum- 
ber was luxury, and thus it was that 
the myriads of thy Lord penetrated 
to Constantinople, and destroyed the 
cities. The arts thou despisest, be- 
cause thou knowest them not, had 
no share in bringing on the slumber 
which has suesel so destructive ; but 
let the Huns beware, for the giant 
may awake.” ‘ 

“Ha!” cried the barbarian, with 


a triumphant smile, “ what is the 
city that could stand an hour, if 
Attila bade it fall ?” 

“ Azimantium !” replied Menenius. 

The Hun threw back his broad 
shoulders, and glared upon the Thra- 
cian chief, with a glance more of 
surprise than anger—then gazed at 
him from head to foot, visited each 
particular feature with his eye, and 
marked every vigorous and well- 
turned limb with a look of scrutin- 
izing enquiry. “ Thou art Mene- 
nius!” he exclaimed abruptly, after 
he had satisfied himself, “ Thou art 
Menenius! ’Tis well! ’Tis well !— 
I deemed thou hadst been Maximin.” 

“ And had I been so,” asked Me- 
nenius, “ would that have made a 
difference in thy language ?” 

“Son of a free and noble race,’ 
replied the Hun, “ ask me no far- 
ther. That which may well become 
thee to speak, would ill befit the sup- 
pliant messenger of a conquered 
king; and that which I would say to 
the vanquished and the crouching, 
could not be applied to the brave 
and the independent. Happy had it 
been for thy country had she pos- 
sessed many like to thee, for then 
she would have fallen with honour : 
and happy, too, had it been for At- 
tila my Lord, for then his triumphs 
would have been more glorious.” 

Menenius was silent. The tone of 
the Hun was changed. The rudeness 
of his manner was gone; and though 
he spoke with the dignity of one 
whose nation was rich in conquests, 
there was no longer in his language 
the assumption of haughty superio- 
rity which he had at first displayed. 

“ And thou,” said Menenius at last 
—‘“ Who am I to fancy thee ?” 

“TI am Onegesius, the servant of 
Attila the King,” replied the Hun; 
“and mark me, chieftain of a brave 
people. Hold but little communion 
with the slaves of Theodosius as 
they pass through the dominions of 
the Huns. The lion may be stung 
by the viper, if he lie down where 
he be coiled. Now, farewell ;’ and 
thus speaking, the Hun turned, and 
with a proud firm step, each fall of 
which seem planted as for a combat, 
he took his path away from ‘the 
Grecian tents. 


* # * # * 


The ambassadors pursued their 
way, and, after some days, encamped 
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late at night upon the banks of the 
dark and rushing Tebiscus. 

The heavens were obscured by 
heavy ieaden clouds driven by the 
wind into large masses, through the 
breaks of which, a dull and sickly 
moon glared forth with a fitful and a 
watery light upon the misty earth. 
The dim shapes of shadowy moun- 
tains, too, were vaguely sketched 
upon the sky, covered with quick 
passing shades, while ever and anon 
the winds howled forth their melan- 
choly song, a wild and sombre an- 
them to the grim genius of the scene 
around. 

The tents were pitched, the plain 
meal was over, the mead had passed 
round, and sleep had relaxed every 
weary muscle of the travellers’ limbs, 
when suddenly a hurricane rushed 
over the whole scene, the river rose, 
the rain came down in torrents, and 
the temporary encampment was in a 
moment overthrown. Drenched and 
terrified, the legates of the Emperor 
disengaged themselves with difficul- 
ty from their falling pavilions, and 
called loudly for help. Noise and 
confusion spread around, and the 
roaring stream rising quickly over 
the meadow in which they had been 
sleeping, the howling of the over- 
powering wind, and the heavy pat- 
tering of the rain, added to the dis- 
turbance and fear of the scene. 

A moment after, a blazing light 
upon the nearest hill rose like a 
beacon to direct their steps, and thi- 
ther the ambassadors were led by the 
Huns. 

Menenius, after he had provided 
for the safety of his horses and at- 
tendants, followed the rest. As he 
approached the light, he saw, by the 
figures of several Huns supplyin 
a large fire of dry reeds with fres 
fuel, that it had been raised on pur- 
pose to guide any travellers over- 
taken by the storm, to a place of 
shelter and repose. Attention and 
kindness awaited him, and he was 
instantly led into a large wooden 
house, where Priscus and Maximin 
were already seated by a cheerful 
hearth, at which a young widow, the 
wife of Attila’s dead brother Bleda, 
was busy in the gentle cares of hos- 
pitality. Along the extreme side of 
the apartment was drawn a line of 
Scythian slaves, armed as became 
those who waited on the widow of a 
king ; andas Menenius entered, their 


rank was just closing, after having 
iven exit toa form which made the 
hracian chief start forward, as his 
eye caught the last flutter of her re- 
tiring robes. “ Who passed ?’—he 
exclaimed abruptly, forgetting, in 
the anxious haste of the moment, all 
idle ceremony. “ Who passed but 
now ?”’— Ella, the daughter of the 
King, and her maidens,” was the re- 
ply. The heart of Menenius sunk, 
and his eye lost its eager fire. Ina 
few brief words he excused his 
abruptness; but the widow of Bleda 
was one of those whose kind hearts 
find excuses better than we can urge 
them. “ The maiden is fair,’ she 
said, “and well merits a stranger’s 
glance. In truth, she knew not that 
there was another guest of such a 
mien about to be added to our hearth, 
or she would have staid to pour the 
camus and the mead. Much would 
she grieve were she not here to shew 
that part of hospitality.” And Bleda’s 
widow sent a maiden to tell her 
niece that Menenius, the Azimantine 
chief, sat by the fire untended. 

She came—a dark-haired girl, 
with a splendid brow, and eyes as 
pure and bright as if a thousand 
diamonds had been melted to fur- 
nish forth their deep and flashing 
light. A rose as glorious as that 
upon the brow of morning warmed 
her cheek, and a quick untaught 
grace moved in her full and easy 
limbs, like those of a wild deer. 
But she was not Honoria; and the 
eye of Menenius rested on her, as 
on a fair statue, which, in its cold 
difference of being, however lovely, 
however it may call upon admira- 
tion, wakens no sympathy within 
our warmer bosoms. She, however, 
gazed on him, as on something new 
and strange, and bright; and there 
was in her glance both the untutored 
fire of artless nature, and the fearless 
pride of kingly race, and early ac- 
quaintance with power. For a mo- 
ment she stood and contemplated the 
Thracian chief, with her sandalled 
foot advanced, and her head thrown 
back, and her lustrous eye full of 
wild pleasure; but then suddenly a 
red flush rose in her cheek, and 
spread over her brow, and, with a 
trembling hand, she filled a cup of 
mead, touched it with her lips, gave 
it to Menenius, and again ~~. y 

Menenius lay down to rest, but his 
dreams were not of her. Gay visions 
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of the former time rose up and visit- 
ed his brain. From out the dreary 
tomb of the past, long-perished mo- 
ments of joy and hope were call- 
ed, as by an angel’s voice, to bless 
his slumber—Honoria—Azimantium 
—happiness. 

Pass we over the onward journey. 
After a long and tedious march, the 
ambassadors arrived at the royal vil- 
lage of the Huns, which was then 
surrounded by uncultured woods, 
though at present the rich vineyards 
of Tokay spread round the land in 
which it stood. Houses of wood were 
the only structures which were boast- 
ed by the chief city of the monarch 
of one half the earth; and to the 
eye of the Greeks, every thing seem- 
ed poor and barbarous in the simpli- 
city of the Huns. Yet, even lowly as 
were their cottage palaces, they had 
contrived to bestow much art on 
their construction. Fantastic trellis- 
work, and rich carved screens, and 
wreathed columns, cut of polished 
and variegated woods, were scattered 
in every direction ; and while the first 
faint efforts of an approach to taste 
were to be found in the taller build- 
ings and more correct proportions of 
the royal dwellings, the idea of war 
—the national sport and habitual 

ion of the people—was to be seen 
in the imitative towers and castles 
with which they had decorated their 
dwellings of peace. 

Attila himself had not yet return- 
ed from his last excursion; but a day 
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did not elapse before his coming was 
announced by warrior after warrior 
who arrived, their horses covered 
with gold, and their followers loaded 
with spoil. All his subjects went forth 
to gratulate their conquering mo- 
narch ; and the Greeks, standing on a 
little eminence, beheld his approach. 
First came innumerable soldiers, 
in dark irregular masses, and then 
x pen chieftain after chieftain, 
all the various nations that he ruled. 
Then was seen a long train of maid- 
ens, in white robes, walking in two 
lines, each bearing aloft in her hand 
one end of a fine white veil, which, 
stretching across to the other side, 
canopied a row of younger girls, who 
scattered flowers upon the path. Be- 
hind these, mounted on a strong 
black horse, clothed in one uniform 
dark robe, without jewel, or gold, or 
ornament whatever, came the mo- 
narch whose sway stretched over all 
the northern world. As he advanced, 
he paused a moment, while his at- 
tendants raised a small silver table, 
on which the wife of one of his fa- 
vourite chiefs offered him refresh- 
ments on his return. He was still 
at some distance, but the Greeks 
could behold him bend courteously 
to the giver, and raise the cup to his 
lips. The table was then removed, 
and onward came the king—nearer 
—more near—till Menenius might 
distinguish the features of the dark 
Hun he had met in the forest. 
( 7'0 be continued.) 
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REFORM. 


Ir would now be very unprofitable 
to enquire whether the House of 
Commons ought to be reformed ; the 
die is cast ; Reform is resolved on by 
both the Ministry and the Country, 
therefore the question for beneficial 
discussion is—what change ought to 
be adopted ? In devoting this paper 
to it, our object is less to propose a 
plan, than to throw light on the pre- 
sent system, and the changes advo- 
cated by certain of the reformers. 
Plans, we fear, abound far more 
than the knowledge which is essen- 
tial for preventing them from being 
ruinous. 

All parties have been long the 
ommal friends of Reform; even the 
Tories, who profess the most deci- 
ded opposition to it, have still their 
own plan, to which they give its 
name ; on their declarations, they, 
as well as the Radicals, are Reform- 
ers. These men, for many of whom 
we entertain the highest respect, have 
therefore small right to cast censure 
on us, because our “ pet system” 
does not happen to correspond with 
theirs; if they do not err in prin- 
ciple, we do not; and if we differ 
from them in measure, they are as 
liable to err in it as ourselves. We 
are, as we stated several months ago, 
the friends of such reform as may be 
cautious, gradual, and practical ; but 
this avowal only makes us such re- 
formers in principle as they profess 
to be; and it forms no proof that 
our views are more pernicious than 
theirs. 

The system of reform, which has 
been for some time as warmly sup- 
ported by Tory as by Whig, always 
appeared to us excessively objection- 
able in respect of both justice and 
policy. We of course allude to the 
transferring of the franchise from 
boroughs, proved to be corrupt, to 
other places. There is scarcely a 

rinciple of reason and equity which 
it does not violate. The right of 
sending members to Parliament be- 
longs to the place, but not to the in- 
dividuals who exercise it for life; 

osterity, however, is robbed of its 
inheritance, solely on the guilt of the 
life-tenant. If a place ought to pos- 
sess the franchise, to disfranchise it 


from the corruption of the electors, 
is to punish private guilt by the pro- 
duction of public wrong ; if it ought 
not, the franchise should be taken 
from it without reference to the 
manner in which it is used. The 
system punishes the innocent for the 
misdeeds of the criminal. Itis noto- 
rious that almost all open boroughs, 
large as well as small, are equally 
corrupt; therefore, according to it, 
almost all ought to be disfranchised : 
of course, if its application were co- 
extensive with the corruption it pro- 
fesses to — it would deprive 
various of the most important in- 
terests and places in the empire of 
representatives. 

here are at this moment two 
cases—the Evesham one and that of 
Liverpool, before Parliament. In 
the former, only a very trifling pro- 
portion of the electors are represent- 
ed to have been bribed ; in the latter, 
nearly three-fourths are accused : 
while this is the case at present, the 
one place has at the least been quite 
as corrupt in past times as the other. 
Steps have been taken to disfran- 
chise Evesham ; and if this be done, 
Liverpool can only be spared through 
the most gross injustice on the part 
of the Legislature. Yet who will 
venture to say that a place like the 
latter ought to be deprived of repre- 
sentatives? Thus the Legislature 
must either trample on justice, or 
produce a great public evil. 

Many of the close boroughs are 
regularly sold; that is, the owners at 
every election sell their votes for a 
sum of money,—as the corrupt 
burgesses of open boroughs do. Yet 
these, the system of reform in ques- 
tion does not attempt to touch, al- 
though the bribe of the borough- 
owner is not a whit more defen- 
sible than that of the burgess. Thus 
the same conduct is legalized in one 
man as innocence, and punished in 
another as guilt; moral law is made 
a matter of political expediency. 

Most of the members for open 
boroughs, as well as those for close 
ones, are elected through bribery ; it 
therefore follows, that the men who 
sit in judgment on a borough char- 
ged with corruption, are, with their 
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constituents, guilty of precisely simi- 
lar corruption. The country knows 
this—it knows that the shameless 
fellow who inveighs against the guilt 
of one place, has produced the same 
guilt in another; and that he repre- 
sents burgesses who have been made 
as corrupt through him as those are 
whom he seeks to punish. The pro- 
ceedings, therefore, in disfranchising 
a borough, only excite public scorn 
and disgust ; and they are rather ser- 
viceable to the cause of general bri- 
bery, than the contrary. They fix no 
stigma, and promote no virtue; the 
great example and source are spa- 
red; and the principal effects are, 
the House of Commons is covered 
with public odium on the one hand, 
and corruption is taught how to make 
itself more secure and extensive on 
the other. 


The system asserts that borou hs 


which are corrupt ought to be dis- 
franchised, yet it makes not the 
smallest effort to detect them. In 
general, at elections the candidates 
and their committees are all equally 
guilty of bribery, and they give pled- 
ges to each other against bringing it 
under the notice of Parliament; it is 
in consequence scarcely possible for 
sufficient evidence of corruption to 
be voluntarily tendered against any 
place. Thus one solitary case is 
about all that flows from a general 
election. While it is matter of no- 
torious fact that nearly all boroughs 
are as guilty as the few which are 
punished, it is matter of proof that 
the system punishes hardly any, and 
is wholly incapable of producing that 
reform which it declares to be neces- 
sary. It fellows that the principal 
fruits of the system are comprised 
in this—it feeds and justifies the cr 
for reform, and the distrust with 
which the country regards the House 
of Commons. 

This alone is amply sufficient for 
demonstrating, that, on the doctrines 
of the most violent of the anti-re- 
formers, a far more efficient system 
of reform than their own is imperi- 
ously called for by public good. It 
is aided by an overwhelming mass of 
other evidence. Their system does 
not attempt to remove many evils of 
the first magnitude, which either 
exist in defiance of the constitution 
and laws, or could be removed with- 
out speculative change and innova- 


tion. Some of them we will enu- 
merate. 

1. To a large extent, a single indi- 
vidual regularly sells both the seats 
of a borough to whomsoever he 
pleases; and through his power to 
do so, he regularly sells himself and 
his members to the Ministry or Op- 
position. No one will venture to say 
that the constitution ever intended 
an enormity like this to have exist- 
ence, or that it is sanctioned by the 
laws. 

2. A man, no matter what his ta- 
lent and virtue may be, can only 
obtain a seat in the House of Com- 
mons by making himself a party 
slave, or throwing away a pretty 
large fortune. He must at the door 
of this House sacrifice his independ- 
ence, or plunge himself into debt, and 
rob his family, if he be not very rich, 
else he can never enter it. In con- 
sequence, the best qualified men are 
excluded, and the House is com- 
posed of the least trustworthy and 
capable. This is just as much at va- 
riance with the spirit and intention 
of the constitution, as with the letter 
of the laws ; and it is equally at va- 
riance with the public weal. 

3. The power to elect members is 
in the majority confined to the aris- 
tocracy and the lower orders; it is 
virtually withheld from the middle 
classes. For example, Liverpool, it 
is said, contains somewhat more than 
four thousand electors; the over- 
whelming majority of them consists of 
mechanics, labourers, &c., and the 
respectable, intelligent part of the in- 
habitants are in a great measure des- 
titute of votes. The case is the same 
in all open boroughs, and, under the 
present system, it must continually 
get worse. Thus, while disqualifica- 
tion gives the seat to the representa- 
tive, it also gives the vote to the 
elector. Because the power to elect 
is mainly vested in the ignorant and 
corrupt, the member is chosen with- 
out regard to fitness, and on the 

ound of destructive creed, or will- 
ingness to distribute liquor and 
bribes. It follows, that members for 
open boroughs can only hope to re- 
tain their seats by sacrificing duty 
to the passions and prejudices of the 

opulace. The constitution never 
intended this to be the case, and a 
remedy could not be other than be- 
neficial. 
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4, The election of every open 
borough is, to a large extent, under 
the control of electors who live at a 
distance from it, take no interest in 
its welfare, and sell their votes to the 
highest bidder, without regard to any 
thing but price. These hired stran- 
gers often throw out the best, and 
elect the worst representatives, in 
spite of the me ge of the inhabit- 
ants ; practically, they disfranchise 
the latter. Farther, they form a lead- 
ing cause in preventing all but the 
most incompetent men from beco- 
ming candidates. Remedy here is 
called for by the constitution, to re- 
move innovation. 

5. Bribery prevails to an enormous 
extent in almost every open borough. 
The Constitution and laws, of course, 
are opposed to it. 

We could add largely to the list, 
but it is wholly needless. The de- 
fence of all this rests chiefly on two 
assertions; the first is—It works well; 
and the second is—Reform must pro- 
duce revolution. 

Touching the first, it is really the 
odious doctrine—the end sanctifies 
the means : the constitution is tramp- 
led on, the law is violated, and gross 
crime is committed, but it works 
well, ergo, it must continue. The 
assertion, however, is totally untrue ; 
the present system has long worked 
in the most baleful manner possible. 
When the Catholic Question was car- 
ried, it was proved that a coalition of 
the great borough interests could 
make almost any change of law and 
institution, in defiance of the public 
voice, and the solemn engagements of 
the Legislature. No upright man 
can say that this ought to remain 
without remedy. For several years 
the House of Commons has treated 
the sentiments and petitions of the 
community with the utmost disre- 
gard ; and it has never even attempt- 
ed to remove the unexampled public 
suffering which has prevailed with- 
out intermission. At present the 
House proclaims the population to 
be in great distress, yet it takes no 
statesmanlike view of causes, and 
proposes no adequate remedies ; it 
contents itself with repeating, par- 
rot-like, the vulgar, ignorant, fac- 
tious cry for retrenchment and re- 
duction of taxes, although every 
schoolboy knows that, in the nature 
of things, it is impossible for the lat- 
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ter to yield any relief worthy of no- 
tice to national loss and want. Thus 
it is proved by experience, that the 
present system forms a House of 
Commons which neither supplies 
proper security for public posses- 
sions, nor possesses the ability requi- 
red for the discharge of its ordinary 
duties. 

This system is so far from pre- 
venting change in the distribution 
of election power, that it is nonay 
making it. It is an argument wi 
the anti-reformers, that reform would, 
of necessity, be revolution, because 
it would place power in new hands: 
now that which they defend, is con- 
tinually pemens the revolution 
they profess to oppose; it is con- 
stantly transferring power from the 
Aristocracy to the Democracy, and 

iving effect to the schemes of the 
dicals. We need only point to late 
elections, and ——— the last 
one, for proof that in many open bo- 
roughs it has given the populace as 
complete an ascendency as universal 
suffrage could do; and that in various 
counties it has placed both the Aris- 
tocracy and Agriculture in the mi- 
nority. These anti-reformers be- 
wailed the issue of the last election, 
and yet it was produced by change 
of interest and person, but not of sen- 
timent and conduct, in the elector ; 
it was the natural and certain fruit 
of the system they defend. In the 
nature of things, the latter must re- 
gularly extend what is tantamount to 
universal suffrage amidst the bo- 
roughs, and enlarge the command 
of manufactures and trade over coun- 
ties. If it make no direct change in 
the close boroughs, it makes a very 
sweeping indirect one; it destroys 
the means by which they work for 
good, combines them and degrades 
them into engines of vicious private 

in. 

This system causes an election war 
between the Aristocracy and the De- 
mocracy, which reform only can ter- 
minate. The lower orders, so far 
as principle is concerned, elect none 
but professed enemies of the former; 
and manufacturing and trading free- 
holders act in the same manner in 
counties. While it thus makes it the 
great object of the elector to return 
the most unfitting representative— 
to elect the demagogue and profli- 
gate, it of necessity carries the same 
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war into the House of Commons, and 
makes it the great object of a lar; 
of this House to sacrifice public 
interests for the sake of aspersing 
and trampling on the Aristocracy. 
The system, therefore, fills the mass 
of the people with disaffection, leads 
them to embrace the most pernicious 
principles of policy, and renders the 
popular branch of the Legislature an 
engine of discord and public ruin! 
, Having shewn that the first de- 
fensive assertion is of no value, we 
will now look at the second. To say 
that reform must necessarily be re- 
volution, is to say what is not only 
groundless but ridiculous; it is de- 
monstrable that it may be revolution 
or preservation ; a loss to the Aris- 
tocracy or a gain, according to kind 
and degree. Is there, then, any dan- 
ger that none but ruinous reform 
will be adopted? The passion of the 
lower classes for reform has greatly 
abated—the middle and upper ones 
wish for such only as will be cau- 
tious, practical, and moderate.—Mi- 
nisters have pledged themselves to 
stop too soon rather than proceed 
too far ;—the honest part of the re- 
formers ask only such as will dis- 
franchise the corrupt democrat as 
well as aristocrat, and base the re- 
resentation on property—and a ma- 
jority of the Legislature is at least 
strongly opposed to all that may be 
speculative and dangerous. It seems 
to be scarcely possible for any per- 
nicious scheme of reform to be car- 
ried in the teeth of all this. 

We, of course, conclude from 
what we have stated, that a general 
reform ought to be no longer delay- 
ed; but in saying this, we must dis- 
avow all participation in the opinions 
which the reformers have lately put 
forth at public meetings. Whatever 
may have been the case with others, 
the intellect of these men has not 
“ marched” an hair’s breadth, and 
they have never been visited by the 
“ schoolmaster.” They can only re- 
peat the silly, senseless, factious 
trash which was current amidst the 
lowest of the Radicals ten years ago. 
Exceptions there are, but the body 
of them have proved that they are 
profoundly ignorant of the question 
they pretend to decide on. If we 


consent to have reform, we must 
have pe | more; we must have 
no change of principle—no jnnova- 


tion—nothing Which is not reform in 
reality as well as name ; and farther, 
we must have no partial and corrupt 
reform. We are willing to repair di- 
lapidation, supply defect, and re- 
move abuse, on substantial proof, 
but not on controverted opinion; 
and also to dispense impartial jus- 
tice to Aristocrat and Democrat, An- 
ti-reformer and Radical, without re- 
wens to person, and solely with re- 
erence to public interests; beyond 
this we cannot go. 

The close boroughs form the great 
object of contention between the re- 
formers and their opponents; the for- 
mer attack, and the latter defend them, 
on theground that they are possessed 
by the Aristocracy. Both sides err 
egregiously. The Aristocracy, as a 
whole, does not possess, and it draws 
little exclusive benefit from them. 
They belong to a few Peers and Com- 
moners, who use them as individuals 
for —— gain ; and the great body 
of the Peers have no boroughs. On 
all matters which more directly affect 
the Aristocracy, for example, the 
Game and Corn Laws, it finds the 
close-borough members divided; and 
at the best, it has only the few votes 
which one division possesses more 
than the other. With the exception 
of a number too small to have any 
material effect on the general deci- 
sions of the House of Commons, the 
close boroughs practically belong as 
much to the Democracy as to the 
Aristocracy ; their members act like 
those of the open ones. 

When the history of late years is 
looked at, it seems a most ludicrous 
absurdity to argue that the close bo- 
roughs dhe a source of exclusive 
benefit to the Aristocracy as a body. 
The men who have regularly attack- 
ed the latter—who have continually 
taken the lead in depriving it of its 
possessions—who have made it the 
object of popular animosity —and 
who have, as even its enemies q 

laced it on the brink of destrusttia, 

ave been the members of these close 
boroughs. It has found in these very 
boroughs the most bitter of its foes ; 
it has suffered infinitely more from 
them than the rest of the community, 
and there is the best reason for be- 
lieving that its situation would have 
been far better than it is, had they 
not been in existence. 

The truth is, in general the Aris- 
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tocrat, who possesses a certain num- 
ber attaches himself for private gain 
to the Ministry or Opposition ; in 
consequence, they are not, used for 
the benefit of the Aristocracy, but 
for that of party; they are made to 
operate like the open ones. In these 
days, when the popular side has 
gained the ascendency and the Mi- 
nistry follow it, the close boroughs 
are in the majority used as a tremen- 
dous weapon against the Aristocracy. 

The assertion that they give to the 
latter a monopoly of place, is not 
true; they only give it to a few in- 
dividual aristocrats, to the prejudice 
of the Aristocracy as a body. Be- 
cause the vicious and imbecile ex- 
ception possesses them, the great 
mass of virtuous and talented Peers 
are as much excluded from office, as 
uninfluential commoners. 

It may be said that the members 
of these boroughs might in an urgent 
case be made to act in a body for the 
benefit of the Aristocracy. History 
pronounces this to be scarcely pos- 
sible; but however, if the interests 
of the Aristocracy cannot be protect- 
ed without, they cannot be with such 
union ; it would create an opposite 
union against which it would be 
powerless, and which would be de- 
structive to all. 

Our deliberate conviction, there- 
fore, is, that if the close boroughs 
were abolished, and the members of 
them were transferred to the landed 
interest generally, the Aristocracy 
would be a great gainer from the 
change. 

But how would the abolition affect 
the community at large? In looking 
at this question, we must disregard 
the silly assertions of the reformers. 
Whatever these boroughs may be in 
ownership, they have always sup- 
plied the most effective bulwark of 
the popular cause. By the latter we 
mean the real cause of the people— 
that of their interests, but not of their 
passions and delusions—the cause 
which in the. nature of things must 
eternally exist as one distinct from, 
jealous of, and in a certain degree 
opposed to, that of the government. 
An Opposition, that.is a party in the 
Legislature to watch vigilantly, and 
when needful to. withstand, the acts 
and policy of the Ministry, is as ne- 
cessary for public good as a Minis- 
try ; to. make it beneficial, it ought 
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not only to be highly endowed with 
talent and knowledge, but to be al- 
most as independent of ee eople, 
as of the government. ‘ uch inde- 
pendence is essential, because ‘the 
people commonly support Ministers 
the most warmly when their interests 
call for opposition; and it is neces- 
sary for their party in Parliament 
to lead, rather than follow them. The 
close boroughs have furnished such 
an Opposition—they have placed in 
the Legislature a powerful body of 
men, having a deep personal interest 
in scrutinizing the conduct of go- 
vernment, qualified in every way to 
fight the battles of the community 
with the greatest effect, and alike 
independent of both the Ministry 
and the People. 

The abclition would necessarily 
destroy this Opposition. We grant 
that it would raise up another in its 
place, but what would be its charac- 
ter? A question of greater moment 
could not be propounded. It is well 
known that the lights and leaders of 
the House of Commons must, in 
general, enter it free of expense, or 
be excluded ; whatever may be the 
case with the Pitts, Burkes, Can- 
nings, and Broughams, in mature life, 
they cannot gain an introduction b 
popular favour, or the money o 
others. Without these boroughs, 
the Ministry might have as much 
leading talent in the House as ever; 
but the Opposition could not calcu- 
late on any; the former would be 
supported by the ascendant party in 
the country, therefore, the leaders of 
the latter could scarcely be elected 
in any quarter through popular fa- 
vour. If there were now no such 
boroughs, the heads of the existing 
Opposition could scarcely hope for 
seats, save through weight of purse; 
and if the Lord Chancellor had to 
sustain a contest with Mr Hunt, the 
latter, in all probability, would tri- 
umph.~ Then it would be impossible 
for untried and rising young men, 
possessed onlyf ability, to gain seats 
on the side of Opposition. Under 
the proper working of the Constitu- 
tion, the case‘would always be the 
same, because the Opposition would 
have only the minority of electors. 

‘Thus, in the first place, the new 


- Opposition would be destitute of 


leading talent and knowledge. Inthe 
second, it would be almost powerless 
og ~~ 
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in numbers; and in the third, it would 
be compelled to pander to the pas- 
sions of the populace, feed popular 
delusion, and betray the cause of the 
people in important matters, as the 
only means of — the re-elec- 
tion of its members. If one of the 
latter should, however, conscien- 
tiously and justly, oppose or ad- 
vocate measures in hostility to po- 
pular clamour, where could he after- 
wards gain a seat ? 

England forms the only great na- 
tion, in which liberty ever could 
regularly flourish, reach perfection, 
and take the character of perpetuity. 
In all others, it could only obtain 
partial and transient existence. We 
ascribe the difference, in a large de- 

ee, to the circumstance that Eng- 

nd hitherto has placed in the po- 
pular branch of her legislature, a 
powerful body of men, highly gifted, 
and alike independent of govern- 
ment and people, to inspect and 
check the former, on the one hand, 
and lead ‘and restrain the latter, on 
the other. It must be observed, that 
in addition to its effects on the Minis- 
try, this body keeps in order the 
democratic party; the Humes and 
O’Connells are rendered insignifi- 
cant and powerless in Parliament, 
not by Ministers, but by the regular 
Opposition. 

We, therefore, conscientiously 
believe, that these maligned close 
boroughs enter largely into the root 
and aliment of British liberty; and 
that their abolition would inflict in- 
finitely more injury on the democra- 
tic cause, than on the aristocratic 
one. 

The example of America is of no 
value. She is yet so much an infant, 
that she has not reached the divi- 
sions between poor and rich, or the 
age of demagogues and popular dis- 
content. Besides, she has no aristo- 
cracy for the passions of the multi- 
tude to act against. 

The honest part of the Reformers 
are willing to spare a certain num- 
ber of these boroughs as a means of 
admitting talent into the House of 
Commons. We apprehend there 
will be infinite difficulty in making 
this a matter of legal arrangement. 
The talent must not only be admit- 
ted, but it must be divided, and a 
full share of it must always be in 
opposition. The number might easily 


be fixed, but not the ownership. 
Although they are at present filled 
by the choice of party, they belong 
to individuals who very frequently 
change sides. The Marquis of Cleve- 
land is, we believe, a pretty large 
proprietor; this man has been, for 
some years, constantly leaping from 
side to side, with all the agility of a 
mountebank ; and by extraordinary 
accident, some piece of personal 
benefit has fallen on himself at al- 
most every leap. The Marquis of 
Hertford is, we think, another; he 
supported, in succession, the Liver- 
poos, Canning, and Goderich cabi- 
nets, and he is now in opposition. 
Various of the great borough owners 
have, in late years, changed sides 
more than once, in violation of prin- 
ciple, and apparently from the base 
motive of private benefit. Mr Can- 
ning, by the formation of his Minis- 
try, and the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir R. Peel, by their conduct on 
the Catholic Question, wellnigh de- 
stroyed integrity amidst public men ; 
and these borough owners have since 
taken the first place in exhibiting 
sordid and shameless disregard of 
it. A number of ministerial and op- 
position boroughs might be spared, 
but it would be neither practicable 
nor proper to bind individual owners 
of them constantly to the same side. 
What Cleveland, or Hertford, or 
Bedford, or Rutland, could, in these 
liberal times, be always restricted 
to the bread and water of opposition? 
Without bonds, the opposition bo- 
roughs would, probably, be nearly 
all ministerial ones, a month after 
the passing of the Reform law. 

It is thus evident, that if a portion 
of the close boroughs should be re- 
tained, they ought to be no longer 
individual property. Should they 
remain such property, the reduction 
of the number would tend to range 
them all on one side, and give them 
the most mischievous character. It is 
because they are so numerous that 
they are beneficial ; that however the 
owners may change sides, there must 
still be a formidable part of them in 
opposition. Diminish the number 
sufficiently, and it will make them 
all] the instruments of government. 
Where then ought the ownership to 
be vested? With regard to the mi- 
nisterial ones, there would be little 
difficulty. Every man who seeks 
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nothing beyond reform and public 
good, will say that Ministers ought 
to have seats in the House of Com- 
mons ; and if this be true, the coun- 
try ought to provide them with seats. 
A number of boroughs might be 
given to them without any danger of 
their being improperly used. A Mi- 
nister ought not to represent any 
populous place; he ought not to be 
exposed to election unpopularity and 
defeat, or to be enabled to employ 
the mighty means given him by office 
in intimidating and corrupting elec- 
tors; he ought to be wholly inde- 
endent of every place and interest. 
he connexion of Mr Canning and 
Mr Huskisson with Liverpool had the 
most baleful effects on the councils 
of the empire, and it frequently cau- 
sed great embarrassment to govern- 
ment by the disclosures they made, 
in public and private, to their consti- 
tuents; we do not say how far it 
produced the scandalous corruption 
which the people of Liverpool have 
just displayed. It would be a gain 
to public convenience and benefit, if 
Ministers had seats in virtue of their 
offices, were restricted from beco- 
ming candidates for populous places, 
and had a limited number of seats 
for promising young men as subor- 
dinates or supporters. This would 
exempt them in a considerable de- 
gree from the pernicious influences 
which, not the Aristocracy, but a 
few individual Peers, exercise over 
them; and it would remove the 
things which so often deprive the 
leading Peers of virtue and patriot- 
ism. Practically a Minister might 
as well sit in virtue of his office, as 
of the votes of the electors he nomi- 
nally represents. The object in re- 
taining the boroughs is to retain the 
seats, without giving any power of 
choice to the ostensible electors. 
The difficulty would rest with the 
Opposition boroughs. It is essential 
for the Opposition to have as many 
of these boroughs or free seats as 
the ministry. But then the perplex- 
ing question shews itself—How is it 
to be defined and distinguished ? The 
Ministry is a duly appointed and re- 
cognised body; but the Opposition, 
although quite as necessary, is not. 
The world knows who form the lat- 
ter, but the constitution knows no- 
thing of it save in sufferance. The 
heads of it, like the Ministry, ought 
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to dispose of its seats. Assumin 
that these heads at present. consist o 
Sir R. Peel and his friends, how long 
will they continue to do so? Only, 
we suspect, until Ministers will take 
Sir Robert and certain of his col- 
leagues into office. If afterwards 
the heads of Opposition be found in 
Mr Hume, Mr O'Connell, Mr W. 
Harvey, &c., it will scarcely be said 
that they ought to be intrusted with 
the filling of the free seats. If the 
parties which, until lately, bore the 
names of Whig and Tory, were per- 
a separated, the matter might 

e arranged; but they are not. For 
some time before the change of Mi- 
nistry, there were two great hostile 
parties in opposition—the old Tories 
and Whigs—the one of which had at 
least quite as much right to be deem- 
ed the constitutional Opposition as 
the other. Thus we know not how 
the difficulty could be surmounted 
of naming proper men to dispose of 
the seats in question. 

There has often been, and there 
ought always to be, an independent 
at ye not seeking office, and 
10lding the balance between the Mi- 
nistry and Opposition. This party is 
quite as necessary, and needs talent 
as much, as the others. It, there- 
fore, ought to have a small share of 
these seats. 

If the close boroughs be wholly 
abolished, and no provision be made 
for securing to talent admission into 
the House of Commons without cost, 
and exempted from the caprice and 
control. of popular electors, we are 
confident that the abolition will in- 
flict infinitely more injury on the 
cause of the People than on that of the 
Aristocracy—will be chiefly a gain 
to arbitrary power—and will give a 
deadly blow to the best interests of 
the empire. If the plan of the re- 
formers we have mentioned do not 
secure half of the boroughs it may 
retain to the constitutional Opposi- 
tion, its retention of a part will be 
more pernicious than the abolition 
of the whole would be: it will de 
stroy the portion which is invaluable 
to the country, and give the worst 
operation to the other. Talent will 
only be able to gain the free seats 
by ranging itself with the Ministry ; 
and the heads of Opposition, or, in 
other words, its ability, knowledge, 
and integrity, must make themselves 
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the slaves of popular passion and de- 
lusion, or be expelled Parliament. 
Every Whig reformer will declare 
that it would have been a great pub- 
lic evil, if when the Whigs were in 
opposition, such men as Fox, Burke, 
Brougham, Tierney, &c., had been 
excluded from the House of Com- 
mons. Yet they would have been 
in danger of exclusion at every elec- 
tion, and they could only have esca- 
ped it way 2 the money of others, 
ad it not been for the close bo- 
Troughs. If such men ought always 
to have seats, it needs no proof to 
shew that seats ought always to be 
provided for them; they could place 
no dependence on popular favour, 
and their election through it would 
be rather injurious than beneficial ; 
it of course follows that they ought 
to have seats given them in some 
other manner. The man who would 
replace a system which secures them 
constant admission into the House 
with one which would generally ex- 
clude them when in opposition—that 
is, when their presence in it would 
be the most necessary for public 
—* not a friend to popular 
iberty and privilege. 
We do not speak thus for the sake 
of the Aristocracy; the distinction 
of the boroughs might, we believe, be 
effected without injuring its interests. 
-We are anxious to see the abomina- 
tion they form in principle removed ; 
but, seeking nothing beyond reform, 
We are also anxious to retain the 
benefits they yield in operation. We 
cannot consent to sweep away good 
with evil. It is am easy matter to 
generalize, and if it were only neces- 
sary to look at the elector, reform 
might be understood by the factious 
dunces who decide on it so rashly. 
But impartial men who love their 
country will not be satisfied with 
merely glancing at the surface ; they 
-will not be moved by assertion and 
calumny ; they will examine deeply 
and widely, and sanction such change 
alone as will be improvement. Either 
substitute for these boroughs some- 
thing which will secure to the great 
leaders of opposition the easy and 
certain entrance into Parliament 


they have hitherto had, or, for the 
sake of liberty and the empire, pre- 
serve them with all their iniquity ! 
If they, or any 
lished, 


t of them, be abo- 
e question arises—to whom 
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are their seats to be trausferred ? 
Putting out of sight the Aristocracy, 
they havealways,inthe most flourish- 
ing part of English history, belonged 
to the landed interest ; and if nothing 
beyond reform be attempted, they 
must, after the abolition, belong to 
it. The name of this interest has, 
in late years, been as studiously 
suppressed, as though it had been 
without existence. The newspaper 
scribes and gin-shop reviewers have 
always spoken from motives alike 
guilty and obvious, as though the 
whole land of the country were held 
by the great Aristocrats. Placing 
the latter and their land entirely out 
of the question, there is a landed 
interest, which in wealth and num- 
bers is of far greater importance than 
any other ; and according to the con- 
stitution, justice and equity, it has as 
much right as any other to be repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. 
Every honest reformer will say, that 
on the score of public good, the 
seats which are now its own, must 
not be taken from it by reform; how 
to secure them to it, requires much 
consideration. 

This great interest in late years 
has been far more inefliciently re- 
presented than any other, the causes 
of this are continually enlarged, and 
without reform, the distress which 
has so long sat on it must soon be- 
come ruin. 

In circumstance and system of 
election, other interests have a de- 
structive superiority over it; and this 
is utterly indefensible, even on the 
uniformity doctrines of the Radicals. 
In the first place, while it has no in- 
fluence in filling the seats of other 
interests, the latter have almost as 
much as itself in filling the only seats 
it possesses. The landowners have 
no share in electing the members of 
manufacturing and trading places ; 
but the manufacturers and traders 
have a vast share in electing the 
members of counties; and they have 
lately gained the support of various 
borough owners. Small country 
towns which are open, are about as 
free from the influence of the Jand- 
ed interest as London and Liver- 

ool; and their inhabitants are as 
ostile to it, as those of the manu- 
facturing districts. 

It follows that the members of ma- 
nufactures and trade represent them 
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only, and therefore they zealously 
promote their interests at the cost of 
agriculture, as the best means of se- 
curing their own re-election; but 
those of agriculture represent manu- 
factures and trade likewise ; in con- 
sequence they cannot, in many cases, 
even defend its interests, without en- 
suring their expulsion from their 
seats ; probably of two county mem- 
bers, one regularly acts with its ene- 
mies, while the other opposes them 
with nothing better than compro- 
mise. 

This state of things rapidly grows 
worse. The cities and boroughs con- 
tinually become more independent 
of, and hostile to, the landed inte- 
rest ; and manufacturing and trading 
freeholders increase very greatly, 
while agricultural ones remain al- 
most stationary. This interest has 
already been stripped of the county 
members in Middlesex and Surrey, 
and if no reform take place, it will 
soon share the same fate in various 
other counties. Its members are 
losing the seats for boroughs they 
formerly possessed ; and not many 
of them can now afford to contest 
either borough or county. Not only 
manufacturers and merchants, but 
even trading lawyers and party em- 
pirics, aspire at present to county 
seats. 

In the second place, the elective 
franchise in manufactures and trade 
is gained not only by purchase, but 
by birth, servitude, occupancy, and 
we think marriage: in agriculture it 
is gained only by property. In the 
former, mechanics, labourers, and 
petty tradesmen, to an enormous 
extent, have votes, independently of 
property of any kind ; and in the lat- 
ter, neither labourer nor farmer has 
a vote, if he have not a freehold of a 
certain value. In manufactures and 
trade, the poor voters go with the 
rich ones, and surpass them in hos- 
tility to agriculture; but the small 
and middling freeholders of country 
towns, are as much opposed to the 
latter, as those of large manufactu- 
ring places. 

In the third place, a borough can 
be contested at far less cost than a 
county, and the latter cannot be con- 
tested on the side of agriculture, 
with any hope of suceess, without 
the support of certain creat families. 
i follows that the berough has 


greater choice of members, and is 
represented ‘with more ability and 
independence, than the county. 

In the fourth place, the members 
of the landed interest are connected 
with the party Aristocracy ; but those 
of other interests are not. If, there- 
fore, Ministers decide on sacrificing 
it, they, by their influence with this 
Aristocracy, are enabled to array al- 
most half its own members against 
it, and neutralize the whole. Although 
this interest has a great number of 
members, it is little better than no- 
minally represented; it is at the 
mercy of government; on every 
emergency, one party of them by 
their dependence on trade and ma- 
nufactures, on the one hand, and the 
party Aristocrats on the other, make 
the whole powerless in its favour. 
If trade and manufactures be attack- 
ed, their members act unanimously 
and independently in their defence. 

And in the fifth place, government 
has been for some time acting on the 
policy of basing itself more and more 
on trade and manufactures, and con- 
ciliating them by inroads on agricul- 
ture—the great party aristocrats are 
ranging themselves more and more 
with trade and manufactures—the 
latter are carrying on a war of ex- 
termination against agriculture, and 
beth the Ministry and Opposition 
have embraced the doctrine, that its 
continual, though gradual, sacrifice 
to them, is necessary for the com- 
mon good. 

From all this, our own most care- 
fully formed and conscientious opi- 
nion is, that the Landed Interest and 
Aristocracy, as a whole, have only 
this choice before them—Reform or 
ruin. It is demonstrated by expe- 
rience, and the nature of things, that 
the present system will soon virtu- 
ally drive them out of the House of 
Commons, and render them defence- 
less against the mighty enemies who 
seek to plunge them into destruc- 
tion. 

It is asserted by the constitution, 
right and public good, that the land- 
ed interest ought, in respect of re- 
presentation in Parliament, to be pla- 
ced on an equality with every other ; 
and he who denies it, is not a re- 
former, but a revolutionist. We care 
not for the Peers; it would be far 
better for this interest if the more 
influential ef them had nothing to do 
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with the choice of its members; we 
will throw them out of the question, 
and then we may safely affirm, that 
the landowners who are not Peers, 
farmers, and husbandry labourers, 
have as much right to be directly re- 
presented in the House of Commons, 
as the manufacturing and trading 
part of the population. 

To produce the equality, it is 
manifestly essential that manufac- 
tures and trade should have as little 
to do with electing the members of 

riculture, as it has to do with 

ecting theirs. Let the large towns 
have members, but restrict their in- 
habitants from voting for county 
ones. For example, let the free- 
holders of Liverpool, Manchester, or 
Leeds, vote for its members, instead 
of those of the county. This would 
be so far from being unjust, that it 
is necessary to remove indefensible 
injustice. The town freeholder in 
general has as much connexion with 
trade, and as little with agriculture, 
as the burgess ; yet he is prohibited 
from voting for the members of the 
town who represent the trade to 
which he belongs, and allowed to 
vote for the county ones who repre- 
sent an interest he has nothing to do 
with, and is hostile to. In number. 
less cases, he votes for both the town 
and county ones—he votes for four, 
while the agricultural freeholder 
ean rarely vote for more than those 
of the county. The inhabitants of 
Westminster, Southwark, and their 
suburbs, elect not only their own 
members, but the county ones also; 
they thus usurp a double portion of 
the franchise, and practically dis- 
franchise the landowners. The un- 
constitutional and flagitious charac- 
ter of this must be obvious to every 
one. 

The freeholder of the town too 
small for members ought still to vote 
for county ones. 

Having thus in a great measure 
separated the electors of the landed 
jnterest from others, it must next be 
considered which would be the best 
mode of giving them the members of 
the abolished close boroughs. If 
these members be given to country 
towns, they will either be elected on 
the same grounds as those of manu- 
facturing places—they will in effect 
be given to manufactures and trade, 





or they will again become the pro- 
perty of borough owners. 

These objects must be kept in 
view—the vote must be principally 
confined to those who are interested 
in agriculture—a large number of 
landowners must share in the elec- 
tion—and the expense must be 
prety reduced. ‘They would per- 

aps be the best attained by a modi- 
fication of Mr Pitt’s plan for increa- 
sing the number of county members. 
It is objected that the experiment 
has failed in Yorkshire; but we 
imagine matters would have been 
quite as bad in this county as they 
are, if no change had been made. 
The four-member system might, we 
think, work as well in a county as it 
does in the city of London ; perhaps 
more might be said in its favour ; it 
might break the power of the great 
landowners, and cause—which is a 
thing much to be desired—many of 
the county members to owe their 
election to middling and small ones, 
We of course say this on the assump- 
tion, that manufacturing freeholders 
would not be permitted to vote for 
counties. 

A county might be divided into 
two parts, for the purpose of giving 
two members to each; or a number 
of its existing divisions might be 
formed into a whole, and receive 
two members. The system of at- 
taching the adjoining hundred to a 
country town is objectionable, be- 
cause it gives the turn of the elec- 
tion, either to men who are hostile 
to agriculture, or to one great land- 
owner. Nothing less than a district 
ought to have members. 

To reduce the pernicious ascend- 
ency of the great landowners, the 
number of electors ought to be en- 
larged. The vote should be given 
to copyholders. The principle of 
giving it to occupancy is recognised, 
and the reformers intend to make it 
the leading one in bestowing mem- 
bers on the large towns; why then 
cannot it be adopted in agricultural 
elections ? The great landowuers let 
cheap farms, and in consequence 
their tenants are to a wide extent 
freeholders ; the middling and small 
ones demand high rents, therefore 
their tenants have few votes; thus 
in proportion to quantity of land, 
the former have a great advantage 
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over the Jatter. If every occupier of 
land worth annually twenty pounds 
and upwards, had a vote, the effects 
we think would be greatly in favour 
of the middling and small landown- 
ers. This vote for occupancy should, 
however, be confined to the occu- 
piers of land, and withheld from 
every freeholder ; its object should 
be to put the respectable occupier 
on a level with the latter. 

For the same purpose the ex- 
penses of election ought to be re- 
duced. We do not wish to substi- 
tute one extreme for another; on 
the contrary, we are convinced that 
a system which should elect the 
members of the House of Commons 
free of cost, would be a very ruinous 
one. The existing law of qualifica- 
tion can be, and often is, evaded; if 
there were no election expenses, 
men without a shilling could easily 
gain seats; and it is evident enough, 
that, in every quarter, such men 
would be amidst the first in seeking 
them. What business has a man 
without fortune in the House? He 
must live, and his seat will yield 
him no honest income; he must, 
therefore, either follow some em- 
ployment which will disqualify him 
for discharging his public duties, or 
become a hireling; in truth, he must 
at once be a slave to gain his nomi- 
nal property. Such a system would 
be in effect an extension of the close 
borough one; and it would increase 
the corrupt power of the leading 
Peers and Ministers. This of course 
does not apply to what we have said 
respecting the free admission of ta- 
lent, because it is to be confined to 
talent only, not elected by popular 
choice. 

We wish to see agriculture still 
represented by reasonably rich coun- 
try gentlemen ; but we also wish to 
see that practical disqualification re- 
moved which now rests on them. 
Our plan would be to reduce the 
expeuses of a seat for a county or 
agricultural district so far as to put 
it within the reach of any of them, 
in order that the candidate might 
offer on ability only—the middling 
and small Jandowners might have a 
proper share in choosing their re- 
presentatives—and the members of 
the landed interest might be duly 
dependent on the mass of their con- 
stituents. 
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We will observe, that if the mem- 
bers of the abolished boroughs be 
given to counties, without taking 
from manufacturing and trading frees 
holders the power of voting for 
county members, it will be virtually 
to the landed interest much the same 
as though they were given to the 
large towns. If Middlesexand Surrey 
get each two additional members, 
who will elect them? The manus 
facturing parts of Yorkshire already 
boast that they return two of the 
county members; and it is evident 
enough, that in the space of seven 
or fourteen years, they will be able 
to return all the four. In most 
counties, the additional members 
must fall into the hands of the free- 
holders we have named; who bes 
sides must neutralize the others to 
the landed interest. 

It matters not whether the close 
boroughs in question, or an equal 
number of the small independent 
ones, be secured to agriculture; it 
is however evident, that if the pro- 
posed change transfer seats from 
the latter to hostile interests, it will 
be the reverse of reform. 

Of these small boroughs we need 
say little; their members might be 
given to the large towns; although 
they are in many cases called agri- 
cultural ones, theyare generally in 
both feeling and representatives the 
contrary. Should they be retained 
for agriculture in lieu of the close 
ones, the combining of them with a 
large track of surrounding country 
will not be sufficient; the vote in 
them ought also to be taken from 
the trading and given to the agriculs 
tural part of the inhabitants. 

What will reform do with the 
large boroughs? They are the most 
corrupt and dangerous of the whole; 
and if it do not operate on them 
with an unsparing hand, it will pro- 
duce small benefit. The system un- 
der which the franchise is gained 
by apprenticeship and birth, is not 
more false in principle than perni- 
cious in effects. A petty tradesman 
is free, but a rich one is not; from 
this alone the apprentices and child- 
ren of the former gain the vote ; and 
those of the latter are denied it. Be- 
cause a labourer is free, his children 
are; because a merchant or profes- 
sional man is not free, his children 
are not, This system confines the 
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increase of freemen in a great mea- 
sure to shopmen, mechanics, and la- 
bourers, and scatters them through 
the country. It has already esta- 
blished in these boroughs what is 
equivalent in effect to universal suf- 


frage. 

if in each borough the manufac- 
turing and trading freeholders, and 
all housekeepers paying more than 
a certain rent, be allowed to vote; 
this will do something towards form- 
ing a balance to the poorer burgesses 
at present; but it will be very in- 
sufficient for the future. Such bur- 
gesses must necessarily multiply far 
more rapidly than freeholders and 
housekeepers ; consequently in a 
comparatively short period of time 
they must bear the same proportion 
to the respectable electors they do 
now—they must. gain the complete 
control of the election. A burgess 
gives the vote to his apprentices 
and sons—we think he even in some 
yecne gives it to the husbands of 

is daughters; if freehoiders and 
housekeepers be allowed to vote, 
they must do the same, for the in- 
justice cannot be tolerated of con- 
ceding the privilege to one set of 
electors, and refusing it to another 
far more worthy of it. We need not 
shew how this would operate in mul- 
tiplying electors, particularly non- 
resident ones. At present the bought 
outvoters are so numerous, that it 
requires a fortune to bring them to 
the poll, and they hold the turn of 
the election; their power is so for- 
widable, that a candidate frequently 
canvasses them the first, as the best 
means of discovering how far he can 
hope for success. We could name 
several places in which at the last 
election the candidates who had a 
majority of the inhabitants were 
thrown out, and the sitting members 
were elected by the outvoters. The 
latter continually increase largely 
in numbers and power, and if no 
change be made, they will soon in 
most places virtually disfranchise 
the inhabitants. 

The evil fruits of this system ex- 
tend much farther. The same men 


who elect members of Parliament 
also elect the mayors and aldermen 
—the magistrates—the local rulers 
of the place. Thus the selection of 
the magistracy is, in the majority, 
to the corrupt and preju- 


confine 
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diced ignorant; while respectable 
merchants, tradesmen, professional 
men,and housekeepers, have no voice 
in it. It is therefore a matter of 
bribery also. If our memory do not 
mislead us, the Liverpool papers 
stated, not long ago, that as much 
money had been expended in this 
most pure place, in a contest for the 
oflice of mayor, as is often expended 
elsewhere for a seat in the House of 
Commons. In addition, the Magis- 
trates must be taken from the bur- 
gesses. 

It must be observed, that this mon- 
strous system is in the highest de- 
gree destructive to public and pri- 
vate morals ; it strips both represent- 
ative and constituent of patriotism 
and integrity. 

Those who wouid spare it, and yet 
destroy the comparatively beneficial 
close boroughs, are not reformers, 
but men whose schemes would has- 
ten the arrival of public ruin. We 
have no wish to take the franchise 
from any one who already possesses 
it; but, however, we would not suf- 
fer it to be gained any longer by ap- 
prenticeship and birth. This would 
gradually extinguish the poor, cor- 
rupt, and non-resident electors. A 
boy from the country goes to any 
borough—for example, to Hull—as 
an apprentice, and in consequence 
he becomes one of its electors. At 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
he removes to London or Liverpool, 
and fixes himself there for life. What 
stake has he in the welfare of Hull? 
None ; it is not the place of bis birth 
or residence; he has no vote during 
the period he is realiy interested in 
it, he only gains one when he becomes 
to ita stranger. Yet he votes for its 
members, while its respectable inha- 
bitants are restricted from doing so; 
and he, and men like him, hold the 
turn of the election, in spite of the 
inhabitants. He is more accessible 
to bribery than the resident electors, 
and he almost always sells himself, 
without regard to any thing but price. 
Either this is thoroughly indefensi- 
ble, or the members of a place ought 
to be chosen by corrupt strangers and 
enemies to it. As the vote is given 
for the good of the place, and not of 
the individual, we cannot see why 
a man should not forfeit his freedom 
by removing from the place, of which 
he is free; but, however, we would 
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at once permit every freeman to vote 
in that of his residence, borough or 
county, and prohibit him from voting 
in any other. A distinction must be 
made between burgess and free- 
holder; the latter has the same stake 
in the county from which he draws 
his vote, whether he reside in or out 
of it; therefore his vote ought not to 
be affected by non-residence. The 
county freeman is at present dis- 
franchised as soon as he parts with 
hisstake in the interest of the county. 

If reform do not extend to those 
matters, and be successful in putting 
an end to bribery and the influence 
of superiors, what will be its leading 
fruits ? The seats of these boroughs 
will be monopolized, not by the 
Whigs—not even by the democrats 
of Greek-loan renown—but by the 
Cobbetts, Hunts, and O’Connells. 
The great cause why better men now 
— them, is, such men monopo- 
ize the means of bribery and intimi- 
dation; remove this cause, without 
changing the majority of electors, 
and every seat will pass to dema- 
gogues and traitors. 

Notwithstanding the faults and im- 
purities of the scot and lot places, we 
are inclined tospare some of the larger 
of them. We even think that a very 
small corner of the House of Com- 
mons should be given to the Woods, 
Hunts, and O’Connells—to the mem- 
bers of the very rabble. We are 
aware that these members are always 
the most incapable, and the most 
hostile to the interests of the people, 
but still they have their use. They 
form the means by which the multi- 
tude can always bring its grievances 
and polities before Parliament; and 
also be made acquainted with the 
want of sense, truth, and honesty of 
the demagogues who delude it. 

All seem to be agreed, that in gi- 
ving members to the large manufac- 
turing towns, the franchise ought 
to be limited to property; we will 
therefore only observe, that a low 
qualification will operate much like 
universal suffrage. 

We will now offer some general 
observations. Reform is not to cre- 
ate a new system ; it is cautiously to 
remove what is bad and supply what 
is defective ; but itis also to preserve 
what is valuable, without regard to 
theory and speculation. What does 


the elective franchise exist for ? 
Solely to provide the best possible 
House of Commons. To set up in- 
dividual right to it against general 
good is absurd; the right can exist 
in the good only. Each interest and 
class must be duly represented, this 
is essential for enabling the indivi- 
dual to be so ; and to compass it, the 
existing system gives a number of 
seats to each. In some places the 
lower, in others the middle, and ina 
third portion the upper classes elect 
the members. In those places the 
agriculturists, and in these the manu- 
facturers, are theelectors; the seats of © 
this place belong to one trade, and of 
that, to another. The effect is what 
it would be if the labourers of the 
whole country were to elect a cer- 
tain number of members exclusively, 
and the other classes, and each of 
the different interests, were to do the 
same. 

This is perfect in principle ; it is 
the only mode which can ensure pro- 
per equality of representation, in- 
dividual and collective. It is, how- 
ever, railed against by the reformers 
as an intolerable evil. They must 
look at the elector, but not at the 
House of Commons—at the indivi- 
dual right, but not at the general 
good. They must have the same 
system in every place without re- 
gard to consequences. 

This is false in principle, and it 
would be radical change, but not re- 
form. If the lower classes had the 
same proportion of power in every 
place, they would elect all the House, 
or none of it: the case would be si- 
milar with the upper classes. Uni- 
formity would give to some interests 
a destructive command over others: 
thus it is now in freehold votes gi- 
ving many of the seats of agriculture 
to manufactures and trade. The 
House of Commons affords abundant 
proof, that to make a man the repre- 
sentative of conflicting classes and 
interests, is to make him no repre- 
sentative—is to render him a cipher 
or betrayer; and that to give him effi- 
ciency, he must represent one only. 

Reform, therefore, ought to retain 
the principle of the existing system, 
and give to each interest and class 
the number of seats required by com- 
mon good: by this it ought to regu- 
Jate its distribution of members and 
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tinct portions of the community ; or 
it will create an intestine enemy to 
destroy the empire. With reference 
to the larger divisions, manufactures 
and trade may be regarded as one; 
but they are opposed to agriculture, 
therefore care must be taken to pre- 
serve a proper balance of power be- 
tween them and it: the lower and 
middle classes have many feelings in 
common which are adverse to the 
upper ones ; of course the latter must 
have a sufficiency of seats for their 
defence. It is self-evident that the 
prosperity and happiness of the in- 
dividual depend on those of the class 
and interest to which he belongs; 
consequently it is preposterous to 
look at him only in distributing the 
franchise without paying any regard 
to the class and interest. 

We are not friendly to the princi- 

le advocated here and adopted in 
omen of exalting professional men 
into privileged electors. The civil 
part of them would be, in general, 
entitled to vote as housekeepers; 
and with respect to the naval and 
military part, we think they have no 
more right to the franchise than cus- 
tom-house and police officers. Pro- 
fessional men would make the least 
independent of all electors. In most 
sey their vote would be little felt, 

ut in some it would have great ef- 
fect; in Westminster, naval and mi- 
litary officers, medical men, &c. 
would almost hold the turn of the 
election. When the incessant fierce- 
ness with which half-pay and other 
officers hunt employment and pro 
motion is looked at, it may easily be 
conceived that their votes would be 
generally at the command of govern- 
ment. 

On reducing the expense and 
length of elections, we will not speak ; 
it excites no difference of opinion. 
We will, however, repeat, that we 
have no wish to substitute one ex- 
treme for another. Public good, and 
even purity in the elector, do not 
require that an election should be 
wholly divested of expense. Every 
Englishman who has been accus- 
tomed to the humours and festivities 
of a popular one, will be loath to see 
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the franchise. We speak not of mi- 
nute calculation, but, in portioning 
out the House of Commons, it must 
disregard individuals, and give pro- 
per portions of it to proper and dis- 
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them replaced with the sombre, 
moody, hungry, sanctimonious cha- 
racteristics of a Ranter camp-meet- 
ing. It is part of the Englishman’s 
nature to dine on his political so- 
lemnities—to remove their gloom and 
asperities with refreshing viands and 
generous beverage; let not reform 
do violence to it. Prohibit the vote 
from being sold—get rid of outvoters 
—let county electors vote as near 
home as possible—confine the du- 
ration of an election to one day—let 
there be no treating until the close— 
but still let poor and rich have the 
means of drinking in moderation the 
health of the members. A man who 
cannot afford to expend a thousand 
or two at an election, is not a fitting 
one to be a representative; woe to 
the purity and independence of the 
House of Commons if it be taken 
possession of by the poor and needy ! 
The reduction of expense must 
bring into the field a host of new 
candidates; reform must therefore 
be careful to exclude improper ones. 
By the constitution and law, every 
member is bound to be a burgess of 
the borough, or freeholder of the 
county, he represents. What is the 
intention of this? Clearly that he 
shall be a real and regular inhabitant 
of the borough or county. What 
would be the fruits if duly enforced ? 
Each borough and county would be 
represented by men of business, 
fully acquainted with its interests, 
and having a deep stake in them. 
The House of Commons would be 
composed of men minutely informed 
touching the circumstances, habits, 
and feelings of their constituents— 
little liable to be swayed by the 
temptations of power and party— 
largely interested in lionesty and in- 
dependence—free from the spirit of 
Cockneyism—and filled with the sen- 
timents of the whole population of 
the country. It would more fre- 
quently change its members, and 
gain new spiritand ability ; the mem- 
bers would be infinitely more under 
the proper control of their consti- 
tuents, than is the case at present. 
The law here is constantly evaded. 
A man who has never even seen a 
borough or county wishes to offer 
for it atan election ; therefore at the 
moment he buys his freedom or a 
petty freehold, or he has a mock free- 
hold given him, he is elected, and 
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perhaps he never sees it again. This 
gross violation of the constitution 
and law, in respect of their spirit, 
has the most baleful consequences. 
The boroughs at least are generally 
represented by utter strangers to 
them—by men who are divided from 
them in sentiment and interest, who 
are incapable of representing them, 
and who seek their seats as a means 
of corrupt gain to themselves. It is 
a fertile source of corruption to the 
elector, as well as the candidate; it 
fills the place with factious politics, 
and causes the election to turn on 
them. It forms the great engine by 
which government and party fill the 
House of Commons with their pro- 
flizate menials. 

Southwark has been for some time 
represented byaparty military officer. 
At the last two or three elections, 
Hull was infested by strange Irish- 
men and government clerks as can- 
didates; and on one occasion an 
Irishman was elected. The members 
for Nottingham now are a Scotch 
soldier and a Cockney lawyer. A 
Scotch placeman sits for Norwich. 
One of the York members is an 
officer in the Guards. A London 
merchant and a military Colonel 
represent Worcester. At the last 
election for Yorkshire, a practising 
barrister, wholly unconnected with 
the county, was returned; and when 
he vacated his seat, the party which 
elected him wished, according to the 
newspapers, to replace him with Sir 
T.Denman. The boroughs generally 
are represented in this manner. 
What could an Irish stranger, like 
Mr O'Neil, know of the interests and 
feelings of Hull? How can those of 
Norwich be known to Mr R. Grant; 
or those of Nottingham to Sir R. 
Fergusson and Sir T. Denman? What 
— was there that a man like 

ord Brougham could represent the 
sentiments, or attend to the weal of 
Yorkshire ? Such men are destitute 
of the knowledge of business, local 
information, and provincial feeling, 
requisite for enabling them to dis- 
charge their duties. They may pre- 
seut petitions, but they cannot even 
be depended on for supporting them. 
They have little hope of being again 
elected, therefore they use their seats 
to serve the Ministry or Opposition, 
in utter contempt of their constitu- 
ents. It is notorious that many of 
the individuals we haye named, were 
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invited to stand by ignorant profli- 
gate factions, without the least refer- 
ence to the good of the places or the 
empire, and to prevent the intelligent 
and patriotic part of the electors from 
returning proper representatives. 

The House of Commons is in con- 
sequence composed mainly of men 
whose lives are spent in London, 
Paris, and the watering places, and 
who all move in the same kind of 
society. Instead of being, as it ought, 
an epitome of the whole population 
—an assemblage selected from the 
real inhabitants of every part of the 
United Kingdom, itis little better than 
a body of fashionable Londoners. Its 
members, of course, are in the highs 
est degree incompetent. Are laws 
made or altered which affect agricule 
ture and trade—they do not undere 
stand them: is the population dis- 
tressed—they know nothing of cir 
cumstance and fact, cause and remee 
dy : is it necessary for them to speak 
the opinion of the country—they are 
only acquainted with the opinion of 
the London newspapers. They enter 
it to push their own fortunes, or fol- 
low party leaders only; many of 
them are furnished with money and 
influence, and sent to the places they 
represent, by the Ministry, Opposi- 
tion, or some great family, solely that 
they may be its instruments. 

All honest men will admit that it 
is essential fur the electors of a place 
to have due knowledge of a candi- 
date before they elect him; they 
ought to know his political creed 
from better authority than his own 
declarations; and to have correct in- 
formation touching his private, as 
wellas publiccharacter. Yet, through 
the practical violation of law in ques- 
tion, the electors of most open places, 
save counties, return men of whom 
they know nothing; the candidate 
may be, as he too often is, a dema- 
gogue, gamester, turncoat, profligate, 
or party slave, and stil] they elect 
him in utter ignorance of it. Let 
elections be divested of expense, and 
then, not the itinerant Broughams, 
Denmans, and Grants, but the itine- 
rant Hunts and Cubbetts, will gain 
the borough seats. 

There is not a single point on which 
reform is more necessary than it is 
on this. To fill the House of Com- 
mons with men of the best morals, 
creed, and heart—patriotically inde- 
pendentduly acquainted with the 
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affairs and circumstances of the com- 
munity—animated with the feelings 
of the population at large—free from 
the passions and chains of party 
leaders—and bound to make a right 
use of their trust it, is essential that 
the members of every place should 
be elected from amidst its real inha- 
bitants. 

What is there to prevent this? If 
Reform give, as it is intended to do, 
members to populous places only, 
each will contain a sufficient number 
of duly qualified men to select from; 
no place, in truth, ought to have mem- 
bers, which does not contain men 
capable of representing it. A great 
change would be made in the com- 

osition of the House—so much the 

etter. Who would be expelled? A 
host of party minions, adventurers, 
slaves of faction, officers, lawyers, 
&c., who only occupy their seats to 
disgrace and ruin their country. 
Every upright, able man, who now 
sits in the House, could still sit-in it ; 
nay, his chance for a seat would be 
better than it is. The free seats 
would admit the talented members. 
The Aristocracy would have for its 
connexions the agricultural seats, 
which are about all it can hope for, 
or even now obtain: in many respects 
it would be a great gainer. 

We would therefore make the ex- 
isting plan properly operative. No 
man should be permitted to offer for 
a place, who had not resided a cer- 
tain number of years in, or within 
a small number of miles of it. If 
this number were ten or twelve, it 
might enable smaller places to elect 
from inhabitants of large ones, and 
country gentlemen, as well acquaint- 
ed with, and known to them, as their 
own inhabitants. In counties, this 
would make scarcely any practical 
change. 

We must now bestow a brief no- 
tice on voting by ballot. It might be 
very properly put out of the ques- 
tion by the fact, that it is not reform 
—that it is a radical change of mode, 
advocated avowedly for the purpose 
of making a radical change in the 
majority of electors—that its express 
object is, to deprive that of election 

wer, which has always exercised 

t with the sanction of the first au- 
thorities. 

Waiving this, the ballot places be- 
fore us the following question—Is it 


beneficial, or the contrary, for pro- 


perty to have influence beyond the 
vote it gives toits owner ? The ques- 
tion affects the manufacturer and 
tradesman as much as the landowner, 
the borough as much as the county. 
We have already supported change, 
for taking the control of seats from the 
property of one individual, or a very 
small number; therefore the question 
may be stated thus—If the influence 
acquired through property,in a coun- 
ty or borough, be divided amidst a 
considerable number of men, ought 
it to be destroyed, or preserved ? 

How is such influence always ex- 
ercised ? The owners are intelligent, 
honourable men, having a deep stake 
in the interests of the place they 
dwell in, and the public weal; they 
are pretty equally divided in politics ; 
their party feelings are pure from 
corrupt motives; they wish to elect 
only respectable candidates, and they 
combine to exclude demagogues and 
traitors. If particular individuals 
among them act from personal rea- 
sons, the body does not. Now sup- 
pose that, in a county or borough, for- 
ty or fifty such men control the votes 
of their tenants, workmen, &c.; the 
worst which can be said is, they real- 
ly elect the members. Is there the 
smallest ground for believing, that if 
the case were different, the electors 
at large would have better qualified 
candidates to choose from, or would 
make a better choice ? No; but there 
is proof for producing an opposite 
conviction. 

But these men do not really con- 
trol the election. The turn of the 
latter—the casting vote, is still held 
by electors who possess no property- 
influence. Assuming that, in the 
county of York, twenty great Jand- 
owners are on one side, and twenty 
are on another, their votes neutral- 
ize each other to a very large extent; 
the middling and small independent 
landowners hold the turn of the 
election, therefore they really elect 
the members, and the influence of 
the great ones is chiefly felt in the 
exclusion of improper candidates. 
Such influence is now carried too far 
in exclusion; but this arises from, 
and of course may be corrected by 
abolishing, the great expense. 

If the influence of property were 
entirely destroyed, what would fol- 
low? The philosophers—the men 
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of abstract pebaniple---reply trium- 
phantly,-Every elector would vote 
independently! Is independence in 
them all that is necessary? The elect- 
ors who returned O’Connell, who 
have just elected Hunt, and who on 
various occasions voted for Cobbett, 
were no doubt perfectly independ- 
ent; but their use of independence 
is sufficient to convince most people 
that they ought not to possess it, if 
the constitution and public welfare 
be of any value. 

The most conclusive demonstra- 
tion exists, that under such destruc- 
tion, the lower classes of electors 
throughout the country would all 
vote on one side. On what grounds 
would they vote? Opposition to, 
and hatred of, their superiors—pre- 
judice, passion, and delusion—fac- 
tious motives and objects—the wish 
for ruinous changes of Jaw and in- 
stitution. For whom would they 
vote? Projectors, innovators, de- 
magogues, and traitors. The truth 
of this is put out of question by the 
conduct they have so long exhibited. 

If the elector be not qualified to 
give his vote wisely as well as in- 
dependently, he must be guided by 
the intelligent, virtuous superior, 
who has a deep interest in guiding 
him aright, or he will servilely follow 
the unprincipled demagogue. 

The choice before us, therefore, is 
this. We must have the majority of 
electors ranged on one side as a 
whole, actuated by the most dan- 
gerous feelings, and supporting the 
worst candidates ; or we must have 
them broken into parties combined 
with their superiors, voting on prin- 
ciples. of public good, and support- 
ing the best candidates. The evils 
on one side are so trifling compared 
with those on the other, that no ho- 
nest man can hesitate. The history 
of this country proves, that the in- 
fluence of property, when duly di- 
vided, is of the most necessary and 
beneficial character. It will not do 
to tell us that reform will lop off 
the bad part of the electors, for we 
know better. The middling house- 
keepers in towns, small freeholders 
and farmers, are infected to a fearful 
extent with the doctrines of Radical- 
ism. Cobbett’s influence lies chiefly 
amidst farmers. The Irish electors, 
if free from the influence of property, 
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would return only such members as 
O'Connell, 

Our -decided conviction, as we 
have stated on other occasions, is, 
that the influence of the landlord 
over the tenant, the master over the 
servant, the superior over the infe- 
rior, enters into the essence of free 
and good government; that there 
can be no harmony, liberty, and pros- 
perity without it; and that it is a 
matter of state necessity for that 
part of the population which has a 
deep stake on the right side of things, 
to be able to combine with it, or at 
least to restrain the other. It must 
be remarked, that this influence dif- 
fers widely from absolute control; 
dissatisfaction in those subject to it, 
aided by public feeling, commonly 
prevents it from being improperly 
exercised. 

As the ballot is advocated chiefly 
for the sake of destroying the influ- 
ence of landowners, we will observe 
that, in our judgment, so far as con- 
cerns England and Scotland, it would 
injure the county landowner far less 
than the borough master and free- 
holder. 

We might safely leave the matter 
here, but we will not do so. It is 
evident that the ballot does not, and 
cannot, ensure secrecy ; in regard, 
therefore, to its great object, it is of 
no material value. 

With it, the tenant or workman 
would be asked by his Jandlord or 
master for his vote, or who he in- 
tended to vote for ; a refusal to pro- 
mise or disclose, would be equiva- 
lent to, and punished as, an open 
vote given against his landlord or 
master. Thus he would be com- 
pelled to vote as he does at present, 
or to be guilty of deliberate false- 
hood ; the ballot would only exempt 
him from the influence of property 
by destroying his morals. 

It would rather promote than pre- 
vent bribery and corruption. The 
committees can easily ascertain how 
far the promise of an elector, from 
his politics and character, can be re- 
lied on: they would, therefore, on 
his solemn promise, as readily bribe 
him as they do now. At present, if 
he give a solemn promise, shame 
prevents him in most cases from 
violating it; but with the ballot he 
could, after selling his vote to one 
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side, sell it to the other in security 
from detection, or the ballot would 
have no effect. His known want of 
morals could only keep the bribe 
from being offered him, and the bal- 
lot would strongly tempt him to 
abandon them, by leading him to 
suppose he could do it without dis- 
covery. 

At present it is a hopeless matter 
for the agents of one candidate to 
tempt the tenants and workmen who 
are engaged through their superiors 
to another : introduce the ballot, and 
they will use every effort to gain 
such tenants and workmen by cor- 
ruption. The influence of property 
is now a mighty means of prevent- 
ing bribery ; a vast proportion of the 
votes it controls would, if free from 
it, be sold. 

If voting in public place a man 
under influence on the one hand, it 
also binds him to profession and 
pledge on the other. It forms the 
great bulwark against apostacy, trea- 
son, support of a bad cause, and the 
pernicious use of corrupt votes. If 
it place the followers under control, 
it restricts the leader to an honour- 
able application of their votes ; and 
it furnishes the example which is 
essential for giving a beneficial issue 
to elections. If the ballot were ef- 
fective, the middle class of electors 
could barter their votes, to the be- 
trayal of their cause, and govern- 
ment could buy its powerful foppo- 
nents in security. Are we to find any 
preservative against this in the recent 
conduct of the Liverpool electors, or 
the history of the last House of 
Commons ? 

Our conclusion, therefore, is, that 
the ballot would be inoperative, or 
it would have mighty effect in de- 
stroying morals, extending corrup- 
tion and treachery, and causing elec- 
tions to turn on falsehood, bribery, 
and apostacy. In America, it is little 
more than a dead letter, because 
her circumstances differ totally from 
those of England. 

We must say a word of it, in re- 
gard to Ireland, specially. It is well- 
known, that there the Catholic Priest, 
at present, prevails against the land- 
lord; destroy the influence of pro- 
perty, and the former will command 
every Catholic vote; the pledge ex- 
acted by him in secret, will be a 
matter of conscience, and, therefore, 


of certain redemption. The ballot 
would make the Catholic Priests as 
much the electors of the mass of the 
Irish members, as they would be, if 
they alone had votes. This ought 
to be sufficient for ensuring its re- 
jection. Other things may be pleaded 
against it, generally, It would ren- 
der a scrutiny impossible, and this 
would have much influence in giving 
the turn of elections to bad votes. 
It would operate balefully against 
public spirit, as well as opinion; 
and prove a great means of temptin, 
neighbours to betray and ruin eac 
other. 

It has been declared highly ridi- 
culous to do so, but, nevertheless, 
we will repeat the appeal to the 
Englishman’s nationality. We call 
on every right-hearted Englishman 
to array himself against this out- 
landish and most un-English innova- 
tion. 

On shortening the life of Parlia- 
ment, we have little to offer. Ta- 
king into account that the term of 
seven years is not the constant, but 
the occasional and extreme one, and 
that a Parliament sometimes is only 
suffered to live two or three, we do 
not say that change is necessary. At 
any rate, the term ought not to be less 
than five years. 

But Reform, to be materially be- 
neficial, must be extended in a very 
unsparing manner to the reformers 
themselves. Our readers are aware, 
that at some recent elections in Ire- 
land, a Catholic Association took to 
itself the disposal of the seats in the 
House of Commons. It is evident 
enough that this pestilential body 
will virtually do the same at the next 
election. The example is in course 
of rapid imitation in England. There 
is an Anti-Slavery society, headed by 
sundry flaming reformers ; this body, 
at the late dissolution of Parliament, 
did its utmost to influence the elec- 
tion of almost every place. A mighty 
combination exists, called the Bir- 
mingham Union, which avowedly 
labours to contro] every election 
within its reach. A society has late- 
ly been formed at Leeds, for the 
express purpose of making the coun- 
ty of York, as far as possible, its 
close borough, and doubtlessly, Leeds 
too, if the latter obtain members. 
Similar combinations exist, and are 
forming in other places; and, appa» 
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rently, they will soon spread them- 
selves over the whole country. 

Why do these bodies interfere 
with elections? Is it their object to se- 
cure to the elector freedom of choice 
and fitting candidates ? Or do they 
patriotically labour to prevent in- 
timidation and delusion, to oppose 
falsehood, prejudice, and madness, 
to suppress faction, regulate party, 
base contests on public interest, and 
give the requisite character to the 

ouse of Commons? They interfere 
to do exactly the contrary. The 
Catholic faction deprives the legal 
electors of all freedom of choice, and 
binds them to one, and the very 
worst, kind of candidates, to produce 
convulsion and the dismemberment 
of the empire. The Anti-Slavery fac- 
tion labours to ruin an important 

art of the empire, to the mighty 
njury of the whole. The Leeds 
faction intends practically to disfran- 
chise the Yorkshire freeholders, ex- 
clude all qualified men from the 
representation, and force on the 
county such strangers or lawyers, 
as Sir T. Denman and Mr Sykes, to 
compass anti-national and revolu- 
tionary projects of its own. The 
case is similar with the other fac- 
tions. All work by the foulest means 
—by falsehood, intimidation, and 
corruption—delusion, passion, and 
clamour—joint purse and mob vio- 
lence; and it is utterly impossible 
for electors and candidates acting 
severally and uprightly, according 
to the constitution and laws, to stand 
against them. 

These factions consist, to a vast 
extent, of men who are not electors, 
and they are really the tools of a few 
individuals. The followers are just 
as much the slaves of their heads, in 
regard to vote and candidate, as any 
tenants are of their landlords. They 
would give us this reform; a num- 
ber of close boroughs are to be de- 
stroyed, on the one hand, and every 
place in the United Kingdom, coun- 
ties included, is to be made a close 
borough, on the other. The Catholic 
faction is the instrument of O’Con- 
nell and the Papist Priests — the 
Anti-Slavery one is the tool of a knot 
of Cockney lawyers and traders— 
and that of Leeds is the slave of a 
Unitarian manufacturer, and certain 
newspaper fanatics; these men of 


course are to be the new borough- 
mongers. Thus the control of elec- 
tions is to be taken from property, 
which is placed in many hands, and 
divided in principle, in order to give 
it to concentrated fanaticism and 
despotism—the nomination of mem- 
bers is to be taken from honourable 
and patriotic men, who have a deep 
stake in the public weal, for the pur- 
pose of bestowing it on depraved 
and penniless brawlers, demagogues, 
and traitors. 

If these factions are to be tole- 
rated, it is ridiculous to speak of 
reform, or to say that, under any 
system, there could be purity and 
freedom of election. With them, it 
is impossible for the House of Come 
mons to be other than a profligate, 
factious, imbecile, anti-national, and 
revolutionary body. They must be 
put down with a determined hand, 
head and tail, root and branch. 
There can be no real representation, 
if elections are to be governed by 
combinations and factions. 

We will only glance at another 
most important matter. If the re- 
spectable electors be as corrupt as 
those of Liverpool are stated to be, 
what but the greatest evils can flow 
from reform? Vain and pernicious 
must all change be, without private 
virtue and public spirit in the elec- 
tor. Here reform must again be 
comprehensively applied to the re= 
formers in respect of morals. 

Time and space compel us to 
leave various material points unno- 
ticed ; but we shall perhaps return 
to the subject, when the plan of 
Ministers is placed before the coun- 
try. 

No change ought evidently to be 
consented to by the Aristocracy and 
patriotic men, except on the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

1. That talent, particularly on the 
Opposition side, continue to be ad- 
mitted into the House of Commons, 
as it has been, in respect of free- 
dom from expense and popular in- 
fluence. 

2. That the ignorant and corrupt 
part of burgesses be disfranchised ; 
and the qualification of the elector 
be based on property in boroughs 
generally, and be sufiiciently high to 
ensure a reasonable portion of intel- 
ligence and integrity. 
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- 3. That care be taken to prevent 
the lower class of electors from com- 
manding the elections. 

4, That the landed interest be rai- 
sed to an equality with others; and 
have its full number of seats duly 
secured to it, not only nominally, but 
really, by the restriction of manufac- 
turing and trading freeholders from 
voting for county members. 

5 Thet every county and borough 
be bound to select members from its 
own_real and regular inhabitants. 

6. That the ballot be rejected, and 
property be suffered to retain its due 
influence. 

7. That combinations for influ- 
encing elections be rigidly put down 
by law. 

if reform do not comprehend these 
matters, it must be sternly opposed 
by every patriot. 

We have said, we imagine, suffi- 
cient to give mortal offence to both 
sides, but as we do not write to please 
either, it gives us no concern; both 
may profit in some degree from 
what we have written. We conclude 
with offering to each a few observa- 
tions. 

You who are Whig reformers, must 
know that the labouring classes are 
not more anxious to injure the land- 
ed interest, than they are to impose 
ruinous laws on the manufacturers 
and traders, in respect of wages, 
machinery, &c. &c. You must be 
aware, that they feel as little affec- 
tion for you as for the Tories: they 
will only act with you, when they 
can make you their instruments and 
followers. Lord Brougham found, 
in Yorkshire, that they must either 


’ be his “ schoolmasters” or enemies ; 


at the last election, it was as neces- 
sary for a candidate to conceal his 
connexion with you, as it was for 
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hiin te conceal it with the Ministry :. 
he men whom they follow hate you 
even more than the Tories. And 
you cannot be ignorant that your 
strength, even more than that of the 
Tories, liesin the Aristocracy. Know- 
ing all this, as you must do, can 
you doubt, that if you give to these 
classes the,ascendency at elections, 
they will ruin manufactures and 
trade, as well as agriculture—they 
will destroy yourselves, as well as 
the Aristocracy and the Tories? And 
can you in common reason doubt, 
that the scheme of reform will give 
the best House of Commons to them, 
which will give the best to the rest 
of the population ? 

You who are Tory opponents of 
reform, are now a ruined minority ; 
and how do you expect to retrieve 
your fallen fortunes ? What do you 
hope for from the next Irish election ? 
How long can you calculate on the 
Scotch members? In England, you 
are nearly driven out of every open 
borough, and you are undergoing 
rapid expulsion from the counties ; 
this arises, not from accidental and 
momentary, but from natural, perma- 
nent, and growing causes. The 
present system will make the next 
election far worse to you than the 
last was; it will soon strip you of 
all but your close boroughs, neu- 
tralised by the Whig ones, and it 
is injuring your creed as much as 
your party power. In our conscience 
we believe that you have a deeper 
interest in reform, than any other 
part of the community. We do not 
ask you to change your opinion on 
our words, but we strongly urge you, 
for your own sake, to let them lead 
you to careful examination and im- 
partial judgment. 

















My Dear Sir Cristirer, 

Tuere’s naething I so much ad- 
mire about you as the real simpli- 
city o’ your ways of going on. [ al- 
ways used to think, that as folk grew 
greater they grew aye the prouder: 
indeed, I’ve seen’t sae in some folk 
myself; there was Mrs Duncason, 
the bailie’s wife—as douce, quiet- 
behaved a woman in her shop as 
could be—ceevil and respectable to 
all the customers—when her man 
was made a Sir, for carrying up a 
dress, or something o’ that kind, till 
his Majesty—no the present man, but 
his brother—he aye cared mair for 
his clothes than this sailor ane—she 
was neither to hold nor bind,—she 
answered as sharp as could possibly 
be, if a body only spiered the price 
o’ an article, till folk was just fright- 
ed out o’ her shop; for ye ken it 
wad not have done to have threip’d 
about maybe a bawbee, wi’ such a 
grand woman, and “ yer leddyship” 
coming out at every word. But 
that’s no the way with you. Ye are 
just the same kind-hearted, even- 
down sort of a man that I have al- 
ways known ye, unco agreeable to 
the leddies, and no elevated wi’ yer 
dignity above what is just an’ proper 
in a mano’ yer station. I could not 
help thinking o’ this the ither night 
when ye cam yer wa’s up to yer tea, 
just as ye used to do, lang lang syne, 
afore ye ever thought o’ being made 
a knight or a baronet either. We 
were just all delighted wi’ ye; but 
Pll no tell ye a that was said of you 
after ye were gone, I most sincerely 
hope the roomatism has not return- 
ed, and I can really and truly recom- 
mend coarse brown paper neist the 
skin, as the very best remedy I hae 
ever tried. It keeps out the cauld 
beyond belief. Weel, that night, ye 
mind, ye were sae amused, or was 
pleased to say sae, with my adven- 
ture wi’ the ship at Portsmouth, that 
ye begged o’ me to write it down 
for you, to read and laugh at it at 
yer leisure. Ye’ll maybe think me 
an auld fool for my pains, but I can 
refuse ye naething ; so, as I hae nae- 
thing else to do the noo, I will e’en 
Write it a’, as it took place, as nearly 
as I ean recollect. 
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Ye remember wee Johnny Hen- 
derson, the white-headed laddie, 
that lived wi’ me ever since his 
mither, my niece, died o’ a con- 
sumption, poor thing: he was aye 
a mischievous callant, an’ I hope 
ye’ve forgi’en him for the tricks he 
used to play upon us baith—do ye 
mind when he sawed awa’ about a 
foot frae yer crutch, and when ye 
gaed to show Mrs G. to her coach, 
ye cam’ down on yer nose on the 
carpet? Aweel, aweel, I hope ye’ve 
past a’ that, for there was nobody 
that wee Johnny Tikit sae weel as 
yersell. He was ower high in the 
spirit for a poor auld maid like me 
to manage, so, wi’ the advice o’ the 
ither friends, though sair again’ my 
inclination, I agreed to let him gang 
for a sailor, for he was extraordinar 
mad for the sea. I had had the care 
o’ him by that time for more than 
ten years, and he was just the same 
to me as if he had been my ain. 

Weel, we got him appointed a mid- 
shipman on board of the Jenny- 
veeve, a frigate of war, with thirty-six 
guns in her. When the news cam 
down, he was just wild wi’ joy—he 
gaed about the house singing “Cease, 
rude Boreas,” and “ The Gallant 
Harry Thusa,” till my maid—do ye 
mind auld Jenny ?—declared he was 
fey, and naething gude would come 
of it. The time cam on at last when 
he had to gang up to England an’ join 
his ship. He had his uniform on—I 
mind him so weel—wi'’ his little dirk 
hinging at his side, and looking sae 
bonny, wi’ a little cockit liattie upon 
his head—oh, he didna look like as 
if he was ganging to the wars; an’ I 
thought he was a bit orphan, an’ that 
he might have staid sae happy at 
hame wi’ his auld auntie—and my 
heart nearly misgave me, and I was 
sorry I had agreed to let him gang. 
But it was ower late to draw back; 
an’ as the bit creature hung greetin’ 
ower my shouther, I vowed, if he 
was spared. this voyage, he should 
never quit me again. I, wi’ tears and 
grief, said farewee] to wee Johnny, 
and lookit forward wi’ the greatest 
impatience to the time when I was 
to see him again. He hadna been 
gone from me above a.month, when 
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he writ me a letter, tellin’ me his ship 
was ordered to go to a station in 
South America, an’ stay there for 
three years—an’ I wasna to see him 
for a’ that time! It made me regret 
a thousand times that ever I allowed 
him to gang, but it couldna be mendit 
noo, so I consoled myself as weel as 
I was able. It’s extraordinar how 
soon ye come round out o’ the bit- 
terness o’ grief at parting, as lang as 
ye hae ony hope o’ meetin’ again. I 
thought every time I heard frae him 
he was aye nearer the hame-cemiw’ ; 
and I amused myself in the mean- 
time by mendin’ his torn shirts he 
had left, and putting cloutings in the 
hinder part o’ his breeks—five pair 
o’ ankeens, and three janes, forbye 
an auld pair o’ corduroys. Every 
letter he wrote me, shewed he was 

etting mair and mair edication. 

hey had a chaplain on board of the 
vessel, that was a good gentleman, 
and very kind to wee Johnny, learn- 
ing him Latin and Greek at his orra 
hours, beside navigation, and boxing 
the compass, and astronomy, that 
they need in their profession as ofli- 
shers, The other parts o’ their duty, 
such as speeling the shrouds, firing 
off little pistols, and rowing in boats, 
Pse warrand Johnny learned them 
without troubling the reverend gen- 
tleman muckle in the teaching—for 
he was aye an active kind o’ an 
ettercap, and unco fond o’ the pou- 
ther—an’ as to the climbing, I lost 
him ae time for a haill day, and fand 
him, at last, on the outside o’ the 
lumm. 

The three years at last past ower, 
an’ a letter cam frae him to say, his 
ship would be at Portsmouth some 
time in the end of July or beginning o’ 
August. This cam to me in June, and 
I couldna sleep for thinkin’ o’ my 
dear wee Johnny’s comin’ back to me 
again. Atlast made up my mind wad 
gang up myself and reccive him when 

e cam back; for, thinks I, the bit 
laddie will need some decent person 
that knows the ways o’ the world to 
tak care o’ him, after being sae lang 
awa’ frae the dry land. I telled my 
resolution to no living; and upon the 
fifteenth day of July, ltook my place 
in the James Watt steam-boat for 
London, and intended to tak the 
coach the minute I got there, and 
wait at Portsmouth till the Jenny- 
veeve cam hame. Captain Bain, the 
Captain o’ the James Watt steam- 


boat, was a very nice chatty man, and 
tell’d meinevery way how it was best 
for me to proceed. So,when the ship 
arrived at Blackwall, I gaed, intill a 
hackney coach, to the Green Dragon 
hotel, and was just as happy as if I 
had been in my ain house. Next 
morning, I gat into a coach wi’ four 
horses, in along street called Oxford 
Street, and was just entering intochat 
wi’ a leddy on the other side, when 
an ill-fawred man opened the door, 
and told me he had put my luggage 
into the boot. I tell’d him I was 
muckle obliged to him for being sae 
kind, and was gaun on speaking to 
my fellow-passenger, when the man 
interrupted me again, and told me, 
“ he expected me to pay him for his 
trouble, as he had put the trunk and 
portmanty at the very bottom o’ the 
boot, as 1 was going the whole way 
thro’ to Poachmuth.”’—* Mercifu’! 
gracious!” cried I, “ dinna tak me to 
ony such place. Tell the coachman 
not to gang on, on ony account ; for 
I took my place last night for Ports- 
mouth, and paid.” The impudent 
vagabond turned and winkit to a 
companion beside him, and said 
something about “ queerin’ the old 
Scotch un ;”’ but, thinks I, my birkie, 
ye’ll get the warst o’ the queerin’ if 
ye begin till’t. The leddy noo telt 
me I was in the richt coach, and it 
was only the blackguard’s way 0’ 
speech. Upon which I was greatly 
at my ease, and resolved no to gie 
the insolent rascal a single bawbee. 
Weel, he threipit on an’ on; but I 
aye pretendit to be deaf, and never 
answered to all his begging; for he 
didna ask it at a’ in a respectable 
manner. At last he grew to such a 
pitch of abusing me, that he told me 
to keep my coppers, as he supposed 
they would be a fortune to an old 
skinflint like me in my own beggarly 
country. Upon which I put my head 
out o’ the window o’ the coach, and 
telt him, says I, “ Ye needna laugh 
at me, ye ill-fawred loon, or speak 
about beggarly countries, when ye’re 
a beggar yersell, an’ wad be a robber 
too, an ye had the courage! Gin ye 
had keepit aceevil tongue in yer head, 
ye wad hae chanced to hae had a sil- 
ler saxpence in yer pocket! Sirs, wha 
has the best o’t noo?” Upon thata 

eat guffaw gat up again’ the vaga- 

ond; and the coachman crackit his 
whip, an’ away set I, still in a great 
passion; for ye ken I’m easy angered, 
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Sir Cristifer; but still it was plea- 
sant to hae saved a sixpence frae 
such an ill-mannered scoundrel as 
yon, an’ so thought the leddy too, 
for, in the hurry an’ stramash, he had 
forgotten her a’thegither. 

I needna tell you ony thing about 
the journey down, but it was a lan 
way 0’ gate, and altho’ the ither leddy 
was particular kind, and telt me a’ 
the places, as we passed along the 
road, P’ll no say but at the end o’ the 
day I was very ow’rcome with sleep. 
The ither leddy she fell asleep too; 
but, just when we gat within maybe 
three miles o’ the town, there was 
the most awfu’ firing o’ guns that 
could be. We baith started up in 
alarm, and the firing still continued 
boom, booming extraordinar. “ Oh 
it’s the French, the weary French!” 
cries I, for 1 mindit o’ the panick 
in Edenburgh in the year eizliteen 
hunder and twelve, when a French 
fleet was reported to be down at the 
Bass; but my neighbour pat me in 
mind we were at peace with the 
French, and then she thought it wad 
maybe be saluting some ither fleet 
that was coming in frae foreign parts. 
“ It’ll be the Jennyveeve,” thinks I; 
“ Oh! I hope, mem, they dinna sa- 
lute wi’ cannon-balls, for I hae a ne- 
phew in a ship that ’'m expecting is 
coming hame justabout this time 7” — 
“ Oh no,” says she, “ be quite easy ;” 
but the guns still gaed on firing far 
faster than the Castle on the fourth 
o June ; an’ I couldna rest till I fand 
out the occasion,—so I put my head 
out o’ the window and skirled to the 
coachman, as loud as I was able 
—“ Coachman!” says I, “ what’s a’ 
the guns firing for the noo?’ The 
coachman was a very ceevil man, as 
indeed a’ the English coachees are, 
and says he, “ It’s the Lord Igh Had- 
iniral, maum, a-kimming hover from 
the Hisle of Vight.” ‘That was our 
king that is noo; and an awfu’ pluf- 
fin o’ the pouther they made about 
him. At Jast I got into the hotel, 
the George, where the coach stop- 
pit, and they telt me the house was 
unco croudet, because the Prince 
was in the town, and a great army 0” 
officers come to wait on him. But 
after a deal o’ do, they said they wad 
pit me up, and so, after a cup o’ tea, 
me and the ither leddy gaed out to 
see thetown. Every body was flee- 
in’ about as if the enemy was at the 
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gate, grand officers wi’ their cockit 
hats, and epalits on their shoulders, 
and fine leddies walking about. In- 
deed, we were baith of us very de- 
lighted wi the sight. But I maun 
mak my story short; for, to tell you 
the truth, ’m no muckle used to the 
writin’, and my fingers are getting 
unco stiff. 
Weel, the next morning I gat up, 
and after my breakfast, 1 askit the 
landlord if he could tell me ony thing 
about the Jennyveeve, for I expeckit 
her in about that time. He wasa 
very polite man, and promised, the 
minute she cam into the “ hoffing,” 
which I thought was maybe some 
= o’ the harbour, he would let me 
now. A’ the forenoon I gaed walk- 
ing about the town, ca’in’ every noo 
and then at the hotel, just to ask 
about the vessel ; but at last I thought 
I wad gang doon to the harbour my- 
self. Weel, the first thing I sees is 
a gentleman wi’ a prospect glass in 
his hand, and, after keekin’ through 
it a lang time, he turned about to his 
friend, and said, “ Jennyveeve in the 
offing; I know her by her trim.” I 
gaed up till him, and askit if it was 
really the Jennyveeve frigate, and 
how far off the part o’ the offing was 
she was in. He telt me she was 
just rounding St Helen’s, and would 
be at anchor in two hours. Noo,a 
thought struck me, I would like to 
surprise wee Johnny ; and as the sea 
was quite calm, and the day as warm 
as could be, 1 agreed wi’ a man to 
tak me out to her ina boat. Away 
we went through the water, an’ 
amang a’ the ships, quite enchantit. 
I saw the Victory, where Lord Nel- 
son was killed, and she lookit just 
like a three-story house in Aber- 
cromby Place. We sailed, and sailed, 
and at last we reached the side o” 
the Jennyveeve. A gentleman lookit 
ower the bannister at the side o’ the 
ship, and I telt him I wantit him to 
let me come on beard, as I had a 
friend in the ship, that I was very 
particular to see. Weel, he gaed 
awa’ for a while, and then he cam 
back, and-in a few minutes a stair 
was let down, and up I gaed, and 
fand myself on the floor 0’ the ves- 
sel, standin’ beside the gentleman 
that had spoken to me first. I telt 
him who I was, and that I wantit to 
see wee Johnny Henderson, that 
was a bit middie in their ship. He 
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said I wad seé him belive, but in the 
meantime he wad introduce me to 
the captain—a nice, brisk little bust- 
ling man, though rather ower much 
given up to the swearing, he turned 
out to be. He was standin’ on the 
raised up part o’ the floor, giein’ his 
orders, and speakin’ to me, a’ in the 
breath. “ You want Mr Henderson, 
I think, madam? excellent young man 
—highly pleased with him”—and 
then he said something about the 
ship. “ Oh, I was sure ye wad be 
that, captain, for I aye brought him 
up myself wi’ the greatest care.” 
The captain laughed and spoke very 
familiarly, as if we had known ane 
anither for long; but in a while he 
turned to the gentleman I spoke till, 
and desired him to send Mr Hender- 
son. The gentleman—he wasa life- 
tenant o’ the ship—turned awa’ in a 
moment, but as he passed me to exe- 
cute the order, | could hear the bir- 
kie was humming the tune o’ Black- 
Eyed Susan. Weel, in a short time 
up cam wee Johnny; but I declare 
to ye, Mr North—Sir Cristifer, I 
should say—I wad not hae known 
him, he was sae changed. He had 
grown tall and strong, and in nae- 
thing like the stripling he had been, 
save in his bonny, wild-looking blue 
ee ;—but when he saw me, and rush- 
ed forward and kissed his puir auld 
auntie, | kent he was the same warm- 
hearted creatur he used to be—I’ll 
no say but I grat wi’ perfect happi- 
ness at seein’ the lad again—and I 
think Johnny himsell was unco near 
the greetin’. 

Thecaptainand the ithergentleman 
had gaen awa, which was very con- 
siderate, but they soon cam back 
again, when they saw us in conversa- 
tion. “ Oh, Johnny,” said I, “ what 
a great chield ye have grown! the 
breeks that I mended for ye ’ll be 
o’ nae use to ye now, and the sarks 
"ll be perfectly thrown awa.” He 
began to laugh, when I said this, 
wi’ the same wild laugh he used to 
do at hame; and said, “ What! aun- 
tie, always thinking about the pence 
yet ?’”—* Ivll maybe be the better 
for you some day, if I do; for, if ye’re 
no greatly changed, a bawbee aye 
burned a hole in your pocket unco 
soon.” But now began a great bla- 
zing awa o’ the guns, much the same 
as the day before; a’ the ships get- 
tin’ covered up wi’ the smoke, but 
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sometimes atwixt twa o’ the clouds 
we could see a boat rowed wi’ some- 
body in’t o’ great consequence, and 
some ither boats followin’t to keep 
it company. I telt them it was the 
Lord High Admiral, the King’s bri- 
ther, seein’ the ships; but the cap- 
tain cried out, it was very unlucky 
he had not known of it before—but 
that they must exert themselves noo. 
Accordingly, he ordered every one 
to his station, to get the ship in the 
grandest order, in case the Prince 
should come on board to inspect her. 
So for a good while I was left to my 
ain reflections. 

It was just astonishin’ to see how 
neatly they gaed about it—a’ as quiet 
an’ active as possible, nae clish-ma- 
claver gaun on amang the men, like 
what ye hear whan a wheen women’s 
brushing up a dining-room or wash- 
in’ a stair. I stood for a lang time, 
and admired the quickness o’ their 
motions, and the ship at last lookit 
just like a new preen. The guns in 
the ither ships were still firm’ awa 
at intervals, and we were very near 
to them noo, and could see every 
thing that gaed on. The boat we 
had seen before, keepit rowin’ frae 
ship to ship, and aye the guns keepit 
blawing on, till my very een grew 
sair wi’ the winkin’ ; for it’s onpos- 
sible to keep the een open when 
such a great thud o’ sound comes 
blash upon yer ear; it was for a’ the 
world just like askelp on the cheek 
o’ the head. Weel, when I was 
tired wi’ joukin’ my head, an awfu’ 
fear cam’ upon me, that the guns in 
our ain ship wad be oblegated to 
be fired; an’ I weel kent, that if I 
wasna killed by the burstin’ of the 
cannons, I wad die o’ the fright. So, 
says I to the captain, “ Oh, Captain 
Pagan, Captain Pagan, do ye think 
ye’ll hae to fire aff the guns o’ the 
ship? Ivll just kill me outright.” 
Then he laughed extraordinar, and 
said, “ Fire!” said he; “ yes, egad, 
old Billy’s a bluff one, and if we 
don’t give the royal salute, he'll 
blow us up sky-high !”—* Oh Lord 
hae a care o’ me!” says I, “ he wad 
surely never do such a cruel thing as 
blaw us a’ up for no firin’ a salute ? 
Oh, they’re weary things, thae sa- 
lutes, baith for auld and young!” I 
sat down just perfectly owercome wi’ 
my apprehensions, when, to my great 
delight and astonishment, wee Johuny 
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comes up to mie, and tells me, thata 
flag or signal o’ some sort or ither 
was put up, to gie them to under- 
stand that the Lord High Admiral 
didna want to be saluted; but he 
wad just come in about half an hour, 
and see how they were after being 
three years from home. 

Weel pleased, as ye may imagine, 
was I to hear the news; for | made 
surea’ danger was over; and I could- 
na help thinkin’ how very kind it was 
in the Prince, no to let the sailors, 
poor fellows, run the risk o’ firing, 
noo they had come sae near to the 
shore in safety. But just in the midst 
of my keckling and rejoicing, up 
comes wee Johnny again, and tells 
me, that as the Admiral didna like to 
see petticoats on board, 1 must be 
stowed away into some quiet corner 
where his Royal Highness wadna see 
me. Qh! I was willing to gang ony 
place, I was sae perfeckly happy to 
have escaped the guns. But oh, Sir 
Cristifer! whar do you think that 
neer-do-weel callant persuaded me 
to be hidden? There wasna a single 
part o’ the ship, he said, that the ad- 
miral wadna see in a jifley; he wad 
gang intill every corner, till no a 
mouse wad be in the haill of the ves- 
sel that he wadna ken whar its hi- 
ding-hole was ; so, after threeping 
and telling me every thing was safe, 
he just prevailed on me to slip intill 
ane o’ the guns. Weel, he telt me, 
and swore till’t, that no salute was to 
be fired, and that there was no chance 
o my being fund out in such a place 
as that; and so, at last, in great fear 
and trembling, [ let him lift me up, 
and put me, feet foremost, into ane 
o’ the cannons at the side o’ the ship. 
Ye ken what a wee jimp body I am; 
and | assure you I’ve lain in mony a 
waur situation than yon; I couldna 
turn myself, to be sure, but | was in 
safety, and the Prince, they telt me, 
wadnastay more than twenty minutes. 
Weel, I hadna been lang in the gun 
when [| heard the patter of oars in 
the water below where I was; then 
I heard the boat stop; and syne I 
heard a great stamping on the floor, 
or the deck, as they call it in a ship. 
Then the noise all ceased for maybe 
a quarter of an hour, and then the 
stamping began again. And as the 
party stood very near whar I was, I 
could even hear a wee o’ what they 
were sayin’. I could just catch a 


voice nows and thens sayin’ some- 
thing about damnation—an’ I was 
sure frae the rest that I heard, that 
it was the Prince was speakin’ ; but 
the captain gied as good as he got, 
and spak’ a great deal about damna- 
tion too; so that really whether they 
were swearing, as sailors pone 
are in the habit of doing, or expound- 
ing a text, I couldna weel determine; 
but, however that may, there gat up 
a great laugh, and the Prince seemed 
unco weel pleased, by the tone o” his 
voice. But oh, Mr North!—there, P’ve 
forgotten yer teetle again—just fancy 
my feelings when I heard the cap- 
tain ask leave to salute his Royal 
Highness as he went away ! Oh dear 
me, thinks I, I'll be sent fleein’ thro’ 
the air frae the mouth o’ a gun! And 
what sort o’ death is that for a de- 
cent auld maiden leddy to dee! Oh 
that I had never set my foot intill a 
ship! And wi’ that I tried to scream 
to them to stop, but my throat was sae 
dry I could mak’ no sound ;—1 tried 
to creep out, and hoped to tumble 
intill the sea and be drown’d; but I 
couldna move hand or fit, I was sae 
jammed intill the gun. And noo, 
tho’ I was mair than half dead, I had 
a terrible consciousness 0’ every 
thing that was gaun on. I heard the 
party gaun down into their boat; I 
could fancy I saw them laughing and 
chatting awa’ sae happy and con- 
tentit; and there was I, stuck into 
the mouth o’ a gun, ready to be fired 
awa’ in honour o’ the Lord High Ad- 
miral!!! I thought I could see the 
very part o’ the wall about twa miles 
aff that 1 wad reach to, and yet I had- 
na power to cry out and tell the 
Prince the jeopardy I was in. But 
very soon a greater degree o’ the 
fear cam’ ower me, for the ship shook 
and staggered as if a great blow had 
been hit, and then cam’ a roar o’ the 
cannon, and I felt that the bitterness 
o death was begun; then gaed aff 
anither: and then, in the pauses be- 
tween, my ears were preternaturally 
sharpened, and I heard a voice say- 
ing, “ Oh, auntie, farewell—but don’t 
be very much alarm’d, for she is 
not loaded with ball,—and you’ve a 
chance of being picked up by the 
boats.” Then gaed aff anither gun, 
and I felt by the sound they were 
coming regularly up the row where 
I was—and then I heard the captain, 
standing just at the.end o’ my gun, 
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say to the man that was firing them 
affi—“ Here—run out this old jade!” 
Mercifu’ me, could the cauld-heart- 
ed vagabond be speakin’ that way o’ 
me !—*“ Raise up her breech a little, 
and lay on!”—Here my senses a’ 
thegither forsook me—to be spoken 
o’ in such an undelicate manner be- 
fore sae mony great starin’ menfolk, 
was waur than being shot out o’ the 
gun ; and being perfectly owercome 
wi’ shame and fright, I sank into a 
dwam. The rest o’ the story is very 
soon told. The vagabonds kent a’ 
the time they were never gaun to 
fire her aff; but the captain and 
that good-for-nothin’ creatur, wee 
Johnnie, did it a’ for their ain amuse- 
ment. However, when they gat me 
out o’ the gun, they really behaved 
sae weel, and made sae mony kind 
speeches about it, that 1 coudna 
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find it in my heart to be angry. So 
I just forgied them baith ; but if ever 
ony body catches me playing hide- 
and-seek in the body o’ a gun, they’ve 
my free leave to fire it aff, and send 
me fleein’ to the back o’ Beyont. 
And noo, Sir Cristifer, I hae gien ye 
the account o’ my adventure, that ye 
wantet. Ye maun mak a’ allowances 
for the spelling and the language o” 
this account; for the real truth o’ 
the matter is, that if I tak’ either to 
writin’ or speakin’ o’ the English, I 
dinna come nearly sae good a hand 
as when I think and write in my ain 
native tongue. So, wi’ best wishes 
to yourself, and to Mrs G. the next 
time ye see her, I remain, 
My dear Sir Cristifer, 
Your affectionate friend and 
weel wisher, 





COMMUNINGS WITH THOUGUT. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


Could we but keep our spirits to that height, 
We might be happy; but this clay will sink 


Its spark immortal. 


Byron. 


Return, my thoughts, come home ! 
Ye wild and wing’d! what do ye o’er the deep ? 
And wherefore thus th’ Abyss of Time o’ersweep, 
As bird the ocean-foam ? 


Swifter than shooting star, 
Swifter than lances of the northern light, 
Upspringing through the purple heaven of night, 
Hath been your-course afar ! 


Through the bright battle-clime, 
Where laurel-boughs make dim the Grecian streams, 
And reeds are whispering of heroic themes, 

By temples of old Time : 


Through southern garden-bowers, 
Such as young Juliet look’d from, when her eye, 
Fill’d with the fervid soul of Italy, 

Watch’d for the starry hours : 


Through the North’s ancient halls, 
Where banners thrill’d of yore, where harp-strings rung, 
But grass waves now o’er those that fought and sung— 
Hearth-light hath left their walls! 


Through forests old and dim, 
Where o’er the leaves dread magic seems to brood, 
And sometimes on the haunted solitude, 

Rises the pilgrim’s bymn: 
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Or where some fountain lies, 
' With lotus-cups through orient spice-woods gleaming ! 
There have ye been, ye wanderers ! idly dreaming 
Of man’s lost paradise! 


Return, my thoughts, return! 
Cares wait your presence in life’s daily track, 
And voices, not of music, call you back; 
Harsh voices, cold and stern! 


Oh! no, return ye not! 

Still farther, loftier, let your soarings be! 

Go, bring me strength from journeyings bright and free, 
O’er many a haunted spot. 


Go, seek the martyr’s grave, 
’Midst the old mountains, and the deserts vast; 
Or through the ruin’d cities of the past, 
Follow the wise and brave! 


Go, visit cell and shrine! ' 
Where woman hath endured !—through wrong, through scorn, 
Uncheer’d by fame, yet silently upborne 

By promptings more divine! 


Go, shoot the gulf of death! 
Track the pure spirits where no chain can bind, 
Where the heart’s boundless love its rest may find, 
Where the storm sends no breath ! 


Higher, and yet more high! 
Shake off the cumbering chain which earth would lay 
On your victorious wings—mount, mount !—Your way 
Is through eternity ! 





THE NECROMANCER, 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please ? 
Resolve me of all ambiguities? 

Perform what desperate enterprises I will? 

I'll have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the New-found World 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates. _ 
MARLow’s Faustus. 


An old man on his deathbed lay, an old yet statély man; 

His lip seem’d moulded for command, tho’ quivering now, and wan ; 
By fits a wild and wandering fire shot from his troubled eye, 

But his pale brow still austerely wore its native mastery. 


There were gorgeous things from lands afar, strewn round the mystic room; 
From where the orient palm-trees wave, bright gem and dazzling plume ; 
And vases with rich odour fill’d, that o’er the couch of death 

Shed forth, like groves from Indian isles, a spicy summer’s breath. 


And sculptured forms of olden time, in their strange beauty white, 
Stood round the chamber solemnly, robed as in ghostly light; 
All passionless and still they stood, and shining through the gloom, 
Like watchers of another world, stern angels of the tomb. 

2 
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*T was silent as a midnight church, that dim and mystic place, 

While shadows cast from many thoughts, o’erswept the old man’s face; 
He spoke at last, and low and deep, yet piercing was the tone, 

To one that o’er him long had watch’d, in reverence and alone. 


“ T leave,” he said, “ an empire dread, by mount, and shore, and sea, 
Wider than Roman Eagle’s wing e’er traversed proudly free ; 

Never did King or Kaiser yet such high dominion boast, 

Or Soldan of the sunbeam’s elime, girt with a conquering host. 


“ They hear me, they that dwell far down where the sea-serpent lies, 
And they, th’ unseen, on Afric’s hills, that sport when tempests rise ; 
And they that rest in central caves, whence fiery streams make way, 
My lightest whisper shakes their sleep, they hear me, and obey. 


“ They come to me with ancient wealth—with crown and cup of gold, 
From cities roof’d with ocean-waves, that buried them of old ; 

They come from Earth’s most hidden veins, which man shall never find, 
With gems that have the hues of fire deep at their heart enshrined. 


“ But a mightier power is on me now—it rules my struggling breath ; 
I have sway’d the rushing elements—but still and strong is Death! 

I quit my throne, yet leave I not my vassal-spirits free— 

Thou hast brave and high aspirings, youth !—my Sceptre is for thee! 


“ Now listen! I will teach thee words whose mastery shall compel 
The viewless ones to do thy work, in wave, or blood, or hell! 

But ne never mayst thou breathe those words in human ear, 
Untilt —_rt Jaid, as I am now, the grave’s dark portals near.” 


His voice in faintness died away—and a sudden flush was seen, 

A mantling of the rapid blood o’er the youth’s impassion’d mien, 

A mantliig and a fading swift—a look with sadness fraught— 

And that too pass’d—and boldly then rush’d forth the ardent thought. 


“Must those high words of sovereignty ne’er sound in human ear ? 
I have a friend—a noble friend—as life or freedom dear ! 

Thou offerest me a glorious gift—a proud majestic throne, 

But I know the secrets of Ais heart—and shall I seal mine own ? 


“ And there is one that loves me well, with yet a gentle love— 

Oh! is not her full, boundless faith, all power, all wealth above ? 

Must a deep gulf between the souls—now closely link’d—be set ? 
Keep, keep the Sceptre !—leave me free, and loved, and trustful yet !” 


Then from the old man’s haughty lips was heard the sad reply— 

* Well hast thou chosen !—I blame thee not—I that unwept must die; 
Live, thou beloved, and trustful yet!—No more on human head, 

Be the sorrows of unworthy gifts from bitter vials shed !” 
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XPH AVEN ZYMMOLSIQ KTAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN, 
x. 
; PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.} 


C. N. ap. Ambr. 
Scene, the Snuggery— Time, Nine—Present, NortTu, SHEPHERD, and 
TIcKLER. 
TICKLER. 


Centaur! No more like a centaur, James, than he is like a w. " Du- 
crow is not “ demi-corpsed”—as Shakspeare said of Laertes—w.ti what- 
he bestrides; how could he, with half-a-dozen horses at a time? If the 
blockheads wil! but look at a centaur, they will see that he is not six horses 
and one man, but one manhorse or horseman, galloping on four feet, with 
one tail, and one face much more humane than either of ours—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Confine yoursell to your ain face, Mr Tickler. A centaur wou’d hae sma’ 
diffeeculty in ha’in’ a face mair humane nor yours, sir—for it’s mair like 
the face vo’ Notus or Eurus nor a Christian’s; but as for ma face, sir, it’s 
meeker and milder than that o’ Charon himsell—— 

NORTH. 

Chiron, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel then, Cheeron be’t—when he was instillin’ wisdom, music, and 
heroism intil the sowle o’ Achilles, him that afterwards grew up the maist 
beautifu’ and dreadfu’ o’ a’ the sons 0’ men, 

TICKLER. 

The glory of Ducrow lies in his Poetical Impersonations. Why, the horse 
is but the air, as it were, on which he flies! What godlike grace in that 
volant motion, fresh from Olympus, e’er yet “ new-lighted on some heaven- 
kissing hill!” What seems “ the feather’d Mercury” to care for the horse, 
whose side his toe but touches, as if it were a cloud in the ether? As the 
tlight accelerates, the animal absolutely disappears, if not from the sight of 
our bodily eye, certainly from that of our imagination, and we behold but 
the messenger of Jove, worthy to be joined in marriage with Iris, 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m no just sae poetical’s you, Mr Tickler, when I’m at the Circus ; and 
ma bodily een, as ye ca’ them, that’s to say, the een, ane on ilka side o’ ma 
nose, are far owre gleg ever to lose sicht o’ yon bonny din meere. 

NORTH. 
A dun mare, worthy indeed to waft Green Turban, 


“ Far descended of the Prophet line,” 


across the sands of the Desert. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ma verra thocht! As she flew round like lichtnin’, the saw-dust o’ the 
Amphitheatre becam the sand-dust o’ Arawbia—the heaven-doomed re- 
gion, for ever and aye, o’ the sons 0’ Ishmael. 

TICKLER. 

Gentlemen, you are forgetting Ducrow. 

SHEPHERD. 
Na. It’s only you that’s forgettin’ the din meere. His Mercury’s beau- 
tifu’ ; but his Glawdiawtor’s shooblime. 
TICKLER. 
Roman soldier you mean, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Haud your tongue, Tickler. Isna a Roman sodger a Glawdiawtor ? 
Does na the verra word, Glawdiawtor, come frae the Latin for swurd ? 
Nae wunner the Romans conquer’d a’ the warld, gin a’ their sodgers foucht 
like yon! Sune as Ducraw tyeuck his attetud, as steadfast on the steed as 
on a stane, there ye beheld, staunin’ afore you, wi’ helmet, swurd, and 
buckler, the eemage o’ a warriour-king! The hero looked as gin he were 
about to engage in single combat wi’ some hero o’ the tither side—some 
giant Gaul—perhaps himsel] a king—in sicht o’ baith armies—and by the 
eagle-crest cou’d ye hae sworn, that sune wou’d the barbaric host be in 
panic-flicht. What ither man o’ woman born cou’d sustain sic strokes, 
deliver’d wi’ sovereign micht and sovereign majesty, as if Mars himsell had 
descended in mortal guise, to be the champion o’ his ain eternal city ! 

NORTH. 

Ma verra thocht ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Your thocht! you bit puir, useless, triflin’ cretur !—Ax your pardon, sir 
+for really, in the enthusiasm o’ the moment, I had forgotten wha’s vice it 
was, and thocht it was Mr Tickler’s. 


TICKLER. 

Who's ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sit still, sir. I wunner gin the Romans, in battle, used, like our sodgers, 
to ery, “ Huzzaw, huzzaw, buzzaw !” 

NORTH. 

We learned it from them, James. And ere all was done, we became their 
masters in that martial vociferation. Its echoes frightened them at last 
among the Grampians ; and they set sail from unconquered Caledon. 

SHEPHERD. 
What a bluidy beatin’ Galgacus gied Agricola! 
NORTH. 

He did so indeed, James—yet see how that fellow, his son-in-law, Taci- 

tus, lies like a bulletin. He swears the Britons lost the battle. 
SHEPHERD. 

Haw, haw, haw! What? I’ve been at the verra spat—and the tradition’s 
as fresh as if it had been but the verra day after the battle, that the Romans 
were cut aff till a man. 

NORTH. 

Not one escaped ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Deevil the ane—the hills, whare the chief carnage rotted, are greener 
nor the lave till this hour. Nae white clover grows there—nae white 
daisies—wud you believe me, sir, they’re a’ red. The life-draps seepit 
through the grun’—and were a body to dig doun far eneuch, wha kens 
but he wou’dna come to coagulated gore, strengthening the soil aneath, 
till it sends up showers o’ thae sanguinary gowans and clover, the product 
o’ inextinguishable Roman bluid? — 

TICKLER 
The Living Statues ! 
NORTH. 
Perfect. The very Prometheus of Aischylus. Ob! James! what high 
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and profound Poetry was the Poetry of the world of old! To steal fire from 
heaven—what a glorious conception of the soul in its consciousness of 
immortality ! 

SHEPHERD. 

And what a glorious conception o’ the sowle, in its consciousness 0’ im- 
mortality, o’ Divine Justice ! O the mercy o’ Almichty Jove! To punish the 
Fire-stealer by fastenin’ him down to a rock, and sendin’ a vultur to prey 
on his liver—perpetually to keep prey—preyin’ on his puir liver—sirs— 
waur even nor the worm that never dees—or if no waur, at least as ill— 
rug—ruggin’, gnaw—gnawin’, tear—tearin’, howk—howkin’, at his meeser- 
able liver aye wanin’ and aye waxin’ aneath that unpacified beak—that 
beak noo cuttin’ like a knife, noo clippin’ like shissors, noo chirtin like 
pinchers, noo hagglin’ like a cleaver! A’ the while the body o’ the glorious 
sinner bun’ needlessly till a rock-block—needlessly bun’, I say, sir, for 
stirless is Prometheus in his endurance o’ the doom he drees, as if he were 
but a Stane-eemage, or ane o’ the unsufferin’ dead! 

NORTH. 

A troubled mystery ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ane amaist fears to pity him, lest we wrang fortitude sae majestical. 
Yet see, it stirs! Ha! ’twas but the vultur. Prometheus himself is still—in 
the micht, think ye, sir, o’ curse or prayer? Oh! yonner’s just ae single 
slight shudder—as the demon, to get a stronger purchase at his food, taks 
up new grun wi’ his tawlons, and gies a fluff and a flap wi’ his huge wings 
again’ the ribs o’ his victim, utterin’-—was’t horrid fancy ?—a gurglin’ throat- 
croak choked savagely in bluid ! 

NORTH, 
The Spirit’s triumph over Pain, that reaches but cannot pierce its core— 


“In Pangs sublime, magnificent in Death!” 


TICKLER. 

Life in Death! Exultation in Agony! Earth victorious over Heaven ! 

Prometheus bound in manglings on a sea-cliff, more godlike than Jove him- 
himself, when 


“ Nutu tremefecit Olympum !” 


SHEPHERD. 

Natur victorious owre the verra Fate her ain imagination had creawted! 
And in the dread confusion o’ her superstitious dreams, glorifying the pas- 
sive magnanimity o’ man, far ayont the active vengeance o’ the highest o” 
her gods! A wild bewilderment, sirs, that ought to convince us, that nae 
licht can ever be thrown on the moral government that reigns ower the 
region o’ human life—nae licht that’s no mair astoundin’ than the blackness 
o’ darkness—but that o’ Revelation that ae day or ither shall illumine the 

uttermost pairts o’ the earth. 
NORTH. 

Noble. These Impersonations by Ducrow, James, prove that he is @ man 
of genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are they a’ his ain inventions, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Few or none. Why, if they were, he would be the greatest of sculptors. 
But thus to convert his frame into such forms—shapes—attitudes—postures 
—as the Greek imagination moulded into perfect expression of the highest 
states of the soul—that, James, shews that Ducrow has a spirit kindred to 
those who in marble made their mythology immortal. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s bonny—na, that’s gran’. It gars a body grue—just like ane 0’ 
thae lines in poetry that suddenly dirls through you—just like ae smite on 
a single string by a master’s haun’ that gars shiver the haill harp. 

TICKLER. 

Ducrow was not so successful in his Apollo. 
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NORTH. 

*Twas the Apollo of the painters, Tickler; not of the sculptors. 
TICKLER. 

True. But why not give us the Belvidere ? 
NORTH. 

I doubt if that be in the power of mortal man. But even were Ducrow 
to shew us that statue with the same perfection that crowns all his other 
impersonations, unless he were to stand for hours before us, we should not 
feel, to the full, its divine majesty; for in the marble it grows and grows 
upon us as our own spirits dilate, till the Sun-god at last almost commands 
our belief in his radiant being, and we hear ever the fabled Python 
groan! 

TICKLER. ; 

Yes, North, our emotion is progressive—just as the worshipper, who 
seeks the inner sbrine, feels his adoration rising higher and higher at 
every step he takes up the magnificent flight in front of the temple. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na, na, na—this ’Il never do. It’s manifest that you twa hae entered 
intil a combination again’ me, and are comin’ ower me wi’ your set 
speeches, a’ written doon, and gotten aff the nicht afore, to dumbfounner 
the Shepherd. What bit o’ paper’s that, Mr Tickler, keekin’ out o’ the 
pocket o’ your vest? Notts. Notts in short haun’—and a’ the time you was 
pretendin’ to be crunklin’t up to licht the tip o’ your segawr, hae you been 
cleekin’ haud o’ the catch-word—and that’s the gate you deceive the Snug- 
gery intil admiration o’ your extemporawneous eeloquence! The secret’s 
out noo—an’ I wunner it was never blawn afore ; for, noo that ma een are 
opened, they set till richts ma lugs; and on considerin’ hoo matters used 
to staun’ in the past, I really canna charge ma memory wi’ a mair feck- 
less cretur than yoursell at a reply. 

NORTH. 

You do me cruel injustice, James—were I to prepare a single paragraph, 
I should stick—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! man, hoo I wou’d enjoy to see you stick! stickin’ a set speech in a 
ha’ fu’ o’ admirin’, that is, wunnerin’ hunders o’ your fellow-citizens, on 
Parliamentary Reform, for instance, or Slavery in the Wast Indies, or 

NORTH. 

The supposition, sir, is odious; I—— 

SHEPHERD. 

No in the least degree odious, sir—but superlatively absurd, and ludi- 
crous far ayont the boun’s o’ lauchter—excepp that lauchter that torments 
a’ the inside o’ a listener and looker-on, an internal earthquake that con- 
vulses a body frae the pow till the paw, frae the fingers til] the feet, till a’ 
the pent-up power o’ risibility bursts out through the mouth, like the lang- 
smouldering fire vomited out o’ the crater o’ a voleawno, and then the asto- 
nished warld hears, for the first time, what heaven and earth acknowledge 
by their echoes to be indeed—a Gufiaw ! 

NORTH. 
James, you are getting extremely impertinent. 
SHEPHERD. 

Nae personality, sir; nae personality sall be alloo’d, in ma presence at 
least, ata Noctes. That’s to say, nae personality towards the persons pre- 
sent—for as to a’ the rest o’ the warld, men, women, and children, I carena 
though you personally insult, ane after anither, a’ the human race. 

NORTH. 





I insult ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Yes—you insult, Haena ye made the haill civileezed warld your enemy 
by that tongue and that pen o’ yours, that spares neither age nor sect ? 
NORTH, 
1??? 
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SHEPHERD, 


You!!! 

TICKLER. 

Come, come, gentlemen, remember where you are, and in whose pre- 
sence you are sitting; but look here—here is the 

APoL_o BELVIDERE. 
(Ticker is transformed into Apollo Belvidere.) 
- SHEPHERD. 
That’s no canny. 
NORTH. 
In his lip “ what beautiful disdain !” 
SHEPHERD. 
As if he were smellin’ at a rotten egg. 
NORTH. 
There “ the Heavenly Archer stands.” 
SHEPHERD. 

I wadna counsel him to shoot for the Guse Medal. Henry Watson wou’d 
ding him till sticks. 

NORTH. 

I remember, James, once hearing an outrageous dispute between two im- 
passioned connoisseurs, amateurs, men of vertu, cognoscenti, dilettanti, 
about this very Apollo Belvidere. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confoun’ me, gin he’s no monstrous like marble! His verra claes seem 
to hae drapped aff him—and I’se no pit on my specs, for fear he should pruve 
to be naked.— What was the natur 0’ the dispoot ? : 

NORTH. 
Simply whether Apollo advanced his right or left foot—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Ane o’ the disputants maun hae been a great fule. Shou’dna Apollo pit 
his best fit foremost, that is the right ane, on such an occasion as shootin’ a 
Peethon ? Hut-tut—Stop a wee—let’s consider. Na, it maun be the left 
fit foremost—unless he was kerr-haun’d. Let’s try’t. 

( The Sueruern rises, and puts himself into the attitude of the 
Apollo Belvidere—insensibly transforming himself into another 
TicKLER of a shorter and stouter size. 

NORTH. 

1 could believe myself in the Louvre, before Mrs Hemans wrete her 
beautiful poem on the Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy. Were the 
two brought to the hammer, an auctioneer might knock them down for ten 
thousand pounds each. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whilk of us is the maist Appolloniec, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Why, James, you have the advantage of Tickler, in being, as it were, in 
the prime of youth—for though by the parish register you have passed the 
sixtieth year-stone on the road of life, you look as fresh as if you had not 
finished the first stage. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you hear that, Mr Tickler ? 

NORTH. 

You have also most conspicuously the better of Mr Tickler in the article 
of hair. Yours are locks—his leeks. 

SHEPHERD. 
Mr Tickler, are you as deaf and dumb’s a statute, as weel’s as stiff ? 
NORTH. 

As to features, the bridge of Tickler’s nose—begging his pardon—is of 
too prominent a build. The arch reminds me of the old bridge across the 
Esk, at Musselburgh. 


SHEPHERD. 
What say you to that, Mr Tickler ? 
NORTH. 
“°Tis more an antique Roman than a’—— 
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SHEPHERD. 
Mr Tickler ? 
NORTH. 
But neither is the nose of the gentle Shepherd pure Grecian. 
TICKLER. 
Pure Peebles ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Oho! You've fun’ the use o’ your tongue. 
NORTH. 
Of noses so extremely—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Mine’s, I ken,’s a cockit ane. Oor mooths ? 
NORTH. 
Why, there, 1 must say, gentlemen, there’s a wide opening for—— 
TICKLER. 
Don’t blink the buck-teeth. 
SHEPHERD. 
Better than nane ava’. 
NORTH. 


Of Tickler’s attitude I should say generally—that is—— 

( Here TickLer reassumes Soutusive, and taking the Snuggery at a 
stride, usurps THE Cuatr, and outstretches himself to his extre- 
mest length, with head leaning on the ridge, and his feet some yards 
off on the fender. 

SHEPHERD (leaping about.) 
Huzzaw—huzzaw—huzzaw !—I’ve beaten him at Apollo! Noo for Pan. 

(The Suernern performs Pan in a style that would have seduced 

Pomona. 
TICKLER. 
Aye—that’s more in character. 
NORTH. 
Sufficient, certainly, to frighten an army. 
TICKLER. 
The very picture of our Popular Devil. 
NORTH. 
Say rather, with Wordsworth— 


“ Pan himself, 
The simple shepherd’s awe-inspiring god.” 


SHEPHERD. 
Keep your een on me—keep your een on me—and you’ll soon see a change 
that will strike you wi’ astonishment. But rax me owre the poker, Mr 
North—rax me owre the poker. 
(Nortu puts the poker into Pan’s paws, and instanter he is Her- 
cules. 
TICKLER (clapping his hands.) 
Bravo! Bravissimo ! 
NORTH. 
I had better remove the crystal. ( Wheels the circular closer to the hearth.) 
James, remember the mirror. 
TICKLER. 
At that blow dies the Nemean lion. 

(The Sueruern, flinging down the poker-club, seems to drag up the 
carcass of the Monster with a prodigious display of muscularity, and 
then stooping his neck, heaves it over his head, as into some pro- 
found abyss. 

NORTH. 
Ducrow’s Double! 


SHEPHERD (proudly.) 
Say rather the Dooble, that’s Twa, o’ Ducraw. Ducraw’s nae mair fit to 
ack Hercules wi’ me, than he is to ack Sampson, 
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TICKLER, 


I believe it. 

SHEPHERD. 

I cou’d tell ye a droll story about me and Mr Ducraw. Ae nicht I got 
intil an argument wi’ him at the Caffée, about the true scriptral gate o’ 
ackin’ the Fear o’ the Philistines, and I was pressin’ him gaen hard aboot 
his method o’ puin’ doon the pillars, when he turns aboot upon me—and 
bein’ putten o’ his metal—says, “ Mr Hogg, why did not you object to my 
representing in one scene—and at one time—Sampson carrying away the 
gates of Gaza, and also pullin’ down the pillars ¢” 

NORTH. 

There he had you on the hip, James. 

. SHEPHERD. 

I hadna a word to say for’t—but confessed at aince that it’s just the way 
o’ a critics wha stumble ower molehills, and yet mak naething o’ moun- 
tains. The truth is, that a’ us that are maisters in the fine arts, kens ilka 
ane respectively about his ain art a thoosan’ times mair nor ony possible 
body else—and I thocht on the pedant lecturin’ Hannibal on war, or ony 
ither pedant me on poetry, or St Cecilia on music, or Christopher North 
on literatur, or Sir Isaac Newton on the stars, or-—— 

NORTH. 

Now, James, that you may not say that I ever sulkily or sullenly refuse 

to contribute my quota of “ weel-timed daffin” to the Noctes— behold me in 


HeRcuLEs FuRENs. 
(Norvu off with coat and waistcoat in a jiffy, and goes to work. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s fearsome! Dinna tear your shirt to rags—dinna tear your shirt 
to rags, sir! 


TICKLER. 
The poison searches his marrow-bones now ! 
SHEPHERD. 
His bluid’s liquid fire ! 
TICKLER. 


Lava. 

SHEPHERD. 

Linens is cheap the noo, to be sure—dinna tear your shirt, sir—dinna 
tear your shirt. What pains maun a’ that shuin’ on the breest and collar 
hae cost Mrs Gentle! 

TICKLER. 

O Dejanira! Dejanira! Dejanira! 

SHEPHERD. 

That out-hercules’s Hercules! Foamin’ at the mooth like a mad-dowg! 
The Epilepsy! The quiverin’ o’ his hauns! The whites o’ his een, noo 
flickerin’ and noo fixed! Oh! dire mishapen lauchter, drawin’ his mooth 
awa up alang the tae side o’ his face, owtowre till ane 0’ his lugs! Puir 
Son o’ Alknomook! 

TICKLER. 

Alemena, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

A’ his labours are near an end noo! A’ the fifety, if crooded and cram- 
med intil ane, no sae terrible as the last! Loup—loup—loup—tummle— 
tummle — tummle — sprawl —sprawl— sprawl —row —row—row—roun’ 
aboot—roun’ aboot—roun’ about—like an axle-tree—then ae sudden streek 
out intil a’ his length, and there lies he straught, stiff, and stark, after the 
dead-thraws, like a gnarled oak-trunk that had keept knottin’ for a thoosan’ 
years. 

TICKLER. 
But for an awkward club-foot too much, would I exclaim, 


“ Cedite Romani imitatores! Cedite Graii.” 
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SHEPHERD (raising NortTH from the floor.) 
Do you ken, sir, you fairly tyeuck me in—and I’m a’ ina trummle. It’s 
like Boaz frichtenin’ Ingleby wi’ his ain ba’s. 
NORTH. 
Rather hot work, my dear James. I’m beginning to perspire. . 
SHEPHERD ( feeling NORTH’S forehead.) 

Beginnin’ till perspire!!_ Never afore, in this weary warld, was a man in 
sic an even-doon poor o’ sweet! A perspiration-fa’! The same wi’ your 
breest! What? You cou’dna hae been watter had you stood after a thun- 
ner-plump for an hoor unner a roan. 

NORTH. 
Say spout, James, roan is vulgar—it is Scotch—and your English is so 
ure now, that a word like that grates harshly on the ear, so that, were you 
in England, you would undeceive and alarm the natives. But let us recur 
to the subject under spirited discussion immediately before Raphael's 
Dream—I mean the Jug. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Let us come our wa’s intil the fire. 

( The Three are again seated at “ the wee bit ingle blinking bonnily.” 
NORTH. 
Where were we ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Ou aye. I was beginnin’ to penta pictur o’ you, sir, stickin’ a speech on 
Slavery or Reform. Slowly you rise—and at the uprisiu’ “ o’ the auld man 
eeloquent” hushed is that assemblage as sleep. But wide awake are a’ een 
—a’ fixed on Christopher North, the orator o’ the human race. 

TICKLER. 

As is usual to say on such occasions—you might hear a pin fall—say a 

needle, which, having no head, falls lighter. 
SHEPHERD. 

He begins laigh, and wi’ a dimness in and around his een—a kind o’ halo, 
sic as obscures the moon afore a storm. But sune his vice gets louder and 
louder, musical at its tapmost hicht, as the breath o’ a silver trumpet. Ac- 
tion he has little or nane—noo and then the richt haun’ on the heart, and 
the left arm at richt angles till the body—just sae—like Mr Pitt’s—only this 
far no like Mr Pitt’s—for there’s nae sense in that—no up and doon like the 
haunle o’ a well-pump. What reasnin’! What imagination! Fancy free and 
fertile as an auld green flowery lea! Pathos pure as dew—and wit bricht 
as the rinnin’ waters, translucent 


“ At touch ethereal o’ heaven’s fiery rod !” 


TICKLER. 

Spare his blushes, Shepherd, spare his blushes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wae’s me—pity on him—but I canna spare his blushes—sae, sir, just hang 
doon your head a wee, till I conclude. In the verra middle o’ a lang train 
o’ ratiocination—(I'm gratefu’ for havin’ gotten through that word )—sur- 
rounded, ahint and afore, and on a’ sides, wi’ countless series o’ syllo- 
gisms—in the very central heart o’ a forest o’ feegurs, containin’ many 
a garden o’ flowers 0’ speech—within sicht, nay amaist within touch, 
o’ the feenal cleemax, at which the assemblage o’ livin’ sowles were a’ 
waitin’ to break oot intil thunder, like the waves o’ the sea impatient for 
the first smiting o’ a storm seen afar on the main—at that verra crisis and 
agony 0’ his fame, Christopher is seized wi’ a sudden stupification o’ the 
head and a’ its faculties, his brain whirls dizzily roun’, as if he were a’ at 
aince waukenin’ out o’ a dream, at the edge o’ a precipice, or on a “ coign 
o’ disadvantage,” outside the battlements o’ a cloud-capt tower; his eyes 
get bewildered, his cheeks wax white, struck seems his tongue wi’ palsy, 
he stutters—stutters—stutters—and “ of his stutterin’ finds no end” till— 
HE sTICKs! 


TICKLER. 
Fast as a waggon mired up to the axle-tree, while Roger, with the loosened 


_—— 














—— 
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team, steers his course back to the farm-steading, with arms a-kimbo on 
old Smiler’s rump. 
SHEPHERD. 
He fents! a cry for cauld spring-water 
. NorRTH ( frowning.) 

Hark ye—when devoid of all probability—nay, at war with possibility— 
Fiction is falsehood, fun folly, mirth mere maundering, humour forsooth! 
idiotcy, would-be wit “ wersh as parritch without saut,” James a merry- 
Andrew, and the Shepherd—sad and sorry am I to say it—a Buffoon! 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw! haw! haw! O man, but you’re angry. It’s aye the way o’t. Them 
that’s aye tryin’ ineffecktwally to make a fule o’ ithers, when the tables are 
turned on them, gang red-wud-stark-staring mad a’ thegither, and scarcely 
leave theirsells the likeness o’ a dowg. But forgie me, sir—forgie me—I 
concur wi’ you that the description was naething but a tissue—as you hae 
sae ceevily and coortusly said—o’ fausehood, folly, maunderin’ idiotey, and 
wersh parritch—— 





TICKLER, 

James a merry-Andrew, and the Shepherd a Buffoon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna “ louse your tinkler jaw, sir,” as Burns said o’ Charlie Fox, on me, 
Mr Tickler—for [ll no thole frae you a tithe, Timothy, o’ what Pll enjoy 
frae Mr North—an’ it’s no twice in the towmount I ventur to ca’ him Kit. 
Oh! my dear freen, Mr North, do you ken, sir, that in lookin’ owre some 
sax-year auld accoonts—— 


Paid ? 


TICKLER,. 


SHEPHERD. 

No by you at least—for a bill o’ butter for smearin’, what shou’d come 

till haun but a sort o’ droll attempt at a sang by that dead facetious fallow, 
the late Bishop o’ Bristol. 


Scotty ! TICKLER. 
Scotty : 
Doctor Scott! SHEPHERD. 
The Doctor ! TICKLER. 
The Odontist ! snonieen 
Puir Pultusky ! SHEPHERD. 
A simple soul ! NORTH. 
SHEPHERD. 


Amaist an Innocent! Yet what wut! Here it is—for his sake I’ll chant it 
affetuosy—amaist lakrimoso—for I see the Doctor sitting afore me as 
distinct in his drollness, as if in the flesh. 

THE FIVE CHAMPIONS OF MAGA, 


A SONG BY THE LATE DR SCOTT. 


(As sung by the Ettrick Shepherd, at the Noctes Ambrosiane, with the usual 
applause.) 


I. 
TueEReE once was an Irishman, and he was very fat; 
He wore a wig upon his head, and on his wig a hat; :; 
The Cockneys, in his presence, ceased to gibe at North and Hogg, sir, 
Bekuise he gave them blarney, and bother'd them with brogue, sir. 
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Och! by my sow/, this Irishman most sturdily attack would, 
Whoever dared to sport his chaff, or run a-muck at Blackwood. 


i. 
There once was a Scotchman, and he was very lean: 
A prettier man in philibegs was nowhere to be seen: 
For fighting in the cause of Kit, he was a perfect satyr; 
Upon the Whiggish ranks he rush’d, and spilt their blood like water ; 
Though wanting “ inexpressibles,” he constantly attack would, 
With fury inexpressible, the enemies of Blackwood. 


111. 
There once was an Englishman, and he was very short ; 
For every mutton-chop he ate, he swigg’d a quart of port. 
Of Tickler, Mullion, North and Hogg, he did nought but dream all night, sir, 
And in the daytime, for their cause, he nothing did but fight, sir. 
Whigs, Cockneys, Revolutionists, he furiously attack would, 
And floor them with his bunch of fives—this champion stout of Blackwood. 


Iv. 
There once was a Welshman, and he was very tall, 
When North’s opponents heard his voice, they look’d out for a squall : 
In Maga’s cause he was as fierce as General Napper-Tandy : 
All foemen were alike to him—the bully or the dandy— 
He thrash’d them right, he thrash’d them left, their hurdies he attack would, 
With Christopher’s own potent knout—in honour all of Blackwood. 


v. 
There once was a Yankey, and he was very sage, 
Who ’gainst the foes of Christopher a bloody war did wage, 
Those who his rifle to escape were so exceeding lucky, 
Ran off, I guess, and hid themselves in Erie and Kentucky. 
The Cherokees and Chickasaws he furiously attack would, 
And shoot their chiefs and kiss their squaws, if they spoke ill of Blackwood. 


NORTH. 

Next time you pay me a visit, James, at No. 99—I'll shew you THE 
PicTuRE. 

SHEPHERD. 
I unnerstaun you, sir—Titian’s Venus—or is’t his Danaw yielding to her 
yellow Jupiter victorious in a shower o’ gold? O the selfish hizzie ! 
NORTH. 
James, such subjects—— 
SHEPHERD. 

You had better, sir, no say anither syllable about them—it may answer 
verra weel for an auld bachelor like you, sir, to keep that sort o’ a serawlio, 
naked limmers in iles, a shame to ony honest canvass, whatever may hae 
been the genius o’ the Penter that sent them sprawling here ; but as for me, 
I’m a married man, and—— 

NORTH. 
My dear James, you are under a gross delusion—— 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s nae delusion. Nae pictur o’ the sort, na no e’en altho’ ane o’ the 

atest o’ the auld Maisters, sall ever hang on ma wa’s—I should be 
ashamed to look the servant lasses in the face when they come in to soop 
the floor or ripe the ribs-—— 

NORTH (rising with dignity.) 

No picture, sir, shall ever hang on my walls, on which her eye might not 

dwell——. 


SHEPHERD. 
Mrs Gentle! a bit dainty body—wi’ a’ the modesty, and without ony 0’ 
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the demureness, 0’ the Quaker leddie ; and as for yon pictur o’ her aboon 
the brace-piece o’ your Sanctum, by Sir Thomas Lawrence—— 
NORTH. 
John Watson Gordon, if you please, my dear James. 
SHEPHERD. 
It has the face o’ an angel. 
NORTH (sitting down with dignity.) 

I was about to ask you, James, to come and see my last work—my mas- 

ter-piece—my chef-d’cuvre—— 


SHEPHERD. 
The soobjeck ? 
NORTH. 
The Defence of Socrates. 
SHEPHERD. 


A noble soobjeck indeed, sir, and weel adapted for your high intellectual 
and moral genie. 

NORTH. 

My chief object, James, has been to represent the character of Socrates. 
I have conceived of that character, as one in which unshaken strength of 
high and clear Intellect—and a moral Will fortified against all earthly trials 
—sublime and pure—were both subordinate to the principle of Love. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude, sir—gude. He was the Freen’ o’ Man. 

NORTH. 

I felt a great difficulty in my art, James—from the circumstances purely 
historical—that neither the figure nor the countenance of Socrates were 
naturally commanding—— 

SHEPHERD. 
An’ hae ye conquered it to your satisfaction, sir ? 
NORTH. 

Ihave. Another difficulty met me too, James, in this—that in his mind 
there was a cast of intellect—a play of comic wit—inseparable from his 
discourse—and which must not be forgotten in any representation of it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Profoond as true. 

NORTH. 

To give dignity and beauty to the expression of features, and a figure of 
which the form was neither dignified nor beautiful, was indeed a severe 
trial for the power of art. 

SHEPHERD. 

An’ hae you conquered it too, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Most successfully. In the countenance, therefore, my dear James, to 
answer to what I have assigned as the highest principle in the character, 
Love, there is a prevailing character of gentleness—the calm of that unal- 
terable mind has taken the appearance of a celestial serenity—an expres- 
sion caught, methinks, from the peaceful heart of the unclouded sky brood- 
ing in love over rejoicing nature. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s richt, sir. 

NORTH. 

Such expression I have breathed over the forehead, the lips, and the 
eyes; yet is there not wanting either the grandeur, nor the fire, nor the 
power of intellect, nor the boldness of conscious innocence. 

SHEPHERD. 
Pll come and see’t, sir, the morn’s mornin’, afore breakfast. Fowre eggs. 
NORTH. 

That one purpose I have pursued and fulfilled by the expression of all 
the Groups in the piece. 

SHEPHERD. 

Naething in pentin’ kitler than groopin’. 
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NORTH. 

You behold a prevalent expression of Love in the countenance of his 
friends and followers—of love greater than even reverence, admiration, 
sorrow, anxiety, and fear ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Though dootless a’ thae emotions, too, will be expressed—and familiar 
hae thae been to you, sir, through the coorse o’ a strangely checkquered 
though not unhappy life. 

NORTH. 

Then, too, James, have I had to express—and I have expressed it—the 
habitual character belonging to many there—besides the expression of the 
moment; countenances of generous, loving, open-souled youth; middle- 
aged men of calm benign aspect, but not without earnest thought; and not 
unconspicuous, one aged man, James, almost the counterpart of Socrates 
himself, only without his high intellectual power, a face composed, I may 
almost say, of peace, the only one of all perfectly untroubled. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s an expressive thocht, sir—and it’s original—that’s to say, it never 

occurred to me afore you mentioned it. 
NORTL. 
He, like Socrates, reconciled to that certain death, familiar with the looks 
of the near term of life, and not without hopes beyond it. 
SHEPHERD. 
Believed thae sages, think ye, sir, in the immortality 0’ the sowle ? 
NORTH. 
I think, James, that they did—assuredly Socrates. 
SHEPHERD. 

Pm glad o’t for their sakes, though they hae a’ been dead for theosans 

0’ years. 


NORTH. 
Then, James how have I managed his Judges ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Hoo? 
NORTH. 


In all their faces, with many expressions, there is one expression—an- 
swering to the predominant disposition assigned to the character of So- 
crates—the expression of Malignity towards Love. 

SHEPHERD. 
You’ve hit it, sir; you’ve hit it. Here’s your health. 
NORTH. 

An expression of malignity in some almost lost on a face of timidity, 
fear, or awe, in others blended almost brutally with impenetrable ignorance. 
: SHEPHERD. 

That comes o’ studyin’ the Passions. I think but little noo o’ Collins’s 
Odd. 

NORTH. 
Then, James, I have given the countenances of the people. 
SHEPHERD. 

A fickle people—ever ready to strike doon offensive Virtue—and ever as 

ready to shed tears o’ overactin’ remorse on her ashes! 
NORTH. 

In the countenauces of the people, James, I have laboured long, but suc- 
ceeded methinks at last, in personifying as it were the Vices which drove 
them on to sacrifice the father of the city—to dim the eye and silence the 
tongue of Athens, who was herself the soul of Greece. 

SHEPHERD. 

A gran’ idea, sir,—and natural as gran’—ane that could only visit the 

sowle o’ a great Maister. 


NORTH. 
There you see anger, wrath, rage, hatred, spite, euyy, jealousy, exempli- 
fied in many different natures. That Figure, prominent in the hardened 
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pride of intellect, with his evil nature scowling through, eying Socrates 
with malignant, stern, and deadly revenge—is the King of the Sophists. 
SHEPHERD. 

About to re-erect his Throne, as he hopes, on the ruins o’ that Na- 

tural Theology which Socrates taught the heathens. 
NORTH. 

You see then, James,—you feel that the purpose of the painter on the 
whole picture, has been to express, as I said, his conception of the charac- 
ter of Socrates—a various and manifold reflection of one image; but the 
image itself, giving the same due proportion,—where Love sits on the 
height of moral and intellectual power, and Intellect in their triple union, 
though strong in its own character, is yet subordinate to Both. 

SHEPHERD. 
What a pictur it maun be, if the execution be equal to the design ! 
NORTH. 

Many conceptions, my dear James, troubled my imagination, before, in 
the steadfastness of my delight in Love, I finally fixed upon this—which I 
humbly hope the world “ will not willingly let die.” 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s the same way wi’ poems. They aye turn oot at last something 
seemingly quite different frae the origination form—but it’s no sae—for a 
spirit o’ the same divine sameness breathes throughout, though ye nae 
langer ken the bit bonny bud in “ the bricht consummate flower.” 

NORTH. 
In one sketch—I will make you a present of it, my dear James—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Thank ye, sir—thank ye ;—you’re really owre kind—owre good to your 
Shepherd—but dinna forget, sir—see that you dinna forget—for you’ll par- 
don me for hintin’ that sometimes promises o’ that sort slip your me- 
mory—— 

NORTH. 

In one sketch, James, I have represented Socrates speaking—and I found 
it more difficult to give the character of the principal figure—because the 
fire of discourse, of necessity, gave a disproportionate force to the intellectual 
expression—while again, I found it easier to give the character of all the 
rest, who looked upon Socrates, under the power of his eloquence, simply 
commanding, with almost an undivided expression, in which individual 
character was either lost or subdued. 

SHEPHERD. 

Never mind—send me the Sketch. 

NORTH. 

I will—and another. For, again, I chose that moment, when havin 
closed his defence, Socrates stands looking upon the consulting judges, an 
awaiting their decision. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! sir! and that was a time when his ain character, methinks, micht 

wi’ mair ease be most beautifully expressed! 
NORTH. 

Most true. But then, the divided and conflicting expression of all the 
other figures, some turned on the judges with scrutinizing eagerness, to 
read the decision before it was on their lipsp—some certain of the result— 
looking on Socrates—or on the judges—with what different states of soul! 
These, James, I found difficult indeed to manage, and to bring them all. 
under the one expression, which in that sketch too, as in my large picture, 
it was my aim to breathe over the canvass. 

SHEPHERD. 

You maun try, sir, to mak a feenish’d pictur frae that sketch, sir—you 
maun indeed, sir. I'll lend it to you for that purpose—and no grudge’t 
though ye keep it in your ain possession til] next year. 

NORTH. 

T have not only made a sketch of another design, James, but worked i 

some of the colours. 
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. SHEPHERD. 
The dead colours ? 
NORTH. 


No—colours already instinct with life. I have chosen that calmer time, 
when after the pronouncing of the sentence, Socrates resumes his discourse 
—you may read it, James, in that divine dialogue of Plato —— 

SHEPHERD. 

But I’m no great haun’ at the Greek. 

NORTH. 

Use Floyer Sydenham’s translation, or—let me see—has he done that dia- 
logue ? Take then that noble old man’s, Taylor of Norwich. Socrates re- 
sumes his discourse, and declares his satisfaction in death, and his trust 
in immortality. A moment, indeed, for the sublime in art; but affording to 
the painter opportunity for a different purpose from that which was mine 
in my great picture. For in this sketch, instead of intending, as my prin- 
cipal and paramount object, the representation of individual historical 
character—l have designed to express—rather—the Power among men of 
the sublime Spirit of their being—exemplified among a people dark with 
idolatry—using the historical subject as subservient to this my purpose— 
inasmuch as it shews a single mind raised up by the force of this feeling 
above nature—yea, shews the power of that feeling within that one mind, 
resting in awe upon a great multitude of men. For, surely, my dear James, 
it is not to be believed that at that moment, one countenance would pre- 
serve unchanged its bitter hostility, when revenge was in part defeated by 
seeing triumph arise out of doom—when malignant hate had got its 
victim—and when murder, that had struck its blow, might begin to feel its 
heart open to the terror of remorse. 

SHEPHERD. 

My dear Mr North, gie me baith your twa hauns. That’s richt. Noo 
that I hae shucken, and noo that I hae squozen them in ma ain twa neives 
no unlike a vice, though you’re no the king upon the throne, wi’ a golden 
croon on his head, and a sceptre in his haund—that’s King William the IVth, 
God bless him—yet you are a king; and, as a loyal subject, loyal but no 
servile, for never was a slave born i’ the Forest, here do I, James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, kneel doon on ae knee—thus—and kiss the richt 
haun o’ King Kit. 

( The SuePuerD drops on his knee—does as he says, in spite of 
Nortn’s struggles to hinder him—rises—wipes the dust from his 
pans—and resumes his seat. 

NORTH. 

“ How many of my poorest subjects,” James, “ are now asleep !”’ Look at 
Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Asleep! Broad-awake as the Baltic in a blast. But when under the 
power of Eloquence, I always sit with my eyes shut. 

SHEPHERD. 

But what for snore? Hae ye nae mercy on the sick man through the 
partition ? 

NORTH. 

After Painting, Jet us have some Politics. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na—na—na—na—na! Come, Mr Tickler, gie’s a sang—to the fiddle. 
See hoo your Cremona is smilin’ on you to haunle her frae her peg. 

( The SueruErn takes down the celebrated Cremona from the wall, 
and, after tuning it, gives it to TICKLER. 

TICKLER (attempting a prelude.) 

Shade of Stabilini! heard’st thou ever grated such harsh discord as this ? 
’Tis like a litter of pigs. (TickLER tunes his instrument. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh, fer Geordie Cruckshanks! “ TickLer at THE TuNING!” What for, 
Mr North, dinna ye get Geordie to invent a Series o’ Illustrations o’ the 
Noctes, and pooblish a Selection in four vollumms octawvo ? 
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NORTH. 
Wait, James, till “ one with moderate haste might count &@ HUNDRED.” 


SHEPHERD. 
What if we’re a’ dead ? 
NORTH. 
The world will go on without us. 
SHEPHERD. 


Aye—but never sae weel again. The verra Earth will feel a dir) at her 
heart, and pause for a moment pensively on her ain axis. 
TICKLER (sings to an accompaniment of his own composition for the Cremona.) 


DEMOS. 


My sone is of Demos, our well-meaning friend, 
Who lately was leading a peaceable life, 
But now is so changed, that there’s really no end 
To his love of commotion, disturbance, and strife : 
He’s got such strange fancies and whims in his head, 
And shews them so strangely wherever he goes, 
That I fear he requires to be physic’d and bled, 
For the more he is humour’d, the wilder he grows. 





! Thus abroad, he again has insanely begun 
The career that once led him to sorrow and shame : 
And madly exulting in what he has done, 
He thinks his own echo the trumpet of Fame: 
He blusters, and bullies, and brags of it so, 
Yet mimics so strangely the land of the free, 
That you’d almost suppose he intended to shew 
How truly absurd even Freedom can be! 


There in heavy Holland, where a sceptre of lead, 
By nature should hold its Beotian reign, 

He vows he must have the French bayonet instead, 
Just to keep his own pond’rous posteriors in pain! 

He sets fire to his house—he abandons his trade— 
He perplexes his person with warlike array, 

And fearlessly tells us he is not afraid, 
And will never submit to /egitimate sway ! 


Then at home he despises the old-fashion’d air 
Of the vessel that’s weather’d so many a storm, 
And tells all the crew that they now must prepare 
For a work of destruction, which he calls Reform: 
And much do I fear that the crew must submit, 
And yield to a blast that so fiercely prevails, 
For the Devil himself at the helm seems to sit, 
While Beelzebub’s busy in filling the sails! 


Oh, Demos! thy madness is madness indeed, 
As all will admit, in that ill-omen’d hour, 
When, from Princes, from Priests, and from Principles freed, 
You become the first victim of this your own power! 
For, trust me, my friend, you have merely to taste 
The sweets of your own J/-legitimate sway, 
To mourn o’er the path that can ne’er be retraced, 
And curse the false friends that have led you astray! 


SHEPHERD. 
Soun’ doctrine weel sung. Mr North, when ma lug’s in for music, I aye 
like to hear’t flowin’, if no in a continuous strain, yet just, as a body micht 
say, wi’ nae langer interruption than ane micht toddle owre a bit green 
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knowe, and come down on anither murmur in the hollow, as sweet and 
clear as that he has left! 


NORTH. 


After such an image, James, how can I refuse ? 


SHEPHERD. 


Here’s your herp, sir. 


(Nortu receives from the hand of the SuneuErD perhaps the finest- 
toned Welsh harp in the world—the giftof Owen Evans of Pen- 


manmawr, 
NORTH. 


The air, you know, is my own, James. I shall sing it to-night to some 
beautiful words by my friend Robert Folkestone Williams—written, he 
tells me, expressly for the Noctes. : 


On! fill the wine-cup high, 
The sparkling liquor pour ; 
For we will care and grief defy, 
They ne’er shall plague us more. 
And ere the snowy foam 
From off the wine departs, 
The precious draught shall find a home, 
A dwelling in our hearts. 


Though bright may be the beams 
That woman’s eyes display ; 

They are not like the ruby gleams 
That in our goblets play. 

For though surpassing bright 
Their brilliancy may be, 

Age dims the lustre of their light, 
But adds more worth to thee. 


Give me another draught, 
The sparkling, and the strong ; 
He who would learn the poet craft— 
He who would shine in song— 
Should pledge the flowing bowl 
With warm and generous wine ; 
’Twas wine that warm’d Anacreon’s soul, 
And made his songs divine. 


And e’en in tragedy, 
Who lives that never knew 
The honey of the Attic Bee 
Was gather’d from thy dew ? 
‘He.of: ke tragic muse, 
Whose praises bards rehearse ; 
What power but thine could e’er diffuse 
Such sweetness o’er his verse ? 


Oh! would that I could raise 
The magic of that tongue ; 
The spirit of those deathless lays, 
The Swan of Teios sung ! 
Each song the bard has given, 
Its beauty and its worth, 
Sounds sweet as if a voice from heaven 
Was echoed upon earth. 


How mighty—how divine, 
Thy spirit seemeth when 
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The rich draught of the purple vine 
Dwelt in these godlike men. 

It made each glowing e, 
Its eloquence, and truth, 

In the glory of their one age, 
Outshine the fire of youth. 


Joy to the lone heart—joy 
To the desolate—oppress’d 
For wine can every grief destroy 
That gathers in the breast. 
The sorrows, and the care, 
That in our hearts abide, 
’T will chase them from their dwellings there, 
To drown them in its tide. 


And now the heart grows warm, 
With feelings undefined, 

Throwing their deep diffusive charm 
O’er all the realms of mind. 

The loveliness of truth 
Flings out its brightest rays, 

Clothed in the songs of early youth, 
Or joys of other days. 


We think of her, the young, 
The beautiful, the bright; 

We hear the music of her tongue, 
Breathing its deep delight. 

We see nee each glance, 
Each bright and dazzling beam, 

We feel our throbbing hearts still dance, 
We live but in a dream. 


From darkness, and from woe, 
A power like lightning darts ; 
A glory cometh down to throw 
ts shadow o’er our hearts, 
And dimm’d by falling tears, 
A spirit seems to rise, 
That shews the friend of other years 
Is mirror’d in our eyes. 


But sorrow, grief, and care, 
Had dimm’d his setting star ; 
And we think with tears of those that were, 
To smile on those that are. 
Yet though the grassy mound 
Sits lightly en his head, 
We'll pledge, in solemn silence round, 
THE MEMORY OF THE DFAD ! 


The sparkling juice now pour, 
With fond and liberal hand; 

Oh! raise the laughing rim once more, 
Here’s to our Farner Lanp! 

UP every soul that hears, 

urrah ! with three times three; 

And shout aloud, with deafening cheers, 

The “ IsLanv or THE FrReEx,” 
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Then fill the wine-cup high, 
The sparkling liquor pour ; 
For we will care and grief defy, 
They ne’er shall plague us more. 
And ere the snowy foam 
From off the wine departs, 
The precious draught shall find a hone— 
A dwelling in our hearts. 


SHEPHERD. 

Very gude—excellent—beautifu’ !: I thocht at ae time it was gaun to be 
owre lang—and aiblins it micht be sae—at least for a sang—unner ither 
circumstances—but here—noo—w? your vice an’ herp, it was owre sune 
owre—and here’s to the health o’ your freen, Robert Folkstone Williams— 
and may he be here to sing’t himsell some nicht. Ken ye ony thing about 
American Poetry, Mr North ? 

NORTH. 

Not so much as I could wish. Would all the living best American bards 
send me over copies of their works, [ should do them justice. I respect— 
nay I admire that people, James; though perhaps they don’t know it. Yet 
I know less of their Poetry than their Politics, and of them not much—— 

TICKLER. 

How Jonathan Jeremy-Diddlers our Ministries! “ Have you got such 
a thing as a half-crown about you?” And B flat, obedient to A sharp, shells 
out the ready rhino from his own impoverished exchequer into that of his 
“ Transatlantic brother,” overflowing with dollars. 

SHEPHERD. 
But the little you do ken o’ their poetry, let’s hear’t. 
NORTH. 

Ihave lately looked over—in three volumes—Specimens of American 
Poetry, with Critical and Biographical Notices, and have met with many 
most interesting little poems, and passages of poems. The editor has been 
desirous of shewing what had been achieved under the inspiration of the 
American Muses before the days of Irving and Cooper, Pierpont and Perci- 
val, and thinks, rightly, that the lays of the Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng- 
land, the poets of the Western world, are as likely to bear some character- 
istic traits of national or individual character, as those of the Minnesingers 
and Trouveurs—or the “ Gongorism of the Castilian rhymesters of old.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Gongorism! What’s that ? 

NORTH. 

Accordingly, he goes as far back as 1612, and gives us a pretty long poem, 
called “ Contemplations,” by Anne Bradstreet, daughter of one Governor of 
Massachusetts Colony, and wife of another, who seems to have been a fine 
spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was she, sir ? 

NORTH. 

She is said to have been “ a woman honoured and esteemed, where she 
lived, for her gracious demeanour, her eminent parts, her pious conver- 
sation, her virtuous disposition, her exact diligence in her place, and dis- 
creet managing of her family occasions ; -and more so, these poems are the 
fruits but of some few hours curtailed from her sleep, and other refresh- 
ments.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Then Anne Bradstreet, sir, was a fine spirit! Just like a’ our ain poet- 
esses—in England and Scotland—married or no married yet—and och! 
och! och! hoo unlike to her and them the literary limmers o’ France, 
rougin’ and leerin’ on their epinnle-shanked lovers, that maun hae loathed 
the sicht and the smell o’ them, starin’ and stinkin’ their way to the grave ! 

TICKLER, 


James | 
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NORTH. 
The celebrated Cotton Mather—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Aye, I ken about him—born about fifety years after that date—the great 
mover in the mysterious matter o’ the Salem witchcraft. 
NORTH. 

_He says that “ her poems, eleven times printed, have afforded a plentiful 
entertainment unto the ingenious, and a monument for her memory beyond 
the \ cocmngaie marbles.” And the learned and excellent Norton of Ips- 
wich—— 


SHEPHERD. 
1 kenna himn—— 
NORTH. 
—— calls her “ The mirror of her age, and glory of her sex.” 
SHEPHERD. 
Recolleck ye ony verses o’ her contemplations ? 
NORTH. 


Anne is walking in her contemplations through a wood—and she saith, 


While musing thus, with contemplation fed, 
And thousand fancies buzzing in my brain, 
The sweet-tongued Philomel percht o’er my head, 
And chanted forth a most melodious strain, 
Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 
I judged my hearing better than my sight, 
And wish’d me wings with her a while to take my flight. 


“ O Merry Bird!” said I, “ that fears no snares, 

That neither toils, nor hoards up in thy barns, 

Feels no sad thought, nor cruciating cares 

To gain more good, or shun what might thee harm ; 

Thy clothes ne’er wear, thy meat is everywhere, 

Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water clear, 
Remind’st not what is past, nor what’s to come dost fear. 


The dawning morn with songs thou dost prevent, 
Set’st hundred notes unto thy feather’d crew, 
So each one tunes his pretty instrument, 
And warbling out the old, begins anew ; 
And thus they pass their youth in summer season, 
Then follow thee into a better region, 

Where winter’s never felt by that sweet airy legion !” 


SHEPHERD. 

Oh! man, but they’re bonny, incorrect, sweet, simple lines thae—and after 
sic a life as Anne Bradstreet led, can there be ony doubt that she is in heaven? 

NORTH. 

In my mind none. Nearly a hundred years after the birth—and nearly 
forty after the death of Anne Bradstreet—was born in Boston, Jane Col- 
man, daughter of a clergyman, who was a school companion of Cotton Ma- 

_ ther. At eleven, she used to correspond with her worthy father in verse— 
on entering her nineteenth year, she married a Mr Turel of Medford—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Hoo can ye remember names in that wonnerfu’ way, sir? And yet you 

say ye hae nae memory? You forget naething. 
NORTH. 

—— and died, James, in 1735, at the age of twenty-seven, “ having faith- 
fully fulfilled those duties which shed the brightest lustre on woman’s name 
—the duties of the friend, the daughter, the mother, and the wife.” 

SHEPHERD. | 
Hae ye ony o’ her verses by heart, sir ? 
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NORTH. 
A paraphrase of a Psalm you know well_— 
SHEPHERD. 
I ken weel a’ the Psalms. 
NORTH. 


The following flows plaintively. 


“ From hearts oppress’d with grief, did they require 
A sacred anthem on the sounding lyre : 

Come now, they cry, regale us with a song— 
Music and mirth the fleeting hours prolong. 

Shall Babel’s daughter hear that blessed sound ? 
Shall songs divine be sung in heathen ground ? 
No! Heaven forbid that we should tune our voice, 
Or touch the lyre, while—slaves—we can’t rejoice ! 
O Palestine! our once so dear abode ! 

Thou once wert blest with peace, and loved of God; 
But now art desolate! a barren waste ! 

Thy fruitful fields by thorns and weeds disgraced. 
If I forget Judea’s mournful Jand, 

May nothing prosper that I take in hand! 

Or if I string my lyre, or tune my voice, 

Till thy deliverance call me to rejoice ; 

O may my tongue forget the art to move, 

And may I never more my speech improve! 
Return, O Lord! avenge us of our foes, 

Destroy the men that up against us rose ! 

Let Edom’s sons thy just displeasure know, 

And let them serve, like us, some foreign foe, 

In distant realms—far from their native home, 

To which dear seat, O! never Jet them come !”’ 


SHEPHERD. 

I daursay, gin I cou’d get the soun’ o’ our ain mournfu’ auld version out 

o’ ma heart, that I sou’d like the lines unco weel—she mun hae been a 
gentle creatur. 


NORTH. 
I mentioned, James, that she and her father used to correspond— 
SHEPHERD. 
After her marriage ? 
NORTH. 


Before and after—and in one of his letters—which | think must have 
been addressed to her before—before living with her husband at Medford— 
_ alluding to her having, in her paraphrase, said, 


“ No helper in the waste and barren ground, 
Only a mournful willow wither’d there,” 


her father writes to her thus—Strange, is it not, that part of his letter should 
be read at a Noctes! 
SHEPHERD. 

I think I see him mendin’ his pen in his study at Boston, New England 
America, ae forenoon about twal o’clock, on the 2lst January o’ 1731— 
preceesely a hunder years! 

NORTH. 

The affectionate father says, “ This serious melancholy Psalm is well 
turned by you in most parts of it, countering your years and myer ar for 
such a performance. You speak of a single withered willow which they 
hung their harps on; but Euphrates was covered with willows along the 
banks of it, so that it has been called the river of willows. I hope, my dear, 
your lyre will not be hung on such a sorrowful shrub. Go on in sacred 
songs, and we’ll hang it on the stately cedars of Lebanon, or let the pleasant 
elm before the door where you are suffice for you.” 
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SHEPHERD. 
The pious pride o’ paternal affection! 
NORTH. ; 
Jane Colman, during her eight years of wedded life, was no.doubt. happy 
—and in a calm spirit of happiness must have indited the soft, sweet, and 
simple close of an imitation of Horace. : ; 
SHEPHERD. 
O’ Horace! Cou’d she read Latin? 
NORTH. 
Why not? Daughter—wife—of a clergyman ? 


No stately beds my humble roof adorn, 

No costly purple, by carved panthers borne; 
Nor can | feast Arabia’s rich perfumes, . 
Diffusing odours through our stately rooms ; 
For me no fair Egyptian plies the loom, 

But my fine linen all is made at home. 
Though I no down or tapestry should spread, 
A clean soft pillow shall support your head, 
Fill’d with the wool from off my tender sheep, 
On which with ease and safety you may sleep. 
The nightingale shall lull you to your rest, 
And all be calm and still as is your breast! 


SHEPHERD. 

Far mair simplicity o’ language seem to hae had the young leddies o’ 
New England in thae days, sir, than them o’ Auld England o’ the present 
age.—Come doon some half century still nearer us, and fin’ you ony virgin 
or wife o’ poetical genie at that pint o’ time ? 

NORTH. 

I come down to 1752, and find Ann Eliza Schuyler, the daughter of Mr 
Brandt Schuyler, New York. At seventeen, she was married to Mr Bleeker 
of New Rochelle, and removed with him to Tomhanick, a beautiful solitary 
village, eighteen miles above Albany. There they passed several years, we 
are told, in the unbroken quiet of the wilderness ; but then, were driven 
from the repose of that beautiful and romantic spot by the savages in 
alliance with Burgoyne. On their way from Albany, down the Hudson, 
they were forced to go ashore by the illness of their youngest daughter, 
where the poor creature died. Soon.after, the capture of Burgoyne—(an 
unfortunate soldier, but a most accomplished man—witness his celebrated 
comedy, the Heiress )—allowed them to return to their retreat in the coun- 
try; but the loss of her daughter made so deep an impression on her mind, 
that the mother never recovered her former happiness. A few years after- 
wards, her husband, when assisting his men in taking in the harvest, was 
surprised by a party of the enemy from Canada, and carried off prisoner. 
The shock which she received was so great, that her health was gone for ever ; 
and though her husband was soon rescued from thraldom, and they, after a 
visit to their friends in New York, returned to Tornhanick, there she 
shortly died, in the thirty-first year of her age. 

SHEPHERD. 

And is her poetry as interesting as her life ? 

NORTH. 

I have seen but little of it, and wish the editor of the Specimens had given 
us more; for he well observes, that a female cultivating the elegant arts of 
refined society at the Ultima Thule of civilized life, in regions of savage 
wildness, and among scenes of alarm, desolation, and blood, is a striking 
spectacle 


TICKLER (as the Time-piece smiles twelve.) 
A striking spectacle indeed ! 
(Enter Picarpy and Tail, with all the substantialities of the season.) 
SHEPHERD. 7 
I maun hear mair frae you, sir, anither time, about these American poct- 
esses, Ony flourishing at this day ?—Eh! Eh! What'n a guse! 
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- NORTH. 


Several, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

What? Severals. Mr Awmrose—Dinna bring in a single ither guse, till 
we hae dispatched our freen’ at the head o’ the table.—Mr Tickler, whare’ll 
ye sit? and what'll ye eat? and what'll ye drink? and what'll ye want 
to hear ? and what'll ye want to say? For, oh, sir! you’ve been pleesant 
the nicht—in ane o’ your loun, but no seelent, humours. 


TICKLER. 
The legs. 
SHEPHERD. 
Baith ? 
TICKLER. 
Do you mean to insult me ? Certainly—both. 
SHEPHERD. 


I’ve sprained ma thooms. Sae tak him to yoursell, and—— 
(SHEPHERD shoves over the goose to TICKLER. 
NORTH. 
Help yourself first, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Be easy, sir,'on ma accoont. Alloo me to gie you some slices o’ the 
breest aff ma ain plate, Mr North, I’ve never touched them-—— 
NORTH. 
Do, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Na, niffer plates at ance—though yours is clean, and mine swooming’ wi’ 
sappy shavin’s aff the bonny bosom o’ the best bird that ever waddled 
among stubble. 

(SHEPHERD insists on NortH eachanging trenchers. 
NORTH. 
You know the way, James, to the old man’s heart! 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s like the grave. What for? ’Cause the “ paths o’ glory lead” till it! 

Thank ye, Tickler, for the twa spawls. 
(Sueruern, with infinite alacrity and address, forks both legs with the 
same instrument, and leaves TickLER desolate. 
TICKLER. 
Fill high the sparkling bow], 
The rich repast prepare ! 
Robb’d of a goose, I yet may share the feast. 
Close by the regal chair, 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
Ambrose—s goose !—a goose !—my kingdom for a goose,—and, Tappie ! pot 
oO pota: 





SHEPHERD. 

Gurney! Gurney! Guse, man, guse, ane’s gane and anither’s comin’— 
guse, man—Gurney—guse, guse, guse ! 

(Gurney appears, and the Noctes vanish. 
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